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PREFACE. 


No  apology  is  needed  for  the  appearance  of  a work 
dealing  with  Early  Greek  Philosophy.  The  want 
of  one  has  long  been  felt ; for  there  are  few 
branches  of  philology  in  which  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
results  of  that  progress  have  not  yet  been  made 
accessible  to  the  English  reader.  My  original 
intention  was  simply  to  report  these  results ; but 
I soon  found  that  I was  obliged  to  dissent  from 
some  of  them,  and  it  seemed  best  to  say  so  dis- 
tinctly. Very  likely  I am  wrong  in  most  of  these 
cases,  but  my  mistakes  may  be  of  use  in  calling 
attention  to  unobserved  points.  In  any  case,  I 
hope  no  one  will  think  I have  been  wanting  in  the 
respect  due  to  the  great  authority  of  Zeller,  who 
was  the  first  to  recall  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  the  extravagances  into  which  it  had  wandered 
earlier  in  the  century.  I am  glad  to  find  that 
all  my  divergences  from  his  account  have  only 
led  me  a little  further  in  the  path  that  he  struck 
out. 

I am  very  sensible  of  the  imperfect  execution  of 
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PREFACE. 


some  parts  of  this  work ; but  the  subject  has 
become  so  large,  and  the  number  of  authorities 
whose  testimony  must  be  weighed  is  so  great,  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  writer  to  be  equally  at 
home  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 

I have  consulted  the  student’s  convenience  by 
giving  references  to  the  seventh  edition  of  Ritter 
and  Preller  (ed.  Schultess)  throughout.  The 
references  to  Zeller  are  to  the  fourth  German 
edition,  from  which  the  English  translation  was 
made.  I have  been  able  to  make  some  use  also  of 
the  recently  published  fifth  edition  (1892),  and  all 
references  to  it  are  distinguished  by  the  symbol  Z.* 
I can  only  wish  that  it  had  appeared  in  time  for 
me  to  incorporate  its  results  more  thoroughly. 

I have  to  thank  many  friends  for  advice  and 
suggestions,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Harold  H.  Joachim, 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  read  most  of  the 
work  before  it  went  to  press. 
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I.  It  was  not  until  the  traditional  view  of  the  world  The  cosmo- 
logical char- 

and  the  customary  rules  of  life  had  broken  down,  that  acter  of  early 

Greek  philo- 

the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  needs  which  philosophies  of  sophy. 
nature  and  of  conduct  seek  to  satisfy.  Nor  were  those 
needs  felt  all  at  once.  The  decay  of  popular  morality 
hardly  set  in  till  the  traditional  view  of  nature  had 
altogether  passed  away ; and,  for  this  reason,  the  earliest 
philosophers  busied  themselves  almost  exclusively  with 
speculations  about  the  world  around  them.  . In  due 
season,  Logic  was  called  into  being  to  meet  a fresh  want. 

The  pursuit  of  cosmological  inquiry  beyond  a certain 
point  inevitably  brought  to  light  a wide  divergence 
between  science  and  common  sense,  which  was  itself  a 
fresh  problem  demanding  some  solution,  and  moreover 
constrained  philosophers  to  study  the  means  of  defending 
their  paradoxes  against  the  prejudices  of  the  unscientific 
many.  Later  still,  the  prevailing  interest  in  logical 

matters  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  and 
validity  of  knowledge ; while,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  breakdown  of  the  traditional  morality  gave  rise  to 
Ethics.  The  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought 
which  precedes  the  rise  of  epistemological  and  ethical 
speculation  has  thus  a distinctive  character  of  its  own, 
and  may  fitly  be  treated  apart.1 

1 It  will  be  observed  that  Dcmokritos  falls  outside  the  period  thus 
limited.  The  common  practice  of  treating  this  younger  contemporary  of 
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II.  Even  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  the  traditional  view  of  the  world  is  fast  passing 
away,  and  we  are  left  to  gather  what  manner  of  thing  it 
was  from  the  stray  glimpses  we  get  of  it  here  and  there 
in  the  older  literature,  to  which  it  forms  a sort  of  sombre 
background,  and  from  the  many  strange  myths  and 
stranger  rites  that  lived  on,  as  if  to  bear  witness  of  it  to 
later  times,  not  only  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Hellas, 
but  even  in  the  “mysteries”  of  the  more  cultivated 
states.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  must  have  been  essen- 
tially a thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  ready  to  fall  in 
pieces  as  soon  js  stirred  by  the  fresh  breeze  of  a larger 
experience  and  a more  fearless  curiosity.  The  only 
attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  w'orld  which  it  could 
offer  was  a wild  story  of  the  origin  of  things,  only  to  be 
matched  for  puerile  cruelty  and  obscenity  among  the 
worst  inventions  of  the  lowest  races  of  mankind.  In 
short,  the  earliest  Greek  view  of  nature  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a form  of  that  world  - wide  superstition 
which  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  savage  mind. 

This  is  hardly,  perhaps,  the  picture  of  the  earliest 
state  of  the  Greek  intellect  with  which  most  of  us  have 
been  familiar;  but  the  evidence  which  anthropologists 
have  brought  in  support  of  it  is,  in  its  cumulative  force, 
overwhelming.  Such  a story  as  that  of  Ouranos,  Gaia, 
and  Kronos  is  plainly,  as  Mr.  Lang  has  shown  in  Custom 
and  Myth,  in  all  essential  features,  on  precisely  the  same 
level  of  thought  as  the  Maori  tale  of  Papa  and  Rangi ; 

Sokrates  along  with  the  “ pre-Soevatio  philosophers  ” has  obscured  the  true 
course  of  historical  development.  Demokritos  comes  after  Protagoras, 
and  his  theory  is  everywhere  conditioned  by  the  epistemological  problem. 
See  Victor  Brochard,  Protaxjora*  et  D&mocrite  {Arch.  ii.  368). 
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while  in  its  details  the  Greek  myth  is,  if  anything,  the 
more  savage  and  disgusting  of  the  two. 

The  fact  is  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  easily 
misled  by  metaphors  about  “ the  childhood  of  the  race,” 
though  even  these,  if  properly  understood,  are  suggestive 
enough.  Our  ideas  of  the  true  state  of  a child’s  mind 
are  derived,  not  so  much  from  observation  and  the 
recollection  of  our  own  early  feelings  and  thoughts,  as 
from  that  theory  of  antenatal  existence  which  has  found, 
perhaps,  its  highest  expression  in  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality.  We  transfer  these  ideas 
to  the  race  generally,  and  thus  we  come  to  think  of  the 
men  who  made  and  repeated  myths  as  simple,  innocent 
creatures  who  were  somehow  nearer  than  we  are  to  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  so,  perhaps,  saw  with  a clearer 
vision  than  ours.  A truer  view  of  what  a child’s 
thoughts  really  are  will  help  to  put  us  on  the  right 
track.  Left  to  themselves,  children  are  most  often  tor- 
mented by  vague  terrors  of  surrounding  objects  which 
they  fear  to  confide  to  any  one.  Their  games  are  really 
based  upon  an  animistic  theory  of  things,  and  they  are 
great  believers  in  luck  and  in  the  lot.  They  are  devotees, 
too,  of  that  “ cult  of  odds  and  ends  ” which  is  fetichism ; 
and  the  unsightly  old  dolls  which  they  often  cherish 
more  fondly  than  the  choicest  products  of  the  toy-shop, 
remind  us  forcibly  of  the  ungainly  stocks  and  stones 
which  Pausanias  found  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  many  a 
stately  Greek  temple.  In  this  sense,  then,  we  may  say, 
if  we  please,  that  primitive  men  were  childlike ; but  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  childhood  of  the  race 
included  the  maturity  of  individuals.  We  must  think  of 
the  makers  of  myth  as  having  all  the  vices  and  passions 
of  grown  men,  with  only  the  thoughts  and  experience  of 
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children  to  keep  them  in  check ; and,  if  we  once  realise 
what  this  means,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
those  horrible  tales,  which  were  hardly  less  shocking  to 
the  Greeks  of  a later  age  than  they  are  to  ourselves. 
But  after  all,  even  in  the  days  of  Thales,  the  world  was 
already  very  old.  Those  Greeks  who  first  tried  to  under- 
stand nature  were  not  at  all  in  the  position  of  men 
setting  out  on  a hitherto  untrodden  path.  There  was 
already  in  the  field  a tolerably  consistent  view  of  the 
world,  though  no  doubt  it  was  implied  and  assumed  in 
ritual  and  myth  rather  than  explicitly  present  to  con- 
sciousness. The  early  thinkers  did  a far  greater  thing 
than  merely  make  a beginning ; by  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  savage  view  of  things,  they  renewed  their 
youth,  and  with  it,  as  it  proved,  the  youth  of  the  world, 
at  a time  when  the  world  seemed  in  its  dotage. 

The  marvel  is  that  they  were  able  to  do  this  so 
thoroughly  as  they  did.  A savage  myth  might  be  pre- 
served here  and  there  to  the  scandal  of  philosophers  ; 
fetiches,  totems,  and  magic  rites  might  lurk  in  holes  and 
corners  with  the  moles  and  with  the  bats,  to  be  unearthed 
long  afterwards  by  the  curious  in  such  matters.  But  the 
all-pervading  superstition,  which  we  call  primitive  because 
we  know  not  how  or  whence  it  came,  was  gone  for  ever ; 
and  we  find  Ilerodotos  noting  with  unfeigned  surprise 
the  existence  among  “ barbarians  ” of  beliefs  and  customs 
which,  not  so  very  long  ago,  his  own  forefathers  had 
taught  and  practised  as  seriously  as  ever  did  Libyan  or 
Scyth.  Even  then,  he  might  have  found  most  of  them 
surviving  on  the  “ high  places  ” of  Hellas. 

III.  In  Homer  we  find  very  few  traces  of  primitive 
cosmogony,  and  most  of  them  occur  in  that  strange  episode 
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of  the  Fourteenth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  known  as  the  Am\.  Homer. 
dnaTT].  In  it  we  meet  with  a considerable  number  of 
ideas  which  are  otherwise  foreign  to  Homeric  theology, 
and  these  are  just  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

Even  if  we  cannot  follow  Gruppe  in  regarding  the  whole 
episode  as  a parody  of  a theogonical  poem,  we  must  at 
least  admit  with  Diels  that  it  is  full  of  theogonical 
reminiscences.2  Now  the  ideas  which  formed  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  early  theogonies  are  not  treated  in  the  Am 
diraTT]  with  any  degree  of  seriousness  or  respect.  The 
poet,  we  cannot  but  feel,  has  no  reverence  at  all  for 
the  “ holy  marriage  ” of  heaven  and  earth.  And  yet 
this  was  then  the  central  feature  of  many  local  religions, 
just  as  it  is  in  many  a rustic  celebration  to-day. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  Hesiod  that  we  find  our-  2.  Hesiod, 
selves  in  a really  savage  atmosphere,  which  recalls  that 
of  Samoan  or  Mangaian  cosmogony,  or  of  the  more 
unpleasant  parts  of  the  Indian  Bmlimanas.  Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  the  Greeks,  after  once  attaining  the 
comparatively  high  level  of  reasonableness  which  we  find 
in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  suddenly  plunged  once  more 
into  savagery  ? Surely  not.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
in  the  Thcogony  we  have  a sort  of  reactionary  mani- 
festo written  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
old  traditions,  already  threatened  by  the  new  spirit. 

Hesiod  says  that,  as  the  Muses  have  already  shown 
their  power  in  fiction,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  show 
that  they  can  sing  truth  also  ; and  this  certainly  sounds 
like  a covert  attack  upon  epic  poetry.  Nor  is  this  differ- 
ence between  Homer  and  Hesiod  hard  to  understand. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  adventure-loving  aristo- 

* 

J See  Gruppe,  Oriechwche  Culte  und  My  than,  i.  pp.  614,  623,  and  Diels 
in  A rah.  ii.  p.  90. 
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crate,  for  whose  amusement  Homer  sang,  would  care  but 
little  for  the  old  folk-tales  so  dear  to  the  farmer  of  Askra. 
With  them,  a sort  of  panhellenic  polytheism,  the  Olym- 
pian mythology  in  short,  had  taken  the  place  of  primitive 
monolatry.3  But  such  things  as  the  Jto?  uttutt]  show 
clearly  enough  that  the  epic  poet’s  silence  was  due  rather 
to  reticence  than  to  ignorance,  and  that  he  had  already 
the  beginnings  of  the  belief  that  certain  stories  were 
“ not  pious  to  relate.”  We  infer,  then,  that  at  any  rate 
with  a certain  class  of  society  in  Asiatic  Hellas,  the 
traditional  view  of  the  world  was  fairly  discredited  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  But  in  Hesiod  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the 
voice  of  the  common  people  in  close  alliance  with  the 
local  priesthoods  of  continental  Greece,  and  so  we  get  a 
more  antique  tradition. 

It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  see  in  the  Theogony  a 
mere  recrudescence  of  the  old  superstition.  Nothing  can 
ever  be  revived  just  as  it  was  ; for  in  every  revival  there 
is  a polemical  element  which  differentiates  it  completely 
from  the  older  idea  which  it  vainly  seeks  to  reproduce. 
Hesiod,  after  all,  could  not  but  be  touched  by  the  new 
spirit  which  trade  and  adventure  had  awakened  across 
the  sea.  His  work  is,  in  truth,  but  one  symptom  among 
others  of  that  very  decay  of  the  old  ideas  which  he 
sought  to  arrest ; for  it  is  an  attempt  to  fuse  into  a 
single  system  all  the  myths  he  could  come  by,  and 
system  is  necessarily  fatal  to  so  wayward  a thing  as 
mythology.  Hesiod  no  less  than  Homer  teaches  a syn- 
cretistic  polytheism  ; the  only  difference  is  that  in  his 
case  this  is  more  directly  based  upon  the  legends  attached 
to  the  local  cults,  which  he  thus  sought  to  invest  with 
3 Cf.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  i.  pp.  39,  40. 
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the  lustre  of  a panhellenic  significance.  The  result  is,  of 
course,  that  the  myth  becomes  primary  and  the  cult 
secondary,  a complete  inversion  of  the  primitive  relation. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  this  attempt  at  system  that  Hesiod 
shows  himself  the  child  of  his  time.  We  also  find  in 
the  Theogony  the  beginnings  of  what  we  must  call  specu- 
lation. Hesiod  is  not  content,  as  the  old  tradition 
doubtless  was,  to  begin  with  Ouranos  and  Gaia.  We 
have  two  new  stages  in  the  evolution,  namely,  Chaos  and 
Eros.  The  conception  of  Chaos  represents  a distinct 
effort  to  picture  the  beginning  of  tilings.  It  is  not  a 
formless  mixture,  like  the  tohu  - va  - voliu  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  but  rather,  as  its  etymology  indicates, 
the  yawning  gulf  or  gap  where  nothing  is  as  yet.4  We 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  this  is  not  primitive.  Savage 
man  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
very  beginning  of  all  things.  The  other  figure,  that  of 
Eros,  is  introduced  in  order  to  explain  the  impulse  to 
production  which  gives  rise  to  the  whole  evolution. 

The  history  of  philosophy  shows  what  a fruitful  idea 
this  was. 

We  have  records  of  great  activity  in  the  production  3.  The 
of  cosmogonies  during  the  whole  of  the  sixth  century gomsts' 
B.c.  We  know  something  of  the  systems  of  Epimenides, 
Pherekydes,  and  Akousilaos.  The  earliest  Orphic  cosmo- 
gony goes  back  to  the  same  period.5  The  feature  which 
is  common  to  all  these  speculations  is  the  attempt  to  get 
behind  the  Gap,  and  to  put  Chronos  0 or  Zeus  in  the  first 

* Cf.  the  Orphic  x^crt/-ct  and  the  Scandinavian  Ginunnga-gap. 

5 This  was  the  view  of  Lobeck  with  regard  to  the  “ Rhapsodic  Theo- 
gony” described  by  Damaskios.  It  has  been  revived  by  Otto  Kern 
(De  Orphei  Epimenidis  Pherecydis  theogoniis,  188S). 

6 Not,  of  course,  abstract  time.  See  Zeller,  p.  72,  n.  3 (Eng.  trans. 
p.  91,  71.  2).  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  confusion  with  Kronos. 
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place.  It  is  this  which  Aristotle  has  in  view  when  he 
distinguishes  the  “ theologians  ” who  derive  things  from 
Night,  from  those  who  were  half-theologians,  half- philo- 
sophers, and  put  what  was  best  at  the  beginning.7  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  this  process  might  be  carried 
on  indefinitely,  and  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of 
scientific,  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cosmo- 
gonists  in  the  present  inquiry,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  shown  to  have  influenced  the  course  of 
more  sober  speculation.  Indeed,  the  Orphic  theories  do 
not  really  carry  us  beyond  the  Maoris.  The  strange 
hymns  in  which  that  remarkable  people  relate  the  origin 
of  things  represent,  if  anything,  a higher  level  of  thought 
than  was  attained  in  Greece  before  the  rise  of  the 
Milesian  school.  The  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  in  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,8  contains  a very 
subtle  deduction  of  the  Eros  which  Hesiod  simply  took 
for  granted. 

c 


General  char- 
acteristics of 
early  Greek 
cosmology. 


IY.  What,  then,  was  the  step  in  advance  which  placed 
the  Ionian  cosmologists  once  for  all  above  the  level  of 
the  Maoris  ? Grote  and  Zeller  make  it  consist  in  the 
substitution  of  impersonal  causes  acting  according  to  law 
for  personal  causes  acting  arbitrarily.  But  the  distinction 
between  personal  and  impersonal  was  not  really  much 
felt  in  antiquity,  and  it  is  surely  a mistake  to  lay  such 
stress  on  it  as  most  historians  have  done.  It  seems 
rather  that  the  real  advance  made  by  the  scientific  men 
of  Miletos  was  that  they  left  off'  telling  tales.  They 
gave  up  the  hopeless  task  of  describing  what  was  when 
as  yet  there  was  nothing,  and  asked  instead  what  all 
things  really  are  now. 

7 Met.  N,  4.  10916,  8.  8 Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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The  great  principle  which  underlies  all  the  specula- 
tions of  the  early  cosmologists,  though  it  is  first  explicitly 
laid  down  by  Parmenides,  is  that  Nothing  comes  into 
being  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  passes  away  into  nothing. 
They  saw,  however,  that  particular  things  were  always 
coming  into  being  and  passing  away  again,  and  from  this 
it  followed  that  the  existence  of  particular  things  was  no 
true  or  stable  existence.  The  only  things  that  were  real 
and  eternal  were  the  original  matter  which  passed  through 
all  these  changes  and  the  motion  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
to  which  was  soon  added  that  law  of  proportion  or  compen- 
sation which,  despite  the  continual  becoming  and  passing 
away  of  particular  things,  secured  the  relative  perma- 
nence and  stability  of  the  various  forms  of  existence  that 
go  to  make  up  the  world.  That  these  were  in  fact  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  early  cosmologists,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  proved  till  we  have  given  a detailed  exposition  of 
their  systems ; but  we  can  show  at  once  how  natural  it 
was  for  such  thoughts  to  occur  to  them.  The  problem 
of  change  and  decay  is  always  that  which  first  excites 
the  wonder  which,  as  Plato  says,  is  the  starting-point  of 
all  philosophy.  Besides  this,  there  was  in  the  Ionic 
nature  a vein  of  what  we  call  sentimentalism  which  led 
it  to  brood  much  upon  the  instability  of  things.  Even 
before  the  time  of  Thales,  we  find  Mimnermos  of 
Kolophon  deeply  impressed  by  the  sadness  of  the  passing 
away  of  youth ; in  Anakreon  we  may  perceive  some- 
thing of  the  same  gentle  melancholy ; and,  later  still, 
the  lament  of  Simonides,  that  the  generations  of  men 
pass  even  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  touches  a chord 
already  struck  by  the  earliest  singer  of  Ionia.9  Now, 
so  long  as  men  could  believe  that  everything  they  saw 
0 Simonides,  fr.  85,  2 Bergk.  Cf.  II.  vi.  146. 
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was  alive  like  themselves,  the  spectacle  of  the  unceasing 
death  and  new  birth  of  nature  would  do  no  more  than  tinge 
their  thoughts  with  a certain  sadness,  which  would  find 
its  appropriate  expression  in  such  things  as  the  Linos 
dirges  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  their  Asiatic 
neighbours ; 10  but,  when  primitive  Animism,  which  had 
seen  conscious  life  everywhere,  was  gone,  and  poly- 
theistic mythology,  which  had  personified  at  least  the 
more  striking  natural  phenomena,  was  going,  it  must 
have  seemed  that  there  was  nowhere  any  abiding  reality. 
Nowadays,  we  are  accustomed,  for  good  and  for  ill,  to 
the  notion  of  dead  things,  obedient,  not  to  inner  im- 
pulses, but  solely  to  mechanical  laws.  But  this  is  not  the 
view  of  the  natural  man,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  when 
first  it  forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  it  must  have  provoked 
a strong  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  Relief  was  only  to  be 
had  from  the  reflection  that  as  nothing  comes  from 
nothing,  nothing  can  pass  away  into  nothing.  There 
must,  then,  be  something  which  always  is,  something 
fundamental  which  persists  throughout  all  change,  and 
ceases  to  exist  in  one  form  only  that  it  may  reappear  in 
another. 

So  far  as  I know,  no  historian  of  Greek  philosophy  has 
clearly  laid  it  down  that  the  word  which  was  used  by  the 
early  cosmologists  to  express  this  idea  of  a permanent  and 
primary  substance  was  none  other  than  cfrvcns ; and  that 
the  title  Ilepi  (pvaews,  so  commonly  given  to  philo- 
sophical works  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.,  does 
not  mean,  “ On  the  Nature  of  Things,” — a far  later  use 

10  The  word  ai’Ainr  seems  to  be  the  rhoenieian  ( ai-lanu ),  Y oe  is 

us  ! ” from  which  the  Greeks  extracted  a mythical  personage  called  Linos. 
On  Adonis-Thammuz,  Lityerses,  and  Osiris,  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough, 
vol.  i.  p.  278  sqq. 
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of  the  word, — but  simply,  “ Concerning  the  Primary  Sub- 
stance.” Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  use  the  term  in  this 
sense  when  they  are  discussing  the  earlier  philosophy,11 
and  the  history  of  the  word  shows  clearly  enough  what 
its  earliest  meaning  must  have  been.  In  Greek  philo- 
sophical language,  $00-19  always  means  that  which  is 
primary,  fundamental,  and  persistent,  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  secondary,  derivative,  and  transient ; what  is 
“ given,”  as  opposed  to  what  is  made  or  becomes.  It  is 
that  which  is  there  to  begin  with.  It  is  true  that 

Aristotle  also  identifies  <£ihrt?  with  the  best  or  most 
normal  condition  of  a thing ; but  that  is  just  because,  in 
his  philosophy,  the  goal  of  any  development  is  held 
to  be  prior  to  the  process  by  which  it  is  reached. 
Such  an  idea  was,  of  course,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
pioneers  of  philosophy.  They  sought  the  explanation  of 
the  incomplete  world  we  know,  not  in  the  end,  but  in 
the  beginning.  It  seemed  to  them  that,  if  only  they 
could  strip  off  all  the  modifications  which  Art  and 
Chance  and  Fate  had  introduced,  they  would  get  at  the 
ultimately  real ; and  so  the  search  after  tpvais , first  in 
the  world  at  large,  and  afterwards  in  human  society, 
became  the  chief  interest  of  the  age  with  which  we  are 
about  to  deal. 

The  word  apxv,  by  which  the  early  cosmologists  are 
usually  said  to  have  designated  the  object  of  their  search, 
is  purely  Aristotelian.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  the  well-known  historical  sketch 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Metaphysics ; for  Aristotle  is 
there  testing  the  theories  of  earlier  thinkers  by  his  own 
doctrine  of  the  four  causes.  But  Plato  never  uses  the 

11  For  instance,  Plato,  Laws,  892  B ; Aristotle,  Phys.  193a,  9-31  ; Met. 
10146,  32. 
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term  in  this  connection ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  genuine  fragments  of  the 
early  philosophers,  but  is  altogether  confined  to  the 
Stoic  and  Peripatetic  handbooks  from  which  most  of 
our  knowledge  is  derived,  and  these  simply  repeat 
Aristotle.  Zeller  has  pointed  out  in  a footnote 12  that 
it  is  a complete  anachronism  to  refer  the  subtle  Aristo- 
telian use  of  the  word  to  the  beginnings  of  speculation. 
To  Anaximander  apxv  could  only  have  meant  “ begin- 
ning,” and  it  was  far  more  than  a beginning  that  the 
early  cosmologists  were  looking  for ; it  was  the  eternal 
ground  of  all  things.13 

There  is  one  very  important  conclusion  which  follows 
at  once  from  the  account  just  given  of  the  meaning  of 
caucus,  and  this  is,  that  the  search  for  the  primary  sub- 
stance really  was  the  thing  which  chiefly  interested  the 
Ionian  philosophers.  Had  their  main  object  been,  as 
Teiclirniiller  held  it  was,  the  explanation  of  celestial  and 
meteorological  phenomena,  they  would  hardly  have 
entitled  their  works  Ilepl  (puaew*; ; we  should  have  had 
instead  Ilepl  icocrpLov,  or  rather  Ilepl  oypavov.  And  this 
view  we  shall  find  confirmed  by  a study  of  the  way  in 
which  Greek  cosmology  developed.  The  growing  thought 
which  may  be  traced  through  the  successive  represen- 
tatives of  a given  school  is  always  that  which  concerns 
the  primary  substance,  while  the  astronomical  and  other 
theories  are,  in  the  main,  peculiar  to  the  individual 
thinkers.  Teichmuller  undoubtedly  did  good  service  by 
his  protest  against  the  treatment  of  these  theories  as 
mere  isolated  curiosities.  They  form,  on  the  contrary, 
as  will  appear,  coherent  systems  which  must  be  looked 

12  Zeller,  p.  203,  n.  2 (Eng.  trans.  p.  248,  n.  2). 

13  See,  further,  Chap.  I.  n.  57.. 
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at  as  wholes.  But  it  is  true  none  the  less  that  Greek 
philosophy  began,  as  it  ended,  in  the  search  for  what 
was  lasting  and  abiding  in  the  flux  of  things. 

V.  But  how  could  this  give  back  to  nature  the  life  “Hylozoism.” 
of  which  it  had  been  robbed  by  advancing  knowledge  ? 

Simply  by  making  it  possible  for  that  life,  which  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  reside  in  each  particular  tiling, 
to  be  transferred  to  the  one  thing  of  which  all  others 
were  merely  passing  forms.  The  very  process  of  birth, 
growth,  and  decay  might  now  be  regarded  as  the  exer- 
cise of  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  one  ultimate  reality. 

The  place  of  Animism  was,  in  fact,  taken  by  what  has 
been  called  “ Hylozoism.”  The  term  is,  however,  most 
misleading  if  it  suggests  to  us  any  analogy  with  the 
later  systems  which  commonly  go  by  the  name.  These 
were  based  upon  a denial  of  the  separate  reality  of  life 
and  spirit ; while,  in  the  days  of  Thales,  and  even,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  those  of  Anaxagoras,  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  spirit  had  not  been  felt,  far  less  formulated 
in  such  a way  that  it  could  be  denied.  The  uncreated, 
indestructible,  self-moving,  living  reality  of  which  these 
early  thinkers  were  in  search  was  body  or  even  matter, 
if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  but  it  was  not  matter  in  the 
sense  in  which  matter  is  contrasted  with  spirit. 

VI.  Now  that  we  have  sketched  in  brief  outline  the  The  causes  of 
traditional  theory  of  the  world,  and  indicated  the  main  the  tSional 
characteristics  of  the  view  which  displaced  it,  we  must  woU>hf  th° 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  one  and  the  rise  of  the  other.  Tore- 

most  among  these  undoubtedly  was  the  widening  of  the 
Greek  horizon,  effected  by  the  great  extension  of  mari- 
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time  enterprise  which  followed  the  decay  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian naval  supremacy.  The  scene  of  the  old  savage 
stories  had,  as  a rule,  been  laid  just  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  world  known  to  the  men  who  believed  them. 
Odysseus  does  not  meet  with  Circe  or  the  Cyclops  or  the 
Sirens  in  the  familiar  ^Egean,  but  in  those  western 
regions  which  lay  beyond  the  ken  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
time  the  Odyssey  was  composed.  Now,  however,  the 
West  was  beginning  to  be  familiar  too,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  Greek  explorers  led  them  to  identify  the  lands  which 
they  discovered,  with  the  various  spots  visited  by  the 
hero  of  the  national  fairy  tale.  It  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  monstrous  beings  in  question  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  there,  and  the  belief  grew  up  that  they  never 
had  been  there  at  all.  So,  too,  the  Milesians  had  settled 
colonies  all  round  the  Euxine.  The  colonists  went  out 
with  'Apyco  'irdat,  fieXovaa  in  their  minds;  and,  at  the 
same  time  as  they  changed  the  name  of  the  Inhospitable 
to  the  Hospitable  Sea,  they  localised  the  indeterminate 
“ far  country  ” of  the  primitive  tale,  and  made  Jason 
fetch  the  Golden  Fleece  from  Kolchis.  Above  all,  the 
Phokaians  had  explored  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Pillars  of  Herakles,  and  the  discovery  that  the  “ endless 
paths”  of  the  sea  they  knew  had  definite  boundaries 
must,  as  Grote  has  said,  have  moved  men’s  minds  in 
much  the  same  way  as  did  the  discovery  of  America  in 
later  days.  A single  example  will  illustrate  the  process 
which  must  have  been  going  on  continually.  The 

Greeks  had  an  old  belief  in  a certain  Atlas,  whose  name 
means  “ he  that  bears  up,”  and  whose  business  it  was 
to  keep  Ouranos  and  Gaia  apart  after  they  had  been 
separated  by  the  hatchet  or  sickle  of  Kronos.  He 

answered,  in  fact,  to  the  sky-supporting  Pui  of  the  Man- 
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gaians.14  The  Greek  explorers  gave  the  name  to  a cloud- 
capped  mountain  in  Africa  — a fanciful  identification 
easily  to  be  matched  in  the  language  of  sailors  in  our 
own  day ; and,  when  once  this  had  been  done,  the  old 
myth  was  doomed.  It  was  impossible  to  go  on  for  long 
believing  in  a god  who  was  also  a mountain,  conveni- 
ently situated  for  the  trader  to  steer  by,  as  he  sailed  to 
Tartessos  in  quest  of  silver. 

VII.  In  this  connection  by  far  the  most  important  Allege 
question,  however,  is  that  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  ences. 
the  influence  exercised  by  what  we  call  “ Oriental  ” ideas 
upon  the  Greek  mind.  It  is  a common  idea,  even  now, 
that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  philosophy  from  Egypt 
and  Babylon,  though  the  Greek  writers  are  one  and  all 
quite  unconscious  of  any  such  debt.  Herodotos  would 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  it  had  he  known  anything 
of  it ; for  it  would  have  confirmed  his  own  view  as  to 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek  religion  and  culture.  Plato, 
who  had  a great  respect  for  the  Egyptians  on  other 
grounds,  nevertheless  implies  that  they  had  no  gift  for 
philosophy  at  all.15  Aristotle  speaks  only  of  the  origin  of 
mathematics  in  Egypt,  though,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of 
an  Egyptian  philosophy,  it  would  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose better  to  mention  that.10  It  was  only  at  a far  later 
date,  when  Greek  and  Oriental  thought  were  drawing 
together,  that  Egyptian  priests  and  Alexandrian  Jews 
began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  discovering  the  sources 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  their  own  past.  Sanchuniathon 
and  Mochos  or  Moschos  became  the  order  of  the  day, 

14  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion , i.  129. 

15  Rep.  435  E. 

1G  Mel.  A,  1.  9815,  -23.  Cf.  Zeller,  j>.  37  (Eng.  tvans.  p.  4G). 
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aud  even  such  things  as  the  thoroughly  savage  myth  of 
Isis  and  Osiris  were  first  allegorically  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  the  later  Greek  philosophy,  and  then 
declared  to  be  the  original  sources  of  that  philosophy. 
At  the  Renaissance,  this  absurd  farrago  was  revived 
along  with  everything  else,  and  was  made  much  of  by 
the  Florentine  Academy  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists. 
Even  Cudworth  speaks  complacently  of  the  ancient 
“ Moschical  or  Mosaical  ” philosophy  taught  by  Thales 
and  Pythagoras  ! Ideas  of  this  sort  are  always  reappear- 
ing, even  at  the  present  day ; and  it  seems  that  no 
refutation  of  any  particular  form  of  them  can  guarantee 
us  against  their  reappearance  iu  another.  The  view  that 
certain  esoteric  doctrines  found  their  way  into  Greece 
through  the  mysteries  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of 
once  and  for  all  by  Lobeck’s  Aglaopliamus.  The  fanciful 
theories  of  Roth  and  Gladisch  have  been  completely 
overthrown  by  Zeller,  and  yet  we  are  still  asked  to 
regard  the  philosophy  of  Iierakleitos  “ in  the  light  of  the 
idea  of  the  mysteries  ” and  of  Egyptian  theology.  We 
shall  have  occasion  later  on 17  to  show  how  illusory  all 
this  is ; at  present  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  once  for 
all  that  not  only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  any  Oriental  nation  with  which  the  Greeks 
ever  came  in  contact  had  anything  which  can  be  called 
philosophy  or  science  till  they  learnt  it  from  the  Greeks, 
but  there  is  even  abundance  of  evidence  that  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  world,  with  all  its  savage  absurdities, 
maintained  its  ascendency  among  them  long  after  it  had 
practically  disappeared  from  Greece.ls  We  are  justified, 

” Chap.  III.  § 65. 

18  Ed.  Meyer’s  Geschichte  des  AUerthums  is  a good  corrective  for  exag- 
gerated views  of  Oriental  wisdom. 
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then,  in  laying  down  that  the  Greeks  did  not  borrow  their 
philosophy  from  the  Orientals,  and  that  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  Orientals  had  no  philosophy  at  all  to  borrow. 

But  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  Greek 
philosophy  originated  independently  of  all  Oriental  influ- 
ences. That  it  might  not  have  done  so,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say ; but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  empirical  astronomy  and  men- 
suration which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  derived  from 
Egypt  and  Babylon  did  act  as  a powerful  stimulus  to 
independent  inquiry.  It  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that 
philosophy  arose  among  the  Ionians  just  when  communi- 
cation with  these  countries  was  easiest ; and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  very  man  who  was  said  to  have  introduced 
mathematics  from  Egypt  into  Greece  was  also  the  first 
of  the  cosmologists.  Now  this  debt  is  freely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Greeks.  They  admit  that  the  beginnings 
of  their  mathematics  came  from  Egypt,  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  for  us  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what 
Egyptian  mathematics  really  amounted  to.  We  shall 
see  that  even  here  the  Greeks  were  really  original. 

VIII.  There  is  a papyrus 19  in  the  Iihind  collection  at  Egyptian 
the  British  Museum  which  affords  us  an  instructive niathema 
glimpse  of  geometry  as  it  was  understood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  true  that  this  papyrus  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  Hyksos,  and  therefore  considerably 
before  the  time  of  Thales ; so  it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  an  objection  to  our  putting  it  in  evidence,  that,  for  all 

1,1  I am  mainly  indebted  for  the  information  which  follows  to  Cantor’s 
Vorlesungen  iiber  Oeschichte  der  Mathematik,  i.  46-63.  See  also  Mr.  Gow’s 
Short  History  of  Orcek  Mathematics,  §§  73-80  ; and  Friedlein,  Beitr.  zur 
Oesch.  der  Math.  ii.  [1872], 
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we  know,  great  progress  might  have  been  made  in  the 
interval  between  Aahmes,  the  writer  of  the  Khind 
papyrus,  and  the  visit  of  Thales  to  Egypt.  There  is 
also,  however,  an  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Horns  at 
Edfu,  describing  certain  lands  granted  to  the  priests  by 
Ptolemy  XI.,  who  reigned  in  the  first  century  B.c. ; and 
this  shows  conclusively  that  in  Egypt  geometry,  like 
everything  else,  had  been  stereotyped  by  the  priests  at 
least  as  early  as,  and  probably  much  earlier  than,  the 
time  at  which  Aahmes  wrote.  Although  the  inscription 
was  set  up  two  centuries  after  the  publication  of  Euclid’s 
Elements,  it  still  adheres  to  the  old  methods  of  the  Pihind 
papyrus.  And  there  is  another  objection  to  the  use  we 
propose  to  make  of  that  papyrus,  which  is  equally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  same  document.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  treatise  of  Aahmes  is  a mere  land-surveyor’s 
handbook,  and  that  it  presupposes  a more  scientific 
geometry  as  its  basis.  The  lloman  Ayrimensores,  it  is 
pointed  out,  remained  very  considerably  below  the  level 
of  the  geometry  of  their  time,  and  Aahmes  may  have 
done  the  same.  It  might  be  a sufficient  reply  to  this  to 
say  that  no  one  can  have  a right  to  assume  anything  of 
the  sort  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence  on  the 
subject.  But,  waiving  this,  it  is  probably  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  consecration  of  the  methods  of  the 
papyrus,  to  which  the  inscription  of  Edfu  bears  witness,  is 
good  evidence  that  these,  and  these  alone,  constituted  the 
sacred  geometry  of  the  Egyptians.  Had  the  priests  them- 
selves possessed  anything  resembling  the  Greek  geometry, 
they  would  have  had  no  scruple  in  making  use  of  it. 

Having  thus  established  our  right  to  regard  the  liliind 
papyrus  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  Egyptian  geometry  in 
the  time  of  Thales,  let  us  now  examine  its  methods  more 
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closely.  We  see  at  once  from  it  that  such  geometry  as 
existed  in  Egypt  was  studied  entirely  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Herodotos,  who  tells  us  that  it  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  measuring  the  lands  afresh  after  the  inunda- 
tions,20 is  obviously  far  nearer  the  truth  than  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  it  grew  out  of  the  leisure  enjoyed  by  the 
priestly  caste.21  We  may  be  sure  that  the  essentially 
Greek  idea  of  the  noble  use  of  leisure  never  dawned 
upon  an  Egyptian  mind.  Aahmes  looks  at  his  problems 
entirely  from  the  land-surveyor’s  and  the  pyramid- 
builder’s  point  of  view.  He  constantly  neglects  small 
fractions ; and,  in  calculating  the  area  of  triangles,  he 
always  assumes  that  they  have  one  right  angle,  even 
when  the  other  data  exclude  such  an  assumption  alto- 
gether. This  is  the  attitude  of  the  artificer,  who  only 
requires  that  an  angle  should  be  as  nearly  a right  angle 
as  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  and  not  that 
of  the  geometer  who  is  a seeker  after  truth.  The  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  papyrus  is,  however,  the  collection 
of  exercises  in  the  construction  of  equal  angles.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  is  a problem  which  presents  itself  in 
the  building  of  pyramids,  and  the  Egyptians  hit  upon  an 
ingenious  method  of  solving  it.  This  consisted  in  find- 
ing what  they  called  the  seqt  of  the  angle,  that  is, 
the  numerical  ratio  between 
the  pircmus  AB  and  half  the 
■uchatebt  BC.  If  we  premise  that 
1 ell  = 7 palms,  the  following 
example  explains  itself : — 

Uchatebt  (BC)  = 300  ells. 

Pircmus  (AB)  = 250  ells. 

. ' . seqt  = if, 2 ells  = 5 A-  palms. 

20  ii.  109.  21  Met.  A,  1.  9815,  23-25. 
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In  other  words,  for  every  ell  in  half  the  base,  there  will 
be  5 vjV,  palms  in  the  side.  The  practical  application  is 
obvious.  If  you  have  the  base  of  your  pyramid  marked 
out,  and  you  know  the  scqt,  you  have  only  to  measure  the 
number  of  ells  in  any  part  of  the  base  BD',  to  erect  a 
wooden  post  A'D',  and,  with  a rope  knotted  at  intervals 
of  palms,  you  can  find  the  point  A'  in  the  side  of 
the  pyramid.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  point 
reached  by  Egyptian  geometry;  and  that  the  Greeks 
learnt  as  much  as  this  from  the  Egyptians  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  their  adoption  of  the  word  jAremus 
into  their  language,  though  in  a different  sense.  It  is, 
however,  likely  that,  from  a comparatively  early  period, 
they  generalised  this  rule  of  thumb  into  a theory  of 
proportional  triangles  which  admitted  of  an  indefinite 
variety  of  applications  in  the  measurement  of  inacces- 
sible distances  (§  5).  This  generalisation  suggested  in 
due  time  the  idea  of  geometry  as  a pure  science,  the 
type  of  what  our  knowledge  of  the  world  should  be  ; 
and  this  view  was  expressed  in  the  new  name  ra  fiaQi)- 
fj.ara,  which  soon  took  its  place  alongside  of  Yeat/xeTpia, 
a literal  translation  from  the  Egyptian  hunu.  We  owe 
the  beginnings  of  scientific  geometry  to  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  it  happens  that  we  can  easily  test  the  progress  made 
by  them  and  others  during  the  period  we  are  about  to 
study.  Thales  learnt  from  the  Egyptians  all  that  they 
could  teach  him,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  Demo- 
kritos  is  able  to  say : “ I have  listened  to  many  learned 
men,  but  not  one  has  yet  surpassed  me  in  the  construction 
of  figures  out  of  lines  accompanied  by  demonstration — 
not  even  the  Egyptian  ‘ harpedonapts  ’ as  they  call  them.” 22 

2-  R.  P.  145  A.  The  word  afrilota-rms  is,  as  Cantor  first  pointed  out, 
a Greek  one,  and  means  simply  “cord-fastener.”  The  landscape-gardener 
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IX.  The  other  source  from  which  the  Ionians  derived  Babylonian 

astronomy. 

materials  for  their  cosmology  is  the  Babylonian  astronomy. 

Here  again,  however,  we  note  that  what  they  borrowed 
was  merely  empirical,  while  all  their  science  was  original. 

I take  the  following  statements  as  to  the  astronomy  of 
the  Babylonians  from  Professor  Sayce’s  Hibbert  Lectures.-* 

As  he  attributes  (p.  371)  a far  greater  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  science  to  Babylonian  cosmo- 
logy than  I can  allow,  he  will  probably  be  regarded  as  an 
impartial  witness.  Our  earliest  source  of  information  on 
the  subject,  he  tells  us,  is  the  “ Observations  of  Bel,”  said 
to  have  been  compiled  for  King  Sargon.  These  observa- 
tions are  of  the  most  minute  and  careful  kind,  but  they 
are  utterly  devoid  of  all  scientific  character.  There  is 
no  theory  of  the  heavens  implied  in  them  ; there  is 
nothing  but  a record  of  events.  Nor  are  these  events 
recorded  for  any  scientific  purpose.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  Sayce:  “If  a war  with  Elam  had  followed  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  a particular  day,  it  was  assumed 
that  a recurrence  of  the  eclipse  on  the  same  day  would 
be  followed  by  a recurrence  of  a war  with  Elam  ” (p.  398). 

Nay,  so  ignorant  were  the  Babylonians  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  recurrences  which  they  had  observed,  that  they 
actually  expected  the  weather  to  follow  a cycle  of  the 
same  kind,  and  made  elaborate  records  of  it  accordingly. 

To  say,  then,  that  Anaximander,  with  his  magnificent 
hypothesis  as  to  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  owed  his 
astronomy  to  the  observatory  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  is 
clearly  absurd. 

laying  out  a flower-bed  is  the  modern  representative  of  the  “liarpedonapts,” 
and  may  fairly  be  credited  with  as  much  knowledge  of  geometry. 

23  See  also  the  same  writer’s  article  “Babylonia”  in  the  Encyclopedia, 

Brilannica. 
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We  may  sum  up  all  this  by  saying  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  borrow  either  their  philosophy  or  their  science 
from  the  Oriential  peoples.  They  did,  however,  get  from 
Egypt  certain  rules  of  mensuration  which,  when  general- 
ised, gave  birth  to  geometry  ; while  from  Babylonia  they 
learnt  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  recur  in  cycles 
with  the  greatest  regularity.  This  piece  of  knowledge 
undoubtedly  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  rise  of 
science ; for  to  the  Greek  it  suggested  further  questions 
such  as  the  Babylonian  did  not  dream  of. 

The  scientific  X.  It  is  necessary  to  say  something  as  to  the  scientific 
tile  ear l y*G r e ek  worth  of  the  philosophy  we  are  about  to  study.  We 
cosmology.  qave  just  seeu  tpat  tpe  Oriental  peoples  were,  at  the 

time  of  which  we  write,  considerably  richer  than  the 
Greeks  in  accumulated  facts,  though  these  facts  had 
certainly  not  been  observed  for  any  scientific  purpose, 
and  their  possession  never  suggested  a revision  of  the 
primitive  view  of  the  world.  The  Greeks,  however,  saw 
in  them  something  which  could  be  turned  to  account, 
and  they  were  never  as  a people  slow  to  act  on  the 
maxim,  Chcicun  prcnd  son  bicn  'par tout  oil  it  Ic  tvouvc. 
The  most  striking  monument  of  this  spirit  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  work  of  Herodotos ; and  the 
visit  of  Solon  to  Croesus  which  he  describes,  however 
unhistorical  it  may  be,  gives  a very  lively  and  faithful 
picture  of  it.  Croesus,  in  the  episode  referred  to,  tells 
Solon  that  he  has  heard  much  of  “his  wisdom  and  Ins 
wanderings,”  and  how,  from  love  of  knowledge  ( cf)iXo - 
aocpecov),  he  has  travelled  over  much  land  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen  (decopi^  eiveice v).  The 
words  6e(opirj,  (piXocrotpir),  and  laTopi'r)  are,  in  lact,  the 
catchwords  of  the  time,  though  they  had,  we  must 
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remember,  a very  different  meaning  from  that  which  they 
were  afterwards  made  to  bear  at  Athens.  The  idea 
which  underlies  them  all  may,  perhaps,  be  best  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  Curiosity ; and  it  was  just  this  great 
gift  of  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  see  all  the  wonderful 
things — pyramids,  inundations,  and  so  forth — that  were 
to  be  seen,  which  enabled  the  Greeks  to  pick  up  and 
turn  to  their  own  uses  such  scraps  of  knowledge  as  they 
could  come  by  among  the  barbarians.  No  sooner  did  a 
Greek  philosopher  know  half  a dozen  geometrical  pro- 
positions, and  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
recur  in  cycles,  than  he  set  to  work  to  look  for  law 
everywhere  in  nature,  and,  with  a splendid  audacity, 
almost  amounting  to  vftpoi,  to  construct  a system  of  the 
universe.  We  may  smile,  if  we  please,  at  the  strange 
medley  of  childish  fancy  and  true  scientific  insight  which 
these  Titanic  efforts  display,  and  sometimes  we  feel 
disposed  to  sympathise  witli  the  sages  of  the  day  who 
warned  their  more  daring  contemporaries  “ to  think  the 
thoughts  befitting  man’s  estate  ” ( uvOpdoiriva  cfrpoveeiv). 
But  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
even  now  it  is  just  such  hardy  anticipations  of  experience 
that  alone  make  scientific  progress  possible,  and  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  early  inquirers  whom  we  are 
about  to  study,  made  some  permanent  addition  to  the 
store  of  positive  knowledge,  besides  opening  up  new 
views  of  the  world  in  every  direction.  Nor  would  it  be 
correct  to  think  of  their  speculations  as  having  been 
entirely  in  the  air.  The  nature  of  our  tradition,  which 
deals  almost  entirely  with  Clarita,24 — “ results,”  as  we 
should  call  them,  — tends  undoubtedly  to  create  this 
impression ; but,  for  all  that,  there  are  not  wanting 

24  See  Kote  on  Sources,  B. 
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traces  of  careful  anil  minute  investigation  of  nature. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  this  occurs,  where  perhaps 
we  should  least  expect  to  find  it,  in  Xenophanes.  That 
philosopher  was  in  every  way  the  least  strictly  scientific 
of  them  all,  and  yet  we  happen  to  know  that  he  supported 
one  of  his  theories  by  a careful  examination  of  fossils 
and  petrifactions  in  such  widely  scattered  localities  as 
Paros,  Malta,  and  Syracuse  (§  49).  Anaximander’s  map 
(§  11),  however  imperfect  it  may  have  been,  must  have 
been  a most  laborious  undertaking,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  introduced  the  gnomon  and  yolos  merely 
that  the  Spartans  might  know  the  time.  They  served 
him,  of  course,  to  make  those  observations  which  led  to 
his  discovery  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  We  shall 
have  to  insist  a good  deal  on  the  absence  from  early 
Greek  cosmology  of  anything  like  mere  dogma. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a fair  appreciation  of  the  really  scientific  character 
which  belongs  to  the  early  Greek  cosmology  is  its 
dependence  on  the  geocentric  hypothesis,  and  consequent 
identification  of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  us,  these  two  branches  of  science  could 
not  be  distinguished  so  long  as  the  earth  was  supposed  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  Kosmos  which  extended  from  it 
to  the  heavens.  And,  indeed,  the  very  idea  of  a Kosmos 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  or  an  Ouranos,  as  it  was 
called  originally,  is  foreign  to  our  ways  of  thinking. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  word  in  English  that  exactly 
represents  the  idea.  It  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the 
term  World  for  the  purpose;  but  then  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  does  n6t  refer  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the 
earth,  but  includes  everything  within  the  heavens  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  spherical.  The  word  Universe 
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is  far  too  wide;  it  means  the  All;  and  in  all  the  early 
cosmologies,  except  the  Eleatic,  there  was  held  to  be  a 
great  deal  outside  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  therefore 
outside  the  Kosmos.  Nay,  there  were  often  supposed  to 
be  innumerable  Worlds  in  the  Universe. 

The  science  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.  was  occupied 
mainly  with  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  “ aloft  ” ; 
and  these,  of  course,  include,  along  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  such  things  as  clouds,  rainbows,  and  lightning. 
It  was  therefore  possible  for  Xenophanes  to  identify  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  fiery  clouds  without  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  scientific  probability. 

Now,  in  judging  all  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
science  inevitably  and  rightly  began  with  the  most  obvious 
hypothesis,  and  that  it  was  only  the  thorough  working- 
out  of  this  that  could  show  its  inadequacy.  With  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  data  a more  comprehensive 
hypothesis  became  necessary,  no  doubt;  but  the  simpler 
one  was  quite  sufficient  to  begin  with.  We  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  relation  of  scientific  hypotheses 
to  ultimate  reality.  They  never  had,  nor  have  they  now, 
any  direct  relation  to  that  at  all.  They  are  formulae 
according  to  which  we  group  the  appearances  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  represent,  in  a form  admitting  of  calculation,  their 
dependence  on  one  another.  And  that  is  why  science 
does  not  really  accumulate,  but  is  entirely  transformed 
by  each  fresh  hypothesis.  It  is  only  the  data  that 
accumulate  ; and  when  we  say  that  a new  hypothesis  is 
“ truer  ” than  that  which  preceded  it,  we  mean  merely 
that  it  enables  us  to  co-ordinate  a larger  number  of  these 
data.  Hence,  further,  the  study  of  the  history  of  science 
can  yield  only  negative  results.  We  cannot  adopt  for 
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ourselves  hypotheses  which  were  only  intended  to  explain 
far  more  limited  data  than  we  now  possess.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  be  saved  from  the  error  of  setting  up 
as  the  ultimate  truth  of  things,  formulae  which  were 
worked  out  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  cannot  possibly 
explain  anything  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a vast 
mass  of  fresh  data  has  since  accumulated.  And  this 
negative  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  useless ; for  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  much  of  the  metaphysical  ground- 
work of  modern  science  were  in  this  very  position.  The 
hypotheses  of  such  men  as  Demokritos  are  even  now 
given  out  as  the  latest  generalisation  of  empirical  science. 

I do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  attack  scientific  men  for 
speaking  habitually  of  the  content  of  their  hypotheses  as 
if  it  were  the  thing  in  itself.  Language  is  so  constructed 
that  this  is  inevitable  ; and  when  they  are  not  writing 
popular  philosophy,  scientific  men  know  quite  well  what 
a scientific  hypothesis  really  is.  I only  claim  for  the 
early  Greek  inquirers  that  we  should  extend  a similar 
indulgence  to  them.  Their  data  were  vastly  less,  and  so 
their  hypotheses  were  far  less  comprehensive  and  far  less 
available  for  purposes  of  calculation,  lint  if  they  sought  for 
formulte  which  would  enable  them  to  co-ordinate  the  data 
they  had,  then  they  were  in  the  true  sense  scientific  men. 

And  we  oimht  further  to  remember  with  gratitude 
that  to  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  conception  of  an  exact 
science  which  should  take  in  the  whole  world  as  its 
object.  They  fancied — absurdly  enough,  no  doubt — that 
they  could  work  out  this  science  at  once.  We  some- 
time make  the  same  mistake  nowadays  ; and  it  can  no 
more  rob  the  Greeks  of  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
first  to  see  the  true,  though  perhaps  unattainable,  ideal 
of  all  science,  than  it  can  rob  our  own  scientific  men  of 
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the  honour  of  having  brought  this  ideal  nearer  to  us  than 
it  was  to  the  Greeks.  For  it  is  still  knowledge  of  the 
kind  foreseen  and  attempted  by  them  that  we  are  in 
search  of.  It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that,  but  for  the 
Greeks,  we  should  have  no  science  at  all.  History  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “ might  have  been.”  But  history 

does  teach  us  that  science  has  never  existed  except 
among  those  peoples  which  the  Greeks  have  influenced. 

Even  Indian  science  came  from  Hellas  in  the  train  of 
Alexander’s  army  ; for  any  Sanskrit  dictionary  will  show 
that  the  scientific  terminology  of  the  Hindus  is  Greek  in 
its  origin.  Nor  do  I believe  that  such  philosophical 
systems  as  the  Nyaya  and  the  Sankhya  would  ever  have 
arisen  apart  from  Greek  influences.  Of  course  the 
mysticism  of  the  Upanishads  and  of  Buddhism  were  of 
native  growth  and  profoundly  modified  philosophy.  But 
they  v’ere  religious,  and  not  scientific  in  their  origin. 

XI.  The  attainment  of  clear  views  regarding  the  Early  phiio- 
earliest  Greek  philosophy  has  been  appreciably  retarded  ceptual.'* ton 
by  the  mistake  which  Hegel  made  when  he  sought  for 
the  explanation  of  its  development  in  the  dialectical 
evolution  of  certain  concepts — Being,  Not-being,  Becom- 
ing, and  so  forth.  For  all  earl}'  Greek  thought  moved 
wholly  in  the  region  of  what  Hegel  calls  the  Vorstellvng , 
and  was  not,  therefore,  philosophy  at  all  in  his  sense  of 
the  word.  When  an  early  Greek  philosopher  speaks  of 
to  ov,  he  does  not  mean  Being,  but  Body ; to  yy  op  is 
empty  Space,  and  not  Not  - being.  There  is  always 
before  the  mind  of  an  Anaximander  or  a Herakleitos  a 
perfectly  clear  pictorial  idea,  his  system  is  thoroughly 
anschaulicli.  When,  therefore,  we  seek  to  understand 
these  systems,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  think  them 
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“Schools” 

philosophy. 


by  means  of  rational  concepts,  but  to  picture  them  in 
our  minds  by  means  of  images.  We  do  not  understand 
the  view  we  are  studying  till  we  have  done  this,  and  we 
ought  even  to  be  able  to  draw  a diagram  of  it  on  paper. 

XIT.  There  is  still  one  point  which  requires  elucida- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  all  through  this  volume  it  is 
assumed  that  regular  “ schools  ” of  philosophy  existed 
from  the  very  beginning.  Now  it  has  become  almost  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  this  is  an  anachronism,  and 
that  the  tradition  which  represents  the  Ionian  and  other 
cosmologists  as  standing  one  to  another  in  the  relation 
of  master  and  scholar,  is  a mere  invention  of  later  times. 
This  idea  seems  to  be  derived  from  Bacon,  who  more 
than  once  commends  the  older  philosophers  for  not 
having  formed  schools  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  did.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  imagine  where  he  can  have  found 
anything  to  justify  this  contrast.  All  the  tradition  is 
against  it,  and  the  whole  theory  rests  upon  a mistaken 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  early  civilisation  really 
develops.  Diels  has  brought  this  point  out  very 
clearly.25  In  almost  every  department  of  life,  he  ob- 
serves, the  corporation  at  first  is  everything  and  the 
individual  nothing.  Greek  medicine  originated  with  the 
guild  of  the  Asklepiads,  epic  poetry  was  developed  by  the 
Homeridai,  the  craft  of  sculpture  was  at  first  the  secret 
of  the  Daidalids.  Surely,  then,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  science  too,  in  those  early  days,  owed  its  advance- 
ment rather  to  the  joint  efforts  of  bodies  of  men  than  to 
the  solitary  researches  of  a gifted  individual  here  and 
there.  Further,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  later 
schools  of  Greek  philosophy  were  organised  as  quasi- 

25  See  H.  Diels,  Ueber  die  alt  ext  cn  Philosopher  schtden  der  Griechen,  in 
PhilosophUche  Au/mtze  Eduard  Zeller  geicidmet,  Leipz.  1887,  pp.  239-200. 
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religious  societies  ( diuaoi ),  the  members  of  which  lecl  to 
a certain  extent  a common  life.20  Xenophon  represents 
even  the  companions  of  Sokrates  as  sharing  a common 
table.27  Is  it  likely  that  associations  of  this  kind  grew 
up  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ? Lastly,  we  have 
one  admitted  instance  of  a philosophic  guild,  that  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  hypo- 
thesis, if  it  is  to  be  called  by  that  name,  of  a regular 
organisation  of  scientific  activity  will  alone  explain  all 
the  facts.  The  development  of  doctrine  in  the  hands  of 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  for  instance,  can 
only  be  understood  as  the  elaboration  of  a single  idea 
in  a school  with  a continuous  tradition.  There  is  no 
need,  then,  to  set  aside  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity 
on  this  subject.  We  have  the  authority  of  Plato  for 
speaking  of  the  “ Eleatic  band,” — an  expression  hardly 
applicable  to  the  two  or  three  men  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us, — and  he  also  speaks  of  “ the  men  of 
Ephesos,”  the  Herakleiteans,  as  if  they  formed  a strong 
body  in  his  own  day.28  The  traditional  statements  as  to 
the  relations  of  mastership  and  disciplesliip  between 
early  philosophers  go  back  to  no  less  an  authority 
than  Theophrastos,  and  we  shall  therefore  assume  fear- 
lessly with  Diels,  that,  besides  the  head  of  the  school  for 
the  time  being,  there  was  always  a circle  of  scholars  who 
took  part  in  the  researches  of  the  master,  and  kept  up 
the  traditions  of  the  society.  Of  course  we  cannot 
strictly  prove  it  at  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  but 
every  chapter  of  this  volume  will  furnish  fresh  evidence 
of  this  unduly  neglected  truth. 

26  Cf.  Usener’s  paper  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Academy  and  the  Peii- 
patos,  in  Pram.  Jahrbb.  liii.  p.  1 sqq. ; and  v.  Wilainowitz-Mollendorf’s 
A ntigonos  von  Karystox,  p.  263  sqq. 

27  Man.  iii.  14.  1.  28  Soph.  242  D ; Theait.  179  E. 
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THE  MILESIAN  SCHOOL. 

Miletos  and  1.  It  was  at  Miletos  that  the  earliest  school  of  scientific 

Lydia. 

cosmology  had  its  home.  At  the  time  it  arose,  the 
Milesians  were  in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position 
for  literary  and  scientific  as  well  as  for  commercial  pur- 
suits. They  had,  indeed,  come  into  conflict  more  than 
once  with  the  neighbouring  Lydians,  whose  rulers  were 
now  bent  upon  extending  their  dominion  to  the  coast ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  B.c.,  Thrasy- 
boulos,  tyrant  of  Miletos,  had  succeeded  in  making  terms 
with  King  Alyattes,  and  an  alliance  was  concluded 
between  them,  which  not  only  saved  Miletos  for  the 
present  from  a disaster  like  that  which  befell  Smyrna, 
but  also  secured  it  against  molestation  for  the  future. 
Even  half  a century  later,  when  Croesus,  resuming  his 
father’s  forward  policy,  made  war  upon  and  conquered 
Ephesos,  Miletos  was  still  able  to  maintain  the  old 
treaty  - relation  ; and  never,  strictly  speaking,  became 
subject  to  the  Lydians  at  all.1  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  sense  of  security  which  this  exceptional  position 
must  have  fostered  had  something  to  do  witli  the  rise  of 
scientific  inquiry.  Material  prosperity  is  necessary  as  a 
foundation  for  the  highest  intellectual  eflort ; and,  at  this 

1 On  the  history  of  Miletos  (luring  this  period,  see  Grote,  chap.  xvii.  ; 
Holm,  chap,  xxiii. ; Meyer,  Ge-ich.  rles  Alterthums,  § 187  sqq. 
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time,  Miletos  was  in  possession  of  all  the  refinements  of 
life  to  a degree  unknown  in  continental  Hellas. 

Hor  was  it  only  in  this  negative  way  that  the  Lydian 
connexion  may  have  favoured  the  growth  of  science  at 
Miletos.  What  would  at  a later  date  have  been  called 
Hellenism  was,  it  would  seem,  traditional  with  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadai.  There  may  well  be  some 
truth  in  the  statement  of  Herodotos,  that  all  the  “ soph- 
ists” of  the  time  flocked  to  the  court  of  Sardeis.2 3 * * * *  The 
tradition  which  represents  Croesus  as  what  we  should  call 
the  “ patron  ” of  Greek  wisdom,  was  fully  developed  in 
the  fifth  century  B.c. ; and,  however  unhistorical  its 
details  may  be,  it  must  clearly  have  some  sort  of  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  “ the  common 
tale  among  the  Greeks,”  that  Thales  accompanied  Croesus 
on  his  luckless  campaign  against  Pteria,  apparently  in 
the  capacity  of  military  engineer.  Herodotos,  indeed,  no 
doubt  quite  correctly,  disbelieves  the  story  that  he 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Halys.8  But  he  does  not 
attack  it  on  the  ground  of  any  antecedent  improbability ; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  reported  it  found  no 


2 Herod,  i.  29.  Some  other  points  may  he  noted  in  confirmation  of 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  “ Hellenism”  of  the  Mermnadai.  Alyattes 
had  two  wives,  one  of  whom,  the  mother  of  Croesus,  was  a Kalian  ; the 
other  was  an  Ionian,  and  by  her  he  had  u son  called  by  the  Greek  name 
Pantaleon  (ib.  92).  The  offerings  of  Gyges  were  pointed  out  in  the 
treasury  of  Kypselos  at  Dclphoi  (ib.  14),  and  those  of  Alyattes  were  one 
of  the  “sights”  of  the  place  (ib.  25).  Croesus  also  showed  great  liber- 
ality to  Delphoi  (ib.  50),  and  to  many  other  Greek  shrines  (ib.  92).  He 
gave  most  of  the  pillars  for  the  great  temple  at  Ephesos.  The  stories  of 
Miltiades  (vi.  37)  and  Alkmeon  (ib.  125)  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion. 

3 Herod,  i.  75.  He  disbelieves  it  because  he  had  heard,  probably  from 

the  Greeks  of  Sinope,  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  bridge  on  the  royal 

road  between  Ankyra  and  Pteria.  Kamsay,  Asia  Minor,  p.  29.  Xan- 

tlios  recorded  a tradition  that  it  was  Thales  who  induced  Crccsus  to 

ascend  his  pyre  when  he  knew  a shower  was  coming  (fr.  19). 
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difficulty  in  accepting  the  relation  which  it  presupposes 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  king.  Nor  are  other 
indications  wanting  that,  during  this- period,  the  Lydians 
assimilated  Greek  culture  to  a remarkable  degree.  In 
the  next  century,  Xanthos,  a native  of  Sardeis,  wrote  a 
history  of  his  own  country  in  the  Greek  tongue ; while, 
even  before  Thales,  Alkman  had  introduced  Lydian  music 
into  Hellas  by  setting  it  to  Greek  words.  From  such 
facts  as  these  we  conclude  that  it  is  quite  possible  the 
Lydian  monarchs  really  did  do  something  to  stimulate 
the  new  ardour  of  scientific  inquiry  among  their  Hellenic 
dependants. 

It  should  be  added  to  all  this  that  the  Lydian  alliance 
would  greatly  facilitate  intercourse  with  Babylon  and 
Egypt.  With  both  these  countries  Croesus  was  on 
friendly  terms ; and  in  them  were  to  be  found,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  empirical  data  on  which  a scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  world  might  be  based.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  Anrasis  of  Egypt  had  the  same  Hellenic  sym- 
pathies as  Croesus,  and  that  the  Milesians  possessed  a 
temple  of  their  own  at  Naukratis.4 


I.  THALES. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  founder  of  the 
Milesian  School,  and  therefore  the  first  of  the  cosmo- 
logists,  was  Thales.5  But  all  that  we  can  really  be  said 


4 Milesians  at  Naukratis,  Herod,  ii.  178,  where  Amasis  is  said  to  have 
been  <pixix\».  He  subscribed  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Delphoi 
after  the  great  fire  ( ib . 180). 

0 Simplicius,  indeed,  quotes  from  Theophrastos  the  statement  that 
Thales  had  many  predecessors  ( Dox . p.  475,  11).  This,  however,  need 
not  trouble  us  ; for  the  scholiast  on  Apollonios  Rhodios  (ii.  1248)  tells  us 
that  Theophrastos  made  Prometheus  the  first  philosopher.  In  othei 
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to  know  about  his  life  comes  from  Herodotos ; and  even 
his  statements  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  for 
the  romance  which  gathered  round  the  names  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  was  already  pretty  fully  developed 
when  he  wrote.  He  tells  us,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Thales  was  of  Phoenician  descent.  Some  ancient  writers 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  he  came  of  a “ Kadineian  ” 
stock  which  had  emigrated  in  early  days  from  Boiotia ; 
others  declared  that  he  was  himself  a Phoenician  by 
birth.6  The  name  of  his  father,  Examyes,  which  looks  as 
if  it  were  Kalian,  suggests,  however,  a more  probable 
explanation.  We  know  that  the  Greeks  did  not  always 
distinguish  very  clearly  between  Karians  and  Phoenicians. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  Kadmeian  settlers  may  have 
tried  to  legitimise  their  position  in  Karia  by  making  use 
of  the  idea  that  Phoenicians  and  Karians  were  much  the 
same  thing,  and  that,  in  occupying  the  Karian  towns, 
they  were  only  resuming  possession  of  their  old  homes. 
If  we  consider,  further,  that  Thales  was  supposed  to  have 
introduced  certain  rules  of  navigation  from  Phoenicia,7  we 
shall  see  how  naturally  the  statement  reported  by  Hero- 
dotos would  come  to  be  made.  At  any  rate,  the  Karian 
name  borne  by  the  father  of  Thales  lends  no  support  to 
the  view  that  lie  was  a Semite ; for  the  Karians  were  an 
Aryan  people  who  had  been  almost  completely  assimi- 
lated by  the  Milesians.  We  find  upon  the  monuments 
Karian  and  Greek  names  alternating  in  the  same  families  ; 
and  there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Thales 

words,  he  prefaced  his  Opinions  by  a rationalistic  explanation  of  certain 
cultnre-mytlis. 

6 Herod,  i.  170  (R.  P.  Sc) ; 1).  L.  i.  22  (It.  1>.  8 B). 

7 Kallimaclios,  ap.  D.  L.  i.  22.  Thales  is  alluded  to  as  a practical 
inventor  in  Plato,  Hep.  x.  GOO  A,  no  doubt  because  of  his  improvements 
in  navigation. 
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was  anything  else  than  an  ordinary  Milesian  citizen, 
though  perhaps  with  Karian  blood  in  his  veins.8 

3.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  statement  that  Hero- 
dotos  makes  about  Thales  is  that  he  foretold  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
Lydians  and  the  Medes.9  Now,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of 
eclipses.  Anaximander  and  his  immediate  successors 
certainly  were  so,10  and  it  is  surely  incredible  that  the 
right  explanation  should  once  have  been  given  and  then 
forgotten  so  soon.  Even  supposing,  however,  that  Thales 
had  known  the  cause  of  eclipses,  no  one  can  believe  that 
such  scraps  of  elementary  geometry  as  he  may  have 
picked  up  in  Egypt  would  ever  have  enabled  him  to 
calculate  one  from  the  elements  of  the  moon’s  path ; it 
is  not  surprising,  then,  that  many  scholars  should  simply 
have  disbelieved  the  story  altogether.11  And  yet  the 
evidence  is  far  too  strong  to  be  rejected  offhand.  The 


8 See  Diels,  Thales  ein  Semite?  {Arch.  ii.  165  sqq.),  and  Immisch,  Zu 
Thales  Abkuvft  ( ib . 515).  The  variant  ’Ega^uaihuu  for  ’E lapiou  led 
Schuster  (Act.  Soc.  Phil.  Lips.  iv.  328  sqq.)  to  suppose  that  the  father 
of  Thales  was  really  called  Samuel,  and  was  therefore  a Semite.  The 
reading  in  question,  however,  arises  merely  from  a corruption,  of  which 
Diels  has  skilfully  explained  the  origin.  The  name  Examyes  occurs  also 
in  Kolophon  (Hermesianax,  Leontion,  fr.  2,  38  Bgk.),  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  other  Karian  names  such  as  Cheramyes  and  Panamyes.  For 
proof  that  Karian  was  an  Aryan  language,  see  Meyer  in  Bezz.  Beitr. 
x.  147  ; and,  for  the  confusion  of  Karians  and  Phoenicians,  Athen., 
Deipn.  p.  174,  where  we  are  told  that  Karia  was  called  Phoinike  by 
Korinna  and  Bakchylides. 

9 Herod,  i.  74. 

10  For  the  theories  held  by  Anaximander  and  Herakleitos,  see  R.  P. 
14  C,  and  §§  18,  58. 

11  So  especially  Martin  (R6v.  Arch.  ix.  p.  170  sqq.),  who  holds  that 
what  Thales  really  did  was  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  solar  eclipses. 
This  is  most  improbable  (see  last  note),  and  the  statement  of  Actios  to 
that  effect  (ii.  24.  1)  is  at  best  a conjecture  like  Martin’s  own.  The 
objections  of  Martin  do  not  apply  to  the  view  given  in  the  text,  which  is 
that  of  Tannery  ( Science  hellene,  p.  55  sqq.). 
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testimony  of  Herodotos  to  an  event  which  must  have 
happened  about  a hundred  years  before  his  own  birth 
may,  no  doubt,  be  deemed  insufficient ; but  that  of  Xeno- 
phanes, authenticated  by  Herakleitos  and  Demokritos,  is 
a very  different  matter,  and  this  is  what  we  have  really 
to  deal  with.12  Xenophanes  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
disciple  of  Anaximander,  and  lie  may  quite  well  have 
seen  and  spoken  with  Thales.  In  any  case,  he  must 
have  known  scores  of  people  who  were  able  to  remember 
what  happened,  and  he  had  no  conceivable  interest  in 
misrepresenting  it.  The  prediction  of  the  eclipse,  then, 
is  better  attested  than  any  other  fact  about  Thales  what- 
soever, and  the  evidence  for  it  is  about  as  strong  as  for 
anything  that  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth 
century  B.c. 

Now  it  is  not  impossible  to  predict  eclipses  without 
knowing  their  true  cause.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the 
Babylonians  actually  did  so,  and  this  fact  is  suggestive 
enough.  Moreover,  as  it  happens,  we  know  something  of 
their  method  of  calculation.  On  the  basis  of  their  astro- 
nomical observations,  they  had  made  out  a cycle  of  223 
lunar  months,  commonly  (though,  it  seems,  erroneously) 
called  the  Saros,  within  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  recurred  at  equal  intervals  of  time.13  It  is  true 
that  this  would  not  have  enabled  them  to  predict  eclipses 

l"  I).  L.  i.  23  : ^oxu  $£  xxrx  nvx;  Tparo;  xtrrpoXoyr.trxi  xxi  xXixxx;  IxXi'rJ. u; 
xxi  rpox'x;  vpoiimiv,  eo;  Qr,triv  E uhxfxoi  £v  rtj  rripi  tuv  xtrrpoXoyovpc'ivuv  iffroplx , 
oAv  atiTo*  xxi  S ivmfixvyis  xxi  lHpoSdlros  fxvputZ,’.!,  ftxprupi’i A’  xlru  xxi  'HpxxXii'riis 
xxi  Axptoxpirot. 

13  The  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Clialda:an  cycle  in  this  connexion 
seems  to  have  been  the  Rev.  George  Costard,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College. 
See  his  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Astronomy  in  History  (London  1764), 
I'.  17.  According  to  Assyriologists,  the  Sar  was  really  a period  of  3600 
years  (Sayce,  s.v.  “Babylonia,”  in  Encycl.  Brit.)  ; still,  even  if  there  has 
been  some  mistake  about  the  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cycle 
in  question  was  known  at  Babylon. 
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of  the  sun  for  a given  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface  ; for 
these  phenomena  are  not  visible  at  all  places  where  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  the  time.  We  do  not  occupy 
a position  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  what  astro- 
nomers call  the  geocentric  parallax  has  to  be  taken  into 
account.  It  would  only,  therefore,  be  possible  to  tell  by 
means  of  the  cycle  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  be 
visible  somewhere,  and  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
look  out  for  it.  Now,  if  we  may  judge  from  a report  by 
a Chaldman  astronomer  which  has  been  preserved,  this 
was  just  the  position  of  the  Babylonians.14  They  watched 
for  eclipses  at  the  proper  dates ; and,  if  they  did  not 
occur,  they  announced  the  fact  as  a good  omen.  To 
explain  what  we  are  told  about  Thales  no  more  than  this 
is  required.  He  simply  said  there  would  be  an  eclipse  ; 
and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  visible  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  a striking  occasion. 

4.  The  prediction  of  the  eclipse  does  not,  then,  throw 
much  light  upon  the  scientific  attainments  of  Thales  ; 
but,  if  we  can  fix  its  date,  it  will  give  us  a point  from 
which  to  start  in  trying  to  determine  the  time  at  which 
he  lived.  Modern  astronomers  have  calculated  that  there 
were  two  eclipses  of  the  sun  visible  in  Asia  Minor  about 


u See  George  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries  [1875],  p.  409.  The  inscrip- 
tion which  follows  was  found  at  Kouyunjik  : — 

“ To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  Abil-Istar. 

. 

“ Concerning  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  of  which  the  king  my  lord  sent  to 
me  ; in  the  cities  of  Akkad,  Borsippa,  and  Nipur,  observations  they  made, 
and  then  in  the  city  of  Akkad  we  saw  part.  . . . The  observation  was 
made,  and  the  eclipse  took  place. 

• • 

“And  when  for  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  we  made  an  observation,  the 
observation  was  made  and  it  did  not  take  place.  That  which  I saw  with 
my  eyes  to  the  king  my  lord  I send.” 
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the  time  required;  one  in  G10,  the  other  in  585  B.c.15 
Now  several  ancient  chronologists  actually  give  585  b.c. 
as  the  date  of  the  eclipse,10  and  this  is  too  striking 
a coincidence  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  The  only  real 
objection  is  that,  according  to  the  figures  given  by 
ITerodotos,  Astyages  would  have  been  king  of  the  Medes 
in  that  year,  whereas  we  are  told  expressly  that  the 
battle  was  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares.  Assyrio- 
logists,  however,  assure  us  that  the  Median  chronology 
of  ITerodotos  is  falsified  by  the  mistaken  idea  that 
Cyrus  became  king  of  the  Medes  in  the  same  year  as 
he  became  king  of  the  Persians.  He  did  not  really 
succeed  in  dethroning  Astyages  till  550  B.c.,  eight  years 
later ; and,  accordingly,  we  must  put  all  the  dates  based 
on  the  era  of  Cyrus’  accession  eight  years  forward. 
The  result  of  this  correction  is  that  we  save  our  date 
by  a year.  Astyages  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till 
5S4  B.c.,  and  Cyaxares  would  still  be  king  of  the  Medes 
in  the  year  of  the  battle.17  We  may  take  it,  then,  that 
the  eclipse  foretold  really  was  that  of  May  28th  (O.S.), 
585  B.c.,18  and  we  may  infer  that  the  scientific  activity 
of  Thales  dates  back  at  least  to  that  year. 

It  is  interesting,  as  a confirmation  of  the  date  thus 
fixed,  to  observe  that,  according  to  Demetrios  Phalereus, 
Thales  “ received  the  title  of  sage  ” — he  seems  to  regard 
it  as  a sort  of  honorary  degree — in  the  archonship  of 


15  Airy  in  Phil.  Trans,  cxliii.  p.  179  sqrj. 

18  Eudemos  gave  the  date  roughly  as  01.  L.  Pliny,  however  {Hist. 
Hat.  ii.  12.  53),  gives  01.  XLVIII.  4 (585  b.c.)  ; and  this  agrees  with 
Jerome’s  Abr.  1432. 

17  Meyer,  Gesch.  dr. s Altsrth.  §§  413  and  461.  This  disposes  of  Tannery's 
objection  to  the  date  585  b.c. 

18  Or,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  May  22nd.  See  the  note  in 
Ueberweg,  p.  33  (Eng.  trails.). 
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Damasias ; and  that,  according  to  the  Marrnor  Parium, 
is  just  the  year  585  B.c.19  It  has  also  been  proved  by 
Diels  that  Apollodoros  fixed  the  “ floruit  ” of  Thales  in 
the  very  same  year.20  It  seems  to  me  that  all  these 
coincidences  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  some  trustworthy  authority  — say  Hekataios- — 
actually  recorded  that  the  eclipse  occurred  during  the 
otherwise  memorable  archonship  of  Damasias. 

5.  The  introduction  of  Egyptian  geometry  into  Hellas 
is  universally  ascribed  to  Thales.  That  he  did  actually 
visit  Egypt  is  probable,  for  he  had  a theory  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  a well-known  passage 
Herodotos  gives  three  explanations  of  the  fact  that  this 
alone  of  all  rivers  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter.21 
As  his  custom  is  in  such  cases,  he  does  not  name  the 

19  Demetrios  Phalereus,  ap.  D.  L.  i.  22  (R.  P.  8 B).  For  the  date  of 
Damasias,  see  Diels,  U eber  die  Berliner  Fragmente  der  ’A&jvaL/v  mxi nia, 
p.  11,  n.  2.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Politeia  itself  points  to 
another  date,  as  Mr.  Kenyon  thinks.  On  the  contrary,  as  I read  the 
passage  (p.  33,  K),  the  date  fixed  by  Dopp  ( Qncestiones  de  Marm.  Par. 
p.  59)  is  directly  confirmed  by  it.  The  years  of  “Anareliia”  are  590  and 
586  b.c.,  and  the  archonship  of  Damasias  follows  immediately  after  the 
second  of  these. 

20  According  to  our  text  of  D.  L.  i.  37  (R.  F.  8 A),  Thales  was  born 

in  01.  XXXV.  (640-637  b.c.),  and  died,  seventy  - eight  years  old,  in 
01.  LVIII.  (548-545  b.c.).  These  figures  cannot,  of  course,  be  reconciled 
with  each  other,  and  we  must  assume  a mistake  somewhere.  Diels  has 
withdrawn  the  explanation  which  he  gave  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum, 
xxxi.  15  (R.  P.  8a).  He  now  holds  that  the  year  of  the  floruit  has 
been  confused  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Thales,  and,  further,  that  the 
archon  Damasias  of  639  b.c.  has  been  confused  with  his  namesake  of 
585  b.c.  We  may  assume  that  Apollodoros  made  Thales  die  in  547  B.C. , 
the  year  before  the  “ruin  of  Ionia”  which  he  foresaw,  and  that  he  fixed 
his  floruit  in  585  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  eclipse.  The  regular  assumption 
of  Alexandrian  chronology  is  that  the  falls  in  the  fortieth  year,  so 

Thales  would  be  born  in  625  B.c.  Now  625  to  547  gives  just  the  seventy- 
eight  years  required.  Sosikrates,  on  the  other  hand  (ap.  D.  L.  l.c. ), 
counting  from  01.  XXXV.  (the  date  of  Damasias  I.)  to  01.  LVIII.,  said, 
in  round  numbers,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

21  Herod,  ii.  20. 
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authors  of  those  explanations  ; but  the  first  of  them,  that 
which  attributes  the  floods  to  the  Etesian  winds,  is 
ascribed  to  Thales  in  the  Placita ,22  and  also  by  many  later 
writers.  Diels  has  shown  that  all  those  statements  are 
derived  from  a treatise,  On  the  Rise  of  the  Nile,  attributed 
to  Aristotle  and  known  to  the  Greek  commentators,  but 
now  extant  only  in  a Latin  epitome  of  the  thirteenth 
century.23  In  this  work  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
three  theories  mentioned  by  Herodotos  were  given,  the 
first  being  ascribed  to  Thales,  the  second  to  Euthymenes 
of  Massalia,  and  the  third  to  Anaxagoras.  Where  did 
Aristotle,  or  whoever  wrote  the  book,  get  these  names  ? 
We  think  naturally  once  more  of  Hekataios,  whom 
Herodotos  so  often  reproduces  without  mentioning  his 
name ; and  this  conjecture  is  much  strengthened  when 
we  find  that  Hekataios  actually  mentioned  the  otherwise 
obscure  Euthymenes.24  We  may  perhaps  conclude,  then, 
that  Thales  really  was  in  Egypt ; and  that  Hekataios,  in 
describing  the  Nile,  took  account,  as  was  only  natural,  of 
his  distinguished  fellow-citizen’s  views. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss  here  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  mathematical  knowledge 
brought  back  by  Thales  from  Egypt,  but  it  seems 
desirable  to  point  out  that  most  writers  who  have 
treated  the  subject  have  seriously  misunderstood  the 
character  of  the  tradition.25  In  his  commentary  on  the 
First  Book  of  Euclid,  Proclus  enumerates,  on  the  author- 


22  Aet.  iv.  1.  1 ( Dox . p.  384). 

23  Dox.  pp.  226-229.  The  Latin  epitome  will  be  found  in  Val.  Rose’s 
edition  of  the  Aristotelian  Fragments. 

21  Hekataios,  fr.  278  (Muller,  F.  H.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  19). 

25  See  Cantor,  Vorlesunrjen  ueber  Geschichte  cler  Malhematik,  i.  p. 
112  sqq. ; and  Allman,  Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid,  in 
Hermathena,  iii.  pp.  164-174. 
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ity  of  Eudemos,20  certain  propositions  which  he  says 
were  known  to  Thales.  One  of  the  theorems  with  which 
he  credits  him  is  that  a triangle  is  determined  by  a side 
and  two  angles.  This  he  must  have  known,  says  Proclus 
(or  rather  Eudemos),  as  otherwise  he  could  not  have 
measured  the  distances  of  ships  at  sea  from  a watch- 
tower.  Here  we  see  how  all  these  statements  arose. 
Certain  remarkable  feats  in  the  way  of  measurement  were 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Thales,27  and  it  was  assumed 
that  he  must  have  known  all  the  propositions  which 
these  imply.  But  this  is  quite  an  illusory  method  of 
inference.  What  Thales  brought  from  Egypt  was 
mensuration  and  not  mathematics ; nor  have  we  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  knew  any  more  about  the 
rationale  of  the  rules  he  followed  than  did  the  author  of 
the  Itliind  papyrus.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  gave  those  rules 
a wider  application  than  the  Egyptians  had  done.  Still, 
mathematics,  properly  so  called,  did  not  come  into  exist- 
ence at  all  till  some  time  after  Thales. 

0.  Thales  appears  once  more  in  the  pages  of  Heroaotos 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  empire.  He  is 
said  to  have  urged  the  Ionian  Greeks  to  unite  in  a federal 
state  with  its  capital  at  Teos.28  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  more  than  once  in  the  sequel  that  the  early 
schools  of  philosophy  were  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  political  events  ; and  there  are  many 

26  Eudemos  wrote  the  first  histories  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  just 
as  Theophrastos  wrote  the  first  history  of  philosophy ; but  he  could  have 
no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  earliest  period,  for  no  mathematical 
writings  belonging  to  it  had  been  preserved. 

27  Measurement  of  the  height  of  pyramids  by  the  length  of  their  shadow, 
Pliny,  II.  N.  xxxvi.  12.  82  ; and  Plutarch,  Sept.  Sap.  Conv.  147  A. 
Thales  is  said  to  have  taught  this  to  the  Egyptians.  Distance  of  ships  at 
sea,  Proclus,  in  Eu cl.,  ed.  Friedlein,  p.  64. 

28  Herod,  i.  170  (R.  P.  8c). 
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things,  for  instance  the  part  played  by  Hekataios  in  the 
Ionian  revolt,  which  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
scientific  men  of  Miletos  took  up  a very  decided  position 
in  the  stirring  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Thales. 

It  is  this  political  action  which  has  gained  the  founder 
of  the  Milesian  School  his  undisputed  place  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  ; and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  his  position 
as  one  of  those  worthies  that  the  numerous  apocryphal 
anecdotes  which  were  told  of  him  in  later  days  attached 
themselves  to  his  name.29 

7.  If  Thales  ever  wrote  anything,  it  soon  was  lost,  and  Uncertain 

character  of 

the  works  which  were  written  in  his  name  did  not,  as  a the  tradition, 
rule,  deceive  even  the  ancients.30  Aristotle  professes  to 
know  something  about  the  views  of  Thales ; but  he  does 
not  pretend  to  know  the  way  they  were  arrived  at,  nor 
the  arguments  by  which  they  were  supported.  He  does, 
indeed,  make  certain  suggestions,  which  are  repeated  by 
the  doxographers  as  statements  of  fact ; but  he  himself 
simply  gives  them  for  what  they  are  worth.31  There  is 
another  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  doxographical 
tradition.  Many  a precise  looking  statement  in  the 
Placita  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  habit  of 
ascribing  any  doctrine  which  was,  roughly  speaking, 
characteristic  of  the  whole  Ionic  “ Succession”  to  “Thales 
and  his  followers,”  and  so  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
definite  statement  about  Thales.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  correctly 
informed  with  regard  to  the  leading  points  at  least  in 
the  cosmology  of  Thales.  AVe  have  seen  traces  of 

29  The  story  of  Thales  falling  into  a well  (Plato,  Theait.  174  A)  is 
nothing  but  a fable  teaching  the  uselessness  of  cm pla  • the  anecdote  about 
the  “corner”  in  oil  (Arist.  Pol.  A.  11)  was  doubtless  invented  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

30  See  R.  I>.  8 d. 


31  R.  P.  ib. 
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reference  to  him  in  Hekataios,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
likely  than  that  later  writers  of  the  school  should  have 
quoted  the  views  of  its  founder.  We  may  venture, 
therefore,  upon  a conjectural  restoration  of  the  cosmology 
of  Thales.  In  this  we  shall  be  guided  by  what  we  know 
for  certain  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Milesian 
School ; for  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  its 
characteristic  doctrines  at  least  foreshadowed  in  the 
teaching  of  its  earliest  representative.  But  all  this  must 
be  taken  for  just  what  it  is  worth ; speaking  strictly,  we 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  views  of  Thales  at  all. 

Conjectural  8.  The  statements  of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  the 

account  of  the 

cosmology  of  cosmology  of  Thales  may  be  reduced  to  three — 

Thales. 

(1.)  The  earth  floats  on  the  water.32 

(2.)  Water  is  the  material  cause  33  of  all  things. 

(3.)  All  things  are  full  of  gods  ; and  the  magnet  is  alive,  for 
it  has  the  power  of  moving  iron.34 

The  first  of  these  three  statements  has  often  been 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  and  Baby- 
lonian cosmogonies.35  Tannery  will  not  allow  that  Thales 
did  any  more  than  introduce  from  Egypt  the  view  that 
the  earth  floats  upon  the  waters,  that  our  world  is  a sort 


32  De  Ccelo,  P.,  13.  294a,  28  (R.  P.  9 B).  Later  writers  added  that 
Thales  gave  this  as  an  explanation  of  earthquakes.  Cf.  Aetios,  iii.  15.  1; 
and  Seneca,  Q.  N.  iii.  13.  This  is  probably  the  conjecture  of  some 
“Homeric  allegorist,”  who  wished  to  explain  the  epithets  Intriyaut  and 
ivo<rt%0wv,  Cf.  Diels,  Dox.  p.  225. 

33  Met.  A,  3.  9836,  20  (R.  P.  9 A).  I have  said  “material  cause,” 
because  Aristotle  has  rns  rmaurrs  *px*s  (9836,  19),  aud  that  means 
Tt!S  iv  vXr,;  lilu  ipxUs  (*6.  7). 

34  De  An.  A,  5.  411a,  7 (R.  P.  10  A);  i5.  2.  405a,  19  (R.  P.  10a). 
D.  L.  i.  24  (R.  P.  ib.)  adds  amber.  It  is  tantalising  that  Aristotle  docs 
not  name  the  author  of  the  “ notes”  to  which  he  refers. 

33  For  the  oldest  Egyptian  cosmology,  see  Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne, 
pp.  27-30;  and  for  the  Babylonian  Baau,  Sayce,  Encycl.  Brit.  ( loc . cit.) 
and  Genesis,  i.  2. 
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of  bubble  in  the  primeval  liquid  mass,  and  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  sail  across  the  upper  surface  of  that 
bubble,  the  watery  firmament,  in  boats.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  rash  to  say  that  Thales  was  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
ideas  of  this  kind.  But  the  Milesian  School  was,  as  we 
shall  see  more  and  more,  a society  with  a continuous 
tradition ; Thales  was  its  acknowledged  founder,  and  he 
could  not  have  been  so  in  any  true  sense  if  he  had  not 
gone  a step  farther  than  this.  We  must  also  take  into 
account  the  second  of  the  three  statements  given  above. 

It  is  expressed  in  Aristotelian  terminology,  but  it  would 
undoubtedly  mean  that  Thales  had  said  water  was  the 
fundamental  or  primary  matter,  of  which  all  other  sub- 
stances were  mere  transient  forms.  It  was,  we  know, 
just  such  a primary  substance  that  the  Milesian  School, 
as  a whole,  was  seeking,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
earliest  answer  to  the  great  question  of  the  day  should 
have  been  the  comparatively  subtle  one  given  by  Anaxi- 
mander. We  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  holding  that  the 
greatness  of  Thales  consisted  just  in  this,  that  he  was 
the  first  to  ask,  not  what  ivas  the  original  form  of  matter, 
but  what  is  the  primary  form  of  matter  now ; or,  more 
simply  still,  “ What  is  the  world  made  of  ? ” The 
answer  he  gave  to  this  question  was : water. 

9.  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  followed  by  Simplicius  Water, 
and  the  doxographers,  suggest  several  explanations  of  this 
answer.  By  Aristotle  these  explanations  are  given  as 
avowedly  conjectural ; but,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
they  are  repeated  by  later  writers  as  if  they  were  quite 
certain.30  The  most  probable  view  of  them  seems  to  me 

38  Met.  A,  3.  9836,  22  ; Act.  i.  3.  1 ; Simpl.  Phys.  36  D (R.  P.  9 
A.  C.  e).  The  lust  of  the  reasons  given  by  Aristotle,  namely,  that  Thales 
was  influenced  by  early  cosmogonieal  views  as  to  Okeanos  and  Tethys, 
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to  be  that  Aristotle  simply  ascribes  to  Thales  the  argu- 
ments used  at  a later  date  by  Hippon  of  Samos  in  support 
of  a similar  thesis.37  This  would  account  for  their 

physiological  character.  The  rise  of  scientific  medicine 
had  made  biological  arguments  very  popular  in  the  fifth 
century ; but,  in  the  days  of  Thales,  the  prevailing 
interest  was  not  physiological,  but  what  we  should  call 
meteorological,  and  we  must  therefore  try  to  understand 
the  theory  from  this  point  of  view. 

Nor  is  it  very  hard  to  see  how  considerations  of  a 
purely  meteorological  kind  may  have  led  Thales  to  adopt 
the  view  he  did.  Of  all  the  things  we  know,  water 
seems  to  take  the  most  various  shapes.  It  is  familiar  to 
us  in  a solid,  a liquid,  and  a vaporous  form,  and  so 
Thales  may  well  have  thought  that  he  saw  the  world- 
process  from  water  and  back  to  water  again  going  on 
before  his  very  eyes.  The  phenomenon  of  evaporation 
naturally  suggests  everywhere  that  the  fire  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  kept  up  by  the  moisture  which  they  draw  from 
the  sea.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  country  people 
speak  of  the  appearance  of  sunbeams  as  “ the  sun  draw- 
ing water.”  Water  comes  down  again  in  the  rain ; but 

stands  on  a different  footing  from  the  rest.  It  is  given  merely  as  the 
view  of  “some,”  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  strange  that  Brandis 
(Gesch.  d.  Gr.  ROm.  Phil  i.  p.  Ill)  should  have  regarded  it  as  the 
genuine  tradition.  It  is  not  so  strange  that  most  manuals  of  philo- 
sophical history  repeat  this  as  if  it  were  quite  certain.  Who  are  the 
“ some  ” to  whom  Aristotle  refers?  Krisclie  ( Forsch . 36,  n.  1)  suggested 
that  some  of  the  “ Sophists  ” were  intended  ; hut  surely  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  Aristotle  is  simply  quoting  Plato,  who  makes  this  point 
in  Theait.  181  B,  and  Krat.  402  B.  It  is  true  that  he  is  speaking 
primarily  of  Hcrakleitos  in  those  places,  hut  he  is  also  thinking  of 
the  older  doctrines  from  which  Hcrakleiteanism  was  developed.  Now 
these  references  in  Plato  are  plainly  ironical  and  playful,  so  the  "holo 
theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

37  Of.  De  An.  A,  2.  4056,  2 (R.  P.  173  B),  with  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  last  note. 
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only,  so  the  early  cosmologists  thought,  to  pass  in  turn 
into  earth.  This  view  seems  strange  to  us,  but  it  may 
have  seemed  natural  enough  to  men  who  were  familiar 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  which  had  formed  the  Delta,  and 
with  the  torrents  of  Asia  Minor  which  bring  down 
unusually  large  alluvial  deposits.  At  the  present  day 
the  Gulf  of  Latinos,  on  which  Miletos  used  to  stand,  is 
completely  filled  up.  Lastly,  they  thought,  earth  turns 
once  more  to  water, — an  idea  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  dew,  night -mists,  and  subterranean  springs.  For 
these  last. were  not  in  early  times  supposed  to  have  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  rain.  The  “ waters  under  the 
earth  ” were  regarded  as  an  entirely  independent  source 
of  moisture.38 

10.  We  come  now  to  the  third  of  the  Aristotelian  state-  Animism  <>r 
rnents  quoted  above.  We  shall  see  that  the  successors  H>*0/° 
of  Thales  attributed  a “ plastic  life  ” of  its  own  to  matter, 
and  were,  in  the  sense  explained  in  the  Introduction, 

“ hylozoists.”  If  we  may  judge  from  such  scanty  indica- 
tions as  we  have,  Thales  had  not  yet  reached  this  stage. 

The  saying  that  “ all  things  are  full  of  gods,”  which 
Aristotle  cites  as  evidence,  is  a mere  apophthegm  of  the 
common  type,  and  proves  nothing ; while  the  statement 
that  the  magnet  and  amber  are  alive,  implies,  if  any- 
thing, that  other  things  are  not.39  Of  one  thing,  at  any 
rate,  we  may  be  sure,  namely,  that  Cicero  is  making  a 
mere  mistake  when  he  says  that  Thales  believed  in  a 

38  See  Cliap.  IX.  § 1 46.  The  view  here  taken  most  resembles  that  of  the 
“Homeric  allegorist”  Herakleitos  (K.  P.  9e).  That,  however,  is  a mere 
conjecture  too,  probably  of  Stoic,  as  the  others  are  of  Peripatetic, 
origin. 

39  Battmkcr,  Pax  Problem  tier  Materie,  p.  1 0,  n.  1.  With  the  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  Thales  in  De  An.  A,  5.  41  In,  7,  compare  that  attributed  to 
Herakleitos  in  Pari.  An.  A,  5.  645a,  17. 
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divine  mind  which  fashioned  all  things  out  of  water;40 
Aristotle  tells  us  quite  distinctly  that  none  of  the  earliest 
cosmologists  distinguished  the  material  from  the  efficient 
cause.41  He  also  believed,  however,  that  Thales  taught 
the  world  had  a soul,  though  he  is  very  careful  to  mark 
this  as  merely  his  own  conjecture.42  Aetios  then  states 
that  Thales  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  teach  this  doctrine ; 
and  he  gives  it  in  the  stoical  phraseology  which  he 
found,  no  doubt,  in  his  immediate  source,  the  Vdusta 
Placita .43  To  the  same  source  is  doubtless  due  the 
identification  of  the  “ world-intellect  ” with  god.  This  is 
simply  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Thales.  Now  Cicero  follows  closely  the  author  of  the 
Epicurean  treatise  on  religion  found  at  Herculaneum,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  immediate  source  of  that  work.  This  in 
turn  went  back  to  a Stoic  epitome  of  Theoplirastos, 
which  no  doubt  “ accommodated  ” the-  view  ascribed  to 
Thales  by  him  just  as  the  Vdusta  Placita  did.  Cicero 
goes  a step  farther.  He  eliminates  the  Stoic  pantheism, 
and  turns  the  immanent  world-intellect  into  a Platonic 
demiourgos.  We  have  here  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Theophrastean  tradition  gradually 
degenerated.  In  this  case,  nothing  is  left  of  it  by  the 
time  it  reaches  Cicero.44 

40  N.  D.  i.  25  (R.  P.  10c).  Dr.  Reid  proposes  to  remove  the  inaccuracy 
by  reading  deum  autem  cam  (et)  mentem,  etc.  But  Minucius  Felix 
( Octav . 19)  already  had  the  reading  of  our  MSS.  (See  Mayor  on  Cic. 
N.  D.  loc.  cit.) 

41  Met.  A,  3.  984a,  17  sqq. 

42  De  An.  loc.  cit.  (R.  P.  10  A). 

43  Aet.  i.  7.  11  = Stob.  Ekl.  i.  56  (R.  P.  10  B). 

44  On  all  this,  see  Note  on  Sources,  B,  §§  11,  12  ; Krisclie,  Forschuntjen , 
p.  34  sqq.  ; Diels,  Dox.  pp.  125,  128.  The  Herculanean  papyrus  is 
unfortunately  defective  here ; but  we  know  enough  of  Philodemos’  rela- 
tion to  older  sources  to  be  pretty  sure  of  what  he  must  have  said.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  had  anticipated  Cicero’s  mistake. 
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II.  ANAXIMANDER. 

11.  The  next  name  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  Life  of  Anaxi- 

mander. 

of  Anaximander,  son  of  Praxiades.  He,  too,  was  a 
citizen  of  Miletos,  and  Theophrastos  described  him  as 
an  “associate”  of  Thales.45  We  have  seen  how  that 
expression  is  to  be  understood  (§  XII.). 

According  to  Apollodoros,  Anaximander  was  sixty-four 
years  old  in  01.  LVIII.  2 (546  B.c.)  ; and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Hippolytos,  who  says  that  he  was  born  in 
01.  XLII.  3 (610  B.c.).40  We  seem  to  have  here  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  combination  of  the  ordinary 
type ; for,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  Alexandrian 
chronology,  Anaximander  should  have  “ flourished  ” in 
565  B.c.,  that  is,  just  half-way  between  Thales  and 
Anaximenes,  and  this  would  make  him  sixty,  not  sixty- 
four,  in  546.  Xow  Apollodoros  appears  to  have  stated 
expressly  that  he  had  met  with  the  work  of  Anaximander  ; 
and  his  reason  for  mentioning  this  must  have  been  that 
he  found  there  some  chronological  indication  which 
enabled  him  to  fix  its  date  without  having  recourse  to 
conjecture.  Diels  suggests  that  Anaximader  may  have 
given  his  age  at  the  time  of  writing  as  sixty-four,  and 
that  the  book  may  have  contained  some  other  statement 
showing  it  to  have  been  published  in  546  B.c.47  Perhaps, 
however,  this  view  hardly  does  justice  to  the  fact  that 
the  year  given  is  that  of  the  fall  of  Sardeis  and  the 

45  R.  r.  lie.  That  the  words  vnktrtis  *,«.)  iraipos,  given  by  Simplicius 
in  his  commentary  to  the  Be  Ccelo  ( Schol . Br.  514a,  26),  are  the  original 
words  of  Theophrastos,  is  proved  by  the  agreement  of  Cic.  Acad.  ii. 

118  : popularis  et  sodcdis.  The  two  passages  represent  entirely  distinct 
branches  of  the  Theophrastean  tradition.  See  Note  on  Sources,  §§  7,  12. 

40  D.  L.  ii.  2 (R.  P.  11) ; Hipp.  Ref.  i.  6. 

47  Rheinisch.es  Museum,  xxxi.  24. 
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subjugation  of  the  Lydian  empire  by  the  Persians.  It 
may  be  a more  plausible  conjecture  that  Anaximander, 
writing  some  years  later,  incidentally  mentioned  what 
his  age  had  been  at  the  time  of  that  great  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ionian  states ; we  know  from  Xenophanes 
that  the  question,  “ How  old  were  you  when  the  Mede 
appeared  ? ” was  considered  an  interesting  one  in  those 
days.48  At  all  events,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  Anaximander  was  twenty-five  years  old  when 
Thales  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Hellenes  by  his  pre- 
diction of  the  eclipse,  and  that  he  did  not  publish  his 
book  till  at  least  forty  years  after.  When  he  died,  we 
do  not  know.40 

Like  his  predecessor,  Anaximander  distinguished  him- 
self by  certain  practical  inventions.  Favorinus  seems 
to  have  credited  him  with  that  of  the  (jnomon ; but  this 
can  hardly  be  correct,  for  Herodotos  tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  got  this  instrument  from  P>abylou.  Perhaps  it 
was  Anaximander  who  first  made  it  known  among  the 
Greeks.  He  was  also  the  first  to  construct  a map,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  Hekataios  made  this  the  basis  of 
his  geographical  work.50  It  will  be  noticed  that  we  come 


48  Xenophanes,  fr.  17  (R.  P.  79«). 

■»  It  seems  to  me  likely,  however,  that  Apollodoros  synchronised 
his  death  with  the  tyranny  of  Polykrates  (532  n.c.),  and  that  I).  L. 
(foe.  cit.)  has  confused  this  with  his  floruit.  For  other  views,  see 
R.  P.  lie. 

«*  Favorinus,  ap.  D.  L.  ii.  1 ; Herod,  ii.  109  (R.  P.  11  and  lift).  It 
seems  that  the  construction  of  famous  gnomons  was  ascribed  tradition- 
ally to  celebrated  philosophers  ; that  at  Delos  was  referred  to  Pherekydes 
of  Syros.  Pliny  [II.  N.  ii.  187)  ascribed  that  of  Sparta  to  Anaxi- 
menes, and  not  to  Anaximander,  ns  Favorinus  docs.  The  (jnomon  was 
simply  an  upright  upon  a llat  surface.  It  was  not  a sun-dial  j but  was 
used  for  determining  the  points  of  the  com  [hiss,  the  solstices  and  the 
equinoxes.  The  flat  sun-dial  was  not  invented  till  the  third  century 
ji.C. , by  Aristarchos  of  Samos,  and  its  place  was  taken  in  early  times 
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across  Hekataios  very  often  when  we  follow  up  the 
clues  given  us  by  what  we  are  told  of  the  Milesian 
cosmologists.  In  all  probability  he  was  a member  of 
the  school ; for  he  certainly  seems  to  have  maintained 
both  the  scientific  and  the  political  traditions  of  Thales. 

12.  Nearly  all  we  know  of  Anaximander’s  system  is  Theophrastos 

on  Anaximan- 

derived  in  the  last  resort  from  Theophrastos.  As  to  the  der’s  theory  of 

. . the  primary 

credibility  of  what  we  are  told  on  his  authority,  it  is  substance, 
enough  to  remark  that  the  original  work  of  Anaximander, 
which  was  in  the  hands  even  of  Apollodoros,  must 
certainly  have  existed  at  the  time  when  Theophrastos 
wrote  the  Opinions.  Moreover,  he  seems  once  at  least 
to  have  quoted  Anaximander’s  own  words ; and  we  have 
therefore  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote  with 
the  book  itself  open  before  him.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  what  he  said  of  Anaximander  in  the  First  Book  of 
his  great  work : — 


Anaximander  of  Miletos,  son  of  Praxiades,  a fellow-citizen 
and  associate  of  Thales,  said  that  the  material  cause  and  first 
element  of  things  was  the  Infinite,  he  being  the  first  to  intro- 
duce this  name  for  the  material  cause.52  He  says  it  is  neither 
water  nor  any  other  of  what  are  now  called  the  elements,53  but 
a substance  different  from  them  which  is  infinite,  from  which 
arise  all  the  heavens  and  the  worlds  within  them. — Phys.  Op. 
fr.  2 ( Dox . p.  476  ; R.  P.  12). 

He  says  that  this  is  eternal  and  ageless,  and  that  it  encom- 
passes all  the  worlds. — Hipp.  Ref.  i.  6 (R.  IJ.  13a). 


by  the  polos,  which  was  a concave  hemisphere.  See  Tannery,  Science 
hellene,  p.  82.  For  the  map  of  Anaximander,  see  Straho,  Geog.  i.  1.  11 
(R.  P.  116). 

51  See  the  conspectus  of  extracts  from  Theophrastos  given  hy  Diels, 
Dox.  p.  133.  Where  the  words  of  the  original  have  been  preserved  by 
Simplicius,  I have  given  them  alone.  On  the  various  writers  quoted,  see 
the  Note  on  Sources,  B. 

52  See  belowr,  n.  57. 

53  Reading  *<m  for  tivui,  with  Usener,  Analecta  Thcophrastea,  p.  31. 
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And.  into  that  from  which  tilings  take  their  rise  they  pass 
away  once  more,  “ as  is  ordained ; for  they  make  reparation  and 
satisfaction  to  one  another  54  for  their  injustice  according  to  the 
appointed  time,”  as  he  says  in  these  somewhat  poetical  terms. 
— Phys.  Op.  fr.  2 (R.  P.  12). 

And  besides  this,  there  was  an  eternal  motion,  in  the  course 
of  which  Was  brought  about  the  origin  of  the  worlds. — Hipp. 
Ref.  i.  G (R.  P.  1 3a). 

lie  did  not  ascribe  the  origin  of  things  to  any  alteration  in 
matter,  but  said  that  the  oppositions  in  the  substratum,  which 
was  a boundless  body,85  were  separated  out.1 — Simpl.  Phys.  p. 
150  D (R.  P.  14  A). 


The  primary  13.  Anaximander  taught,  then,  that  there  was  one 

substance  is 

not  one  of  the  eternal,  indestructible  substance  out  of  which  everything 

“elements.”  . , . 

arises,  and  into  which  everything  once  more  returns ; a 
boundless  stock  of  matter  from  which  the  waste  of 
existence  is  continually  being  made  good.  This  is  only 
the  natural  development  of  the  thought  we  have  ventured 
to  ascribe  to  Thales,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Anaximander  at  least  distinctly  formulated  it.  Indeed, 
we  can  still  follow  to  some  extent  the  reasoning  which 
led  him  to  do  so.  Thales  had  regarded  water  as  the 
most  likely  of  all  the  things  we  know  to  be  that  of 
which  all  other  substances  are  forms ; Anaximander 
appears  to  have  asked  himself  how  the  primary  substance 
could  be  one  of  these  particular  substances.  His  argu- 
ment is  preserved  by  Aristotle,  who  has  the  following 
passage  in  his  discussion  of  the  Infinite : — 


Further,  there  cannot  be  a single,  simple,  body  which  is 
infinite,  either,  as  some  hold,  over  and  above  the  elements, 

w The  important  word  aXX»jXoif  was  omitted  in  the  Aldiue  Simplicius, 
but  Useuer  (loc  cit.)  restored  it  from  the  MSS.  It  is  not  against  the 
Boundless  that  things  commit  “injustice,”  but  against  one  another. 

55  The  Aldine  here  had  the  monstrous  word  iro/ion.  Schleiermacher’s 
conjecture,  is  now  confirmed  by  Diels  from  all  the  Mt>S. 
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■which  they  then  derive  from  it,  any  more  than  without  this 
qualification.  For  there  are  some  who  hold  that  this  ( i.e . a 
body  over  and  above  the  elements)  is  what  is  infinite,  and  not 
air  or  water,  in  order  that  the  other  things  may  not  be  destroyed 
by  their  infinity.  They  are  in  opposition  one  to  another, — air  is 
cold,  water  moist,  and  fire  hot, — and  therefore,  if  any  one  of 
them  were  infinite,  the  rest  would  have  ceased  to  he  by  this  time. 
Accordingly  they  say  that  what  is  infinite  is  something  other 
than  the  elements,  and  that  from  it  the  elements  arise. — Arist. 
Phys.  T,  5.  204 b,  22  (R.  P.  12 h). 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  Anaximander  is  con- 
trasted with  Thales  and  with  Anaximenes.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  account  given  of  his 
reasoning  is  substantially  correct,  though,  of  course,  the 
form  is  Aristotle’s  own.  Anaximander  was  struck,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  opposition  and  strife  between  the 
things  which  go  to  make  up  the  world ; the  warm  lire 
was  opposed  to  the  cold  air,  the  dry  earth  to  the  liquid 
sea.  These  opposites  seem  to  be  waging  constant  warfare 
one  upon  the  other,  and  any  predominance  of  one  over  the 
other  was  an  “ injustice  ” for  which  reparation  must  be 
made.  This,  at  least,  seems  a more  probable  explanation 
of  the  quotation  about  injustice  made  by  Theophrastos, 
than  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  Anaximander 
regarded  the  separate  existence  of  things  as  itself  a 
wrong.  Such  an  idea  would  be  Indian  rather  than 
Greek,  and  we  shall  find  that  “justice”  means  with 
Herakleitos  the  observance  of  an  equal  balance  between 
the  “ elements.” 50  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  are 
probably  entitled  to  infer  from  the  passage  just  quoted 
that  Anaximander’s  thoughts  ran  somewhat  as  follows. 
If  Thales  had  been  right  in  saying  that  water  was  the 
fundamental  reality,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  how 
58  On  the  Herakleitean  “justice,”  see  below,  § 59. 
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Conflicting 
views  as  to 
the  primary 
substance. 


anything  else  could  ever  have  existed.  One  side  of  the 
opposition,  the  cold  and  moist,  would  have  had  its  own  way 
unchecked,  injustice  would  have  prevailed,  and  the  warm 
and  dry  would  have  been  driven  from  the  field  long  ago. 
We  must,  then,  have  something  which  is  not  itself  one  of 
the  warring  opposites  we  know,  something  more  primitive, 
out  of  which  they  arise,  and  into  which  they  once  more 
pass  away.  That  Anaximander  called  this  something  by 
the  name  of  <£ucrt9,  is  clear  from  the  doxographers ; the 
current  statement  that  the  word  apxv  in  the  sense  of  a 
“ first  principle  ” was  introduced  by  him,  is  probably  due 
to  a mere  misunderstanding  of  what  Theophrastos  says.57 

14.  So  far  all  is  pretty  clear;  but  when  we  come  to 
ask  what  is  the  proper  nature  of  this  boundless  some- 
thing, we  are  met  at  once  by  a number  of  difficulties 
which  have  excited  a lengthy  controversy.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  has  been  steadily  growing  ever  since 
the  days  of  Schleiermacher,  who  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  question  in  its  present  form,58  and  it  is  therefore 

87  If  the  words  quoted  from  Theophrastos  by  Simplicius,  p.  13  D. 

(R.  p.  12),  stood  by  themselves,  no  one  would  ever  have  supposed  them 
to  mean  that  Anaximander  called  the  Boundless  &px*t-  They  would 
naturally  be  rendered:  “having  been  the  first  to  introduce  this  name 
(he.  ro  aornpov)  for  the  *px»  but  the  words  of  Hippolytos  (Ref.  i.  6.  2), 
‘Tpuro;  rouvoy.a  xocXccoct  rrj s apxZs,  have  led  nearly  all  writers  to  take  the 
passage  in  the  less  obvious  sense.  We  know,  however,  that  Hippolytos  is 
not  an  independent  authority;  but  rests  altogether,  in  the  last  resort, 
upon  Theophrastos,  and  so  the  natural  view  to  take  is  that  either  his 
immediate  source,  or  he  himself,  or  a copyist,  has  dropped  out  roZro  before 
rollvoya,  just  as  Koyiiras  has  been  corrupted  into  The  other 

passage  from  Simplicius  compared  by  Usener  (p.  150,  23  D),  Tpuro;  alri-, 
upxnv  hvoyuroc;  ro  i/Toxuytvov,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  question.  It  means  simply  that  Anaximander  was  the  first  to 
name  the  substratum  as  the  “material  cause,"  which  is  a different  point 
altogether.  This  is  how  Neuhauser  takes  the  passage  (Anaximander, 
p.  7 sqq.) ; but  I cannot  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  word  uToxii- 
ycvov  is  ascribed  to  the  Milesian. 

88  For  this  literature  see  R.  P.  11«. 
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needful  for  us  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  on  the  matter. 
If  the  discussion  does  not  yield  much  in  the  way  of 
positive  results,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  of  use  by  calling 
our  attention  sharply  to  the  fact  that  certain  ideas  which 
are  quite  familiar  to  us  did  not  exist  at  all  in  those  early 
days. 

We  find,  then,  with  regard  to  Anaximander’s  “Bound- 
less” four  conflicting  views,  all  professing  to  rest  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle.  I hope  to  show  that  none 
of  these  can  be  historically  accurate.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  The  “Boundless”  is  a mixture  of  all  things. 

(2.)  The  “ Boundless  ” is  the  indeterminate  matter  of 
Aristotle. 

(3.)  The  “ Boundless  ” is  not,  indeed,  incorporeal  like 
Aristotle’s  matter,  but  it  is  devoid  of  quality. 

(4.)  The  “ Boundless  ” is  something  intermediate 
between  the  elements,  or  between  two  of  them. 

Let  us  examine  these  four  views  one  by  one. 

(1.)  The  Boundless  is  a Mixture. — This  view  has  been 
chiefly  maintained  in  modern  times  by  Bitter,  who  held 
that  Anaximander’s  physics  were  “ mechanical,”  not 
“ dynamical,”  and  that  he  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
opening  the  series  of  the  “ later  Ionian  physicists.”  If 
this  were  true,  it  would,  of  course,  destroy  our  hypothesis 
of  a Milesian  School  altogether ; and  certainly  the 
passage  of  the  Metaphysics 59  on  which  Bitter  mainly 
relies  seems  decisive  enough.  Aristotle  is  there  pointing 
out  how  his  own  theory  of  matter  is  foreshadowed  in 
earlier  philosophy,  and  he  does  so  in  these  words : “ And 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  the  One  of  Anaxagoras — a 
better  name  for  it  than  ‘All  things  together’ — and  the 
08  Met.  A,  2.  10696,  IS  (R.  P.  12c). 
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mixture  of  Empedokles  and  Anaximander.”  If  the  text 
is  right,  these  words  can  surely  have  but  one  meaning, 
namely,  that  Anaximander  regarded  the  primary  sub- 
stance as  a mixture  in  the  same  sense  that  Empedokles 
did.  Eut  there  are  strong  reasons,  as  Liitze  has  shown, 
for  doubting  whether  the  words  of  Aristotle  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  correctly.  It  would  be  very  strange 
that  practically  no  other  ancient  writer  should  have 
mentioned  the  “ mixture  ” of  Anaximander  if  Aristotle 
had  spoken  of  it  in  this  explicit  way.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  almost  as  strange  to  find  the  mixture  of  Anaxa- 
goras called  the  One,  as  to  find  the  One  of  Anaximander 
called  a mixture.  Now,  the  two  names  begin  with 
the  same  letters ; and  if  we  follow'  Liitze  in  simply 
making  them  change  places,  everything  becomes  quite 
intelligible.00  The  passage  from  Theophrastos,  to  which 
Hitter  also  appeals  in  support  of  his  theory,  only  needs 
to  be  correctly  interpreted  to  overthrow  it  altogether,01 
and  there  is  then  nothing  left  for  it  to  rest  on  but  a 
mistake  of  St.  Augustine’s.02 

60  Liitze,  Das  St-rupov  A naximandere,  p.  54.  His  arguments  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  In  this  passage  Aristotle  is  reading  his  own 
theory  of  “ potential  matter”  into  the  systems  of  Anaximander,  Empe- 
dokles, Anaxagoras,  and  Demokritos.  But  the  names  of  these  philo- 
sophers have  got  out  of  their  proper  order.  For  (1)  the  “ One  ” which  is 
here  attributed  to  Anaxagoras  is  identified  with  the  “ mixture” ; whereas 
the  “mixture”  is  elsewhere  described  as  a “many,”  and  the  attribute  of 
unity  reserved  for  Nous  (so,  e.rj. . in  Met.  A,  8.  98 9a,  30  sqq.).  Further, 
(2)  in  Ph>/s.  A,  4.  187a,  20  (It.  P.  12 c),  the  “One”  of  Anaximander  is 
expressly  contrasted  with  the  “mixture”  of  Anaxagoras,  just  as  it  would 
be  here  if  we  transposed  the  two  names.  Lastly,  (3)  the  chronological 
order  usually  observed  by  Aristotle  demands  the  transposition.  The 
words  jSsXr,av  yap  *J  optou  xdvra  we  must  then  regard  as  a gloss.  See, 
however,  Z.6  p.  205,  n.  1. 

61  Ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  p.  27  D (It.  P.  12e).  The  word  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Anaxagoras,  not  to  Anaximander,  as  Ritter  supposed. 

02  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  2 (Dox.  173).  He  has  simply  confused 
Anaxagoras  with  Anaximander,  as  is  shown  by  what  he  goes  on  to  say. 
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(2.)  The  Boundless  is  “ Indeterminate  Matter.”  — The 
passage  from  the  Metaphysics,  when  emended,  leaves  ns 
with  an  identification  of  Anaximander’s  “ Boundless  ” 
and  Aristotle’s  “ indeterminate  potential  matter.”  That 
this  is  an  anachronism  we  can  see  at  once ; and  we  may 
say  so  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great  authority  of 
Aristotle.  That  philosopher  knew  very  well  that  lie 
himself  was  the  inventor  of  the  theory  in  question  ; even 
Plato,  he  held,  had  not  formulated  it  clearly.  But  he  is 
always  on  the  outlook  for  anticipations  of  his  own  views 
in  the  systems  of  earlier  thinkers,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  have  seized  eagerly  on  Anaximander’s 
theory  as  a misunderstood  presentiment  of  one  like  his 
own.  Theophrastos  merely  follows  Aristotle  in  this 
matter,  and  the  doxographers  follow  him. 

(3.)  The  Boundless  is  body  without  quality. — Schleier- 
macher’s  great  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Anaxi- 
mander was  his  proof  that  the  Boundless  was  a body. 
Since  he  wrote,  this  has  hardly  been  questioned.  He 
held  also,  however,  that  this  boundless,  corporeal  mass 
was  totally  devoid  of  quality,  and  therefore  imperceptible 
by  the  senses ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  view  which  has 
found  most  favour  in  this  country.  Like  the  others, 
however,  it  is  an  anachronism.  Quality  is  a category 
which  belongs  to  a far  later  stage  of  thought  than 
Anaximander’s.  It  is,  no  doubt,  only  by  an  effort  that 
we  can  realise  a state  of  men’s  minds  to  which  the 
distinction  between  a thing  and  its  qualities  was  not 
obvious ; but  we  must  make  this  effort  if  we  wish  to 
understand  early  Greek  philosophy.  Anaximander  could 
never  have  thought  of  denying  quality  of  the  Bound- 
less : he  had  not  even  words  to  do  so  in.  Nor  could 
he  have  supposed  that  a thing  might  exist  and  yet 
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be  imperceptible  to  the  senses.  Aristotle  tells  us  over 
and  over  again  that  this  supposition  was  one  that  never 
occurred  to  the  early  philosophers ; and,  in  refuting  the 
doctrine  of  a boundless  something  prior  to  the  elements, 
he  always  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  it  must  be 
both  corporeal  and  sensible.63 

(4.)  The  Boundless  is  something  intermediate  between  the 
“ elements .” — Aristotle  in  several  places  speaks  of  those 
who  take  as  their  first  principle  something  “ over  and 
above  ” or  “ beside  ” the  elements.  These  passages  are 
universally  allowed  to  refer  to  Anaximander.  In  other 
places,  again,  he  speaks  of  something  intermediate  or 
“ between  ” the  elements  as  the  material  cause.64  Nearly 
all  the  Greek  commentators  refer  this  also  to  Anaxi- 
mander ; 65  but  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  few 
modern  writers  have  been  found  to  aurree  with  them. 

o 

The  only  two  with  whose  writings  I am  acquainted  are 
Friedrich  Liitze  and  Joseph  Neuhiiuser,  who,  in  my 
opinion,  have  proved  between  them  that  all  these 
passages  do,  after  all,  refer  to  no  one  else. 

Schleiermacher  and  his  followers  base  their  arguments 
mainly  upon  a passage  in  the  Physics,-  which  they  take 
to  mean  that  the  upholder  of  the  “ intermediate  some- 
thing,” whoever  he  was,  derived  all  other  things  from  it 

83  So  Phys.  r,  4.  203a,  10  ; 204ft,  22  (R.  P.  12ft),  and  elsewhere. 

84  Aristotle  speaks  four  times  of  something  intermediate  between  Fire 
and  Air  (Gen.  Corr.  B,  1.  328ft,  35  ; ib.  5.  332a,  21 ; Phys.  A,  4.  187a,  14 ; 
Met.  A,  7.  988a,  30).  In  five  places  we  have  something  intermediate 
between  Water  and  Air  (Met.  A,  8.  989a,  13  ; Gen.  Corr.  B,  5.  332a,  21  ; 
Phys.  r,  4.  203a,  18  ; t'ft.  5.  205a,  27  ; De  Ccdo,  r,  5.  303 ft,  12).  Once 
(Phys.  A,  6.  189ft,  1)  we  hear  of  something  between  Water  and  Fire. 

85  So  Alexander  (R.  P.  12ft),  Simplicius,  Themistios,  and  Philoponos. 
The  exceptions  are  Nikolaos  of  Damascus  and  Porphyry  who  follows  him. 
They  refer  the  passages  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  which  is  certainly 
wrong,  as  the  fragments  of  that  philosopher  prove.  See  below,  § 156, 
fr.  6. 
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by  rarefaction  and  condensation ; whereas  Anaximander 
derived  his  “opposites”  from  the  One  by  “separating 
out.”  In  itself,  the  passage  might,  perhaps,  bear  this 
meaning  well  enough  ; but  the  Greek  commentators  did 
not  take  it  so.  The  context,  too,  favours  an  interpreta- 
tion which  presents  no  difficulty  to  our  view;66  so  we 
may  set  this  passage  aside  if  only  some  positive  indica- 
tion is  forthcoming  that  Aristotle  meant  the  Boundless  of 
Anaximander  when  he  spoke  of  the  “ intermediate  some- 
thing.” Now,  the  way  this  is  enumerated  along  with 
Water,  Air,  and  Fire  irresistibly  suggests  the  way  in  which 
Anaximander’s  name  is  usually  associated  with  those  of 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Herakleitos.  Again,  in  the 
passage  from  the  Physics,  partially  quoted  above  (p.  50), 
which  is  referred  to  Anaximander  by  Zeller  himself,  the 
something  “between ” the  elements  is  substituted  later 
on  for  the  something  “ beside  ” them,  as  if  there  were  no 
difference  at  all.67  In  the  Dr,  Generationc  the  same  twTo 
phrases  are  used  as  if  they  were  quite  interchangeable, 
and  are  also  identified  with  “ the  Boundless ; ” 08  and  this 

06  Pliys.  A,  4.  187a,  12  (partially  quoted  R.  P.  12c).  The  two  rpixoi 
mentioned  are  not  two  “modes  of  becoming”  (viz.  “separating  out”  and 
“rarefaction  and  condensation”),  hut  two  ways  of  regarding  the  All  as 
one.  The  context  shows  that  this  is  so,  and  Philoponos  explains  it 
quite  correctly  ( Schol . Br.  334 b,  38).  Next,  according  to  Simplicius, 
Themistios,  and  Philoponos,  these  two  rpooroi  are — (1)  the  substratum  is 
one  of  the  three  elements  ; (2)  it  is  something  intermediate.  We  should 
put  a stop  after  <fmn,  for  the  words  om  it  introduce  a fresli  sub- 
ject, nud  Simplicius  devotes  to  them  a fresh  section  of  his  commentary. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  passage  really  asserts  what  it  is  disposed  to 
disprove. 

67  Phyn.  r,  5.  204/;,  22  sqq.  (R.  P.  12/;).  Zeller  refers  to  ora. fa.  to. 
rToixt‘1  in  this  passage  to  Anaximander.  Now,  at  the  end,  the  whole  is 
recapitulated  as  follows  (205a,  25) : xut  'tovt  ov6ii$  to  £v  ku\  urtipov  rvp 

ironirt*  <rvl>\  ytjv  roov  (puo,ioXoyuv)  aXX*  v vdcvp  rj  uipu  r]  to  [eitrov  uvruv. 

fi8  Gen,  Corr.  B,  1.  328 b,  31.  Here  we  have,  firstly,  ri  [/.iretZv  toi^twv  treopeu 
Ti  ov  Ka)  xupiarov  ; a little  farther  on,  peluv  v\r,v  ‘Teepee  ru  lipnpciva.  ; and  two 
lines  below,  the  same  thing  is  referred  to  as  to  oirtipov  rouro. 
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not  once  only,  but  twice.09  If  we  refuse  to  refer  all 
these  passages  to  Anaximander,  we  must  assume  that 
Aristotle  bestowed  great  attention  on  some  thinker  whose 
very  name  has  been  lost,  and  who  not  only  agreed  with 
many  of  Anaximander’s  views,  but  also,  as  is  proved  by 
a passage  in  the  Du  Ccclo,  made  use  of  some  of  bis 
most  characteristic  expressions.70  Surely  it  is  simpler  to 
assume  that  Schleiermacher  and  Zeller  have  erred  from 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
historical  truth  we  must  expect  to  find  in  Aristotle’s 
critical  discussions ; and  that,  even  if  Anaximander 
himself  never  said  anything  about  an  “ intermediate 
something,”  it  may  yet  have  seemed  to  Aristotle  that 
this  was  a correct  account  to  give  of  what  he  really 
meant. 

For  we  cannot  regard  the  question  as  settled  by  the 
expressions  of  Aristotle.  He  may  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  call  the  Boundless  something  intermediate 
between  the  elements,  just  as  at  other  times  he  found  it 
convenient  to  regard  it  as  indeterminate  matter.  There 
was  no  room  in  his  own  system  for  anything  corporeal 
and  sensible  prior  to  the  opposites.  Body  with  him  is 
just  that  which  exhibits  opposite  qualities  — hot  and 
cold,  moist  and  dry  ; so  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  in 
attempting  to  fit  the  Boundless  of  Anaximander  into  his 
own  system,  be  fluctuates  between  these  two  views.  When 
he  is  thinking  of  it  as  something  prior  to  the  opposites,  he 


69  The  second  passage  is  Gen.  Coi~r.  B,  5.  332a,  20 : tl  pr,i  til'  ixxt  r! 

yi  -rapk  Taunt,  tltt  ftitrtv  n dipt s xa)  ultcrt;  r!  dipt s xai  trvpts,  aipt;  ptu 

-rup^vript*  Ktti  trupis,  ruv  Si  Xct-t tTtptv.  Here,  of  course,  the  void  titv  has 
its  “explicative”  force  (Bonitz,  Index,  502a,  7).  The  conclusion  is : urr 

tlx.  ivli%irxi  //.tvtuefai  ixitva  tllixtn,  urtrip  fxn  Tin s tri  dtrtiptu  xai  rt 
trt  pit%ti. 

n De  Ccelo,  r,  5 (R.  P.  126). 
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naturally  regards  it  as  a kindred  conception  to  his  own 
Matter;  when  its  corporeality  is  prominent  in  his 
thought,  he  can  only  speak  of  it  as  something  in- 
termediate between  the  elements.  That  Anaximander 
cannot  have  said  this,  however,  is  proved  by  the  simple 
consideration  that  the  elements  were  never  heard  of 
before  Empedokles,  and  that  no  one  could  possibly  have 
thought  of  them  before  Parmenides.71 

We  conclude,  then,  that  all  four  views  distort  the 
theory  of  Anaximander,  interpreting  it  as  they  all  do  by 
the  categories  of  a later  age.  Yet  each  has  some  truth 
in  it.  We  may  admit  that  the  Boundless  contains  all 
things  without  regarding  it  as  a mixture,  a view  which 
implies  a theory  of  irreducible  elements  just  as  much  as 
the  fourth.  We  may  allow  that  Aristotle  was  right  in 
regarding  it  as  the  precursor  of  his  own  Mattel’,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a sensible  body.  We 
may  allow  that,  strictly  speaking,  Anaximander  would 
have  had  to  deny  all  qualities  of  it,  if  such  denial  had 
been  possible  to  him.  We  shall  allow,  lastly,  that  when 
once  the  notion  of  elements  had  arisen,  the  most  accurate 
description  of  it  was  that  it  was  intermediate  between 
them.  But  we  shall  not  confuse  our  account  of  Anaxi- 
mander by  crediting  him  with  conceptions  which  did  not 
exist  at  all  in  his  time. 

15.  Anaximander’s  reason  for  conceiving  the  primary  The  primary 
substance  as  boundless  was,  no  doubt,  that  indicated  by  infinite.^  U 
Aristotle,  namely,  “ that  becoming  might  not  fail.”  72  It 
is  not  very  likely,  however,  that  these  words  are  his  own. 

71  On  the  conception  of  “elements,”  see  Chap.  Y.  § S4. 

Phys.  r,  8.  208a,  S (R.  P.  12a).  The  argument  at  the  beginning  of 
Phys.  V,  4.  2036,  7 (li.  P.  13),  is  often  ascribed  to  Anaximander  ; but  it 
bears  the  mark  of  the  Eleatic  dialectic,  and  no  doubt  belongs  to  Melissos. 
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The  doxographers,  indeed,  took  them  so ; but  we  have 
seen  how  apt  they  are  to  reproduce  the  mere  suggestions 
of  Aristotle  as  statements  of  fact.  The  doctrine  of  the 
boundlessness  of  the  primary  substance  was  not  in  any 
way  peculiar  to  Anaximander ; it  was  the  universal  belief 
till  the  time  of  Parmenides.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
way  in  which  Anaximander  regarded  the  world  would 
bring  home  to  him  with  more  than  common  force  the 
need  of  a boundless  stock  of  matter.  The  “ opposites  ” 
of  which  the  world  consists  are,  we  have  seen,  always  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  this  strife  is  marked  by 
“ unjust  ” encroachments  on  either  side.  To  redress  the 
balance,  they  must  be  absorbed  once  more  in  their 
common  grouud ; and  this  would  lead  in  the  long  run  to 
the  destruction  of  everything  but  the  Boundless  itself, 
were  there  not  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it  from  which 
“opposites”  might  continually  be  “separated  out”  afresh. 
For  the  Boundless  is  no  abstract  conception,  but  bound- 
less matter  or  body.  Even  if  Anaximander  spoke  of 
“ the  Boundless  ” as  well  as  of  “ boundless  substance,”  he 
did  not  mean  infinity,  but  simply  that  which  is  infinite. 
As  Zeller  puts  it,  following  Schleierinacher  and  Aristotle, 
“ the  Boundless  ” is  not  subject  but  predicate ; for  both 
Aristotle  and  Simplicius,  who  no  doubt  follows  Theo- 
phrastos  in  this  as  in  other  things,  speak  of  it  distinctly 
as  a body.73 

It  will  be  seen  that,  throughout  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion, we  have  assumed  that  Anaximander’s  word 
“ boundless  ” refers  to  spatial  infinity.  It  has  been 
maintained,  however,  by  Teichmiiller  and  Tannery,  that 
its  meaning  really  is  “ qualitatively  indeterminate,  and 
this  view  seems  to  be  implied  in  much  that  has  been 
73  Arist.  Phys.  r,  8.  208a,  8 ; Simpl.  Phys.  p.  150  D (R.  P.  12a,  14  A). 
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written  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  That  we  must 
regard  it  as  an  anachronism,  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  as  to  quality  above ; but  a few  additional  proofs  will 
not  be  amiss.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  word  a-jreipov  could  possibly  have  suggested  this 
meaning  to  any  one  who  had  not  studied  Plato’s  Philebos, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  writings  of  Philolaos,  if  Philolaos 
ever  wrote  at  all.  Secondly,  the  primary  substance,  we 
are  told  by  Hippolytos  in  the  Theophrastean  extract 
quoted  above,  was  “infinite  and  contained  all  the  worlds.” 
To  interpret  the  word  n repu^eiv  here  as  signifying  “ to 
contain  potentially,”  is  to  ignore  the  meaning  it  bears 
everywhere  else  in  the  early  cosmologists,  that,  namely, 
of  “encompassing”  the  heavens.  Again,  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  on  the  point  is  quite  unequivocal.  He  tells 
us  that  number  and  “ what  is  outside  the  heavens  ” are 
supposed  to  be  infinite,  “ because  they  never  fail  in  our 
thought ; ” and  if  what  is  outside  the  heavens  is  infinite, 
then  body  must  be  infinite,  and  there  must  be  innumer- 
able worlds.74  Tins  must  refer  to  Anaximander  among 
others.  Above  all,  Anaximenes,  the  successor  of  Anaxi- 
mander in  the  Milesian  School,  retained  his  doctrine  of 
(f)va^  aTreipos,  and  yet  he  said  that  this  was  Air,  or 
rather  Mist,  which  cannot  be  called  “ qualitatively  inde- 
terminate ” in  any  sense  of  that  expression. 

Let  us  resume  the  results  of  our  inquiry  so  far,  and 
try  to  picture  in  our  minds  the  world  as  it  was  imagined 
by  Anaximander.  We  have  a boundless  mass,  which  is 
not  any  one  of  the  opposites  we  know,  stretching  out  to 
infinity  on  every  side  of  the  heavens  which  bound  the 
world  we  live  in.  This  mass  is  a body,  and  out  of  it  our 
world  once  emerged  by  the  “ separating  out  ” of  the 
14  Phys.  r,  4.  2036,  23. 
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The  opposites 
“ separated 
out.” 


opposites,  moist  and  dry,  warm  and  cold.  In  our  world 
these  are  at  strife,  and  they  encroach  upon  one  another. 
The  warm,  for  instance,  commits  injustice  in  summer,  and 
the  cold  in  winter.  So  they  will  all  one  day  be  absorbed 
again  in  the  Boundless,  and  our  world  will  cease  to  be. 

16.  Not  only  does  the  Boundless  encompass  the 
world,  it  also  “ steers  the  course  of  all  things.”  This 
metaphor  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  very  well  with  the 
general  theory  of  Anaximander ; and,  if  it  be  true  that 
Thales  adopted  the  Egyptian  idea  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  sail  across  the  firmament  in  boats  (§  8),  it  would 
have  been  much  more  natural  in  his  mouth.  At  any 
rate,  we  shall  find  the  idea  of  celestial  boats  once  more 
in  close  connexion  with  the  steering  power  of  the  primary 
substance  when  we  come  to  Herakleitos  (§  58). 

The  doxographers  tell  us  that  it  was  the  “eternal 
motion  ” which  brought  into  being  “ all  the  heavens  and 
all  the  worlds  within  them.”  It  does  not  seem  at  all 
certain,  however,  that  Anaximander  himself  used  the 
phrase  “ eternal  motion  ” ; it  appears  rather  to  be  Aris- 
totle’s version  of  what  he  found  stated  about  the  “ separ- 
ating out  ” of  opposites,  and  to  be  meant  simply  to  point 
the  contrast  with  the  Eleatics  who  denied  motion  alto- 
gether.75 Theophrastos  and  the  doxographers,  of  course, 
reproduce  Aristotle.  Teichmiiller,  however,  identified  the 
« eternal  motion  ” with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  — a view  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
Tannery.  The  Boundless  he  regarded  as  a great  spheri- 
cal mass  which,  by  its  rotation,  produced  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  thus  making  Anaximanders  cosmo- 


75  See  Neuhauser,  Anaximander , p.  282.  In  Met.  A,  5.  9866.  14,  the 
“eternal  motion  ” appears  sis  a mere  inference  of  Aristotle  s ; the  words 
yivvavris  yl  to  would  otherwise  be  supeifluous. 
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logy  a real  anticipation  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.70  The 
fundamental  mistake  here,  of  course,  is  that  the  diurnal 
rotation,  which  belongs  to  the  world  within  the  heavens, 
is  attributed  to  the  Boundless  outside  them  ; and,  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  it  will  be  obvious  how  fatal  to  the  theory  this 
consideration  is.  Meantime  we  may  note  some  other 
objections.  Teichmiiller  relies  much  on  a passage  from 
the  Be  Ccelo,  where  Aristotle  says  that  all  who  believe 
the  world  to  have  come  into  being  represent  the  earth  as 
having  been  forced  to  the  centre  by  the  circular  move- 
ment. This,  no  doubt,  applies  to  Anaximander  amongst 
others,  but  it  is  quite  irrelevant  here ; for  it  has  to  do 
only  with  the  formation  of  the  world  after  it  has  been 
once  for  all  separated  off  from  the  Boundless.77  We  shall 
have  to  remember  the  passage  when  we  come  to  this  part 
of  the  subject ; here  we  have  to  do  with  the  motion  of 
the  Boundless  outside  the  heavens,  not  of  the  opposites 
inside  them.  In  another  place  Aristotle  speaks  of  the 
eternal  circular  motion  as  an  ancestral  belief ; and,  on  the 
ground  that  Anaximander  was  an  Ionian,  Teichmiiller 
would  refer  this  to  him ; but  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Metaphysics  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  reference  is 
simply  to  the  popular  religion,  of  which  Aristotle  held 
this  to  be  the  forgotten  meaning.78 

The  “ eternal  motion,”  then,  is  simply  Aristotle’s  para- 
phrase of  the  “ separating  out  ” or  “ birth  ” of  opposites 
which  Anaximander  had  spoken  of  but  had  not  more 
precisely  defined.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  explain 

76  Teichmiiller,  Studien  zur  Getsch.  der  Begr.  p.  56  sqq.  This  view  is 
well  criticised  by  Neuhiiuser,  Anaximander,  p.  284  sqq. 

77  De  Ccelo,  B,  13.  295a,  9.  The  other  passage  which  Teichmiiller 
quotes  is  still  less  to  the  point.  See  Neuhiiuser,  loc.  cit. 

78  De  Ccelo,  B,  1.  284a,  2.  Cf.  Met.  A,  8.  10745,  13. 
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how  the  Boundless  gave  birth  to  the  opposites  at  all. 
The  first  to  ask  that  question  was  Anaximenes,  and  he 
said  it  was  by  rarefaction  and  condensation. 

17.  We  are  told  that  Anaximander  believed  in  “in- 
numerable worlds,”  and  it  is  now  usual  to  regard  these 
worlds  as  an  infinite  series  succeeding  one  another  in 
time.  This  is  Zeller’s  view,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  discoveries 
made  since  his  fourth  edition.  I propose  to  show  that 
these  worlds  must  be  regarded  as  co-existent.  There  are 
three  possible  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  state- 
ment that  Anaximander  taught  an  infinity  of  worlds. 
The  worlds  may  all  be  eternal  and  co-existent,  or  they 
may  be,  partially  at  least,  co  - existent  without  being 
eternal,  or  they  may  succeed  one  another  in  time.  All 
Zeller’s  arguments  are  directed  against  the  first  of  these 
positions,  none  of  them  apply  with  any  force  to  the 
second.  It  may  be  allowed  at  once  that  his  disproof 
of  the  idea  that  the  worlds  are  eternal  and  co-existent  is 
decisive  ; to  suppose  that  Anaximander  regarded  this 
world  or  any  other  as  eternal,  is  contrary  to  all  we  other- 
wise know  of  him,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  Theophrastean  tradition,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  regarded  the  world  as  perishable.79  We  have,  then, 
to  decide  between  the  second  and  the  third  of  the  views 
enumerated  above.  Zeller  expressly  allows  that  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in  the  second  of  them  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  Anaximander ; but  he 
thinks  that  all  the  statements  which  have  come  down  to 
us  point  rather  to  the  third,  and  dismisses  the  second  as 
supported  by  no  sufficient  evidence.  In  answer  to  this 
I would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  true  character 
79  Aet.  ii.  4.  6 ; Dox.  p.  331. 
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of  the  evidence  has  been  put  in  an  entirely  new  light  by 
Diels,  though  it  is  right  to  add  that  he  himself  has  not 
drawn  from  it  the  conclusion  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it 
now  most  naturally  yields. 

Zeller  admits  that  Stobaios,  Simplicius,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine regarded  the  innumerable  worlds  as  perishable,  but, 
partially  at  least,  co-existent.  Let  us  first  consider,  then, 
what  is  the  nature  and  value  of  their  testimony. 
Stobaios  enumerates  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Empedokles, 
Ekphantos,  Parmenides,  Melissos,  Herakleitos,  Anaxa- 
goras, Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno  as  believers  in  one 
world ; Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Archelaos,  Xeno- 
phanes, Diogenes,  Leukippos,  Demokritos,  and  Epicurus 
as  upholders  of  an  infinity.80  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  this  means ; the  innumerable  worlds  of  Demo- 
kritos and  Epicurus  were  unquestionably  co  - existent 
in  space,  and  Anaximander  is  here  put  quite  on  a 
level  with  them.  This  is  fully  admitted  by  Zeller ; but 
he  disputes  the  authority  of  the  passage  on  the  ground 
that  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  a writer  who  attributes 
innumerable  worlds  to  Anaximenes,  Archelaos,  and  Xeno- 
phanes. I hope  to  show  that,  with  regard  to  the  first 
two  of  these,  Stobaios  is  quite  right,  and  to  give  a 
possible  explanation  of  what  is  said  of  the  last.81  His 
second  objection  to  the  passage  is  that  the  words  which 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  enumeration  do  not  apply  at  all 
to  Leukippos,  Demokritos,  and  Epicurus.  They  certainly 
do  not,  if  we  translate  them  with  Zeller,  “ in  every  revo- 
lution of  the  cycle ; ” but  a comparison  of  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  Placita  shows  that  they  mean  simply  “ on 

80  Act.  ii.  1 . 2,  3 ; Dox.  p.  327. 

81  Anaximenes,  § 29 ; Xenophanes,  Chap.  II.  n.  99  ; Archelaos, 
Chap.  IX.  § 160. 
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every  side,” 82  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase 
“ innumerable  worlds  on  every  side  of  this  one  ” quite 
appropriately  brings  out  what  Zeller  himself  admits  to  be 
the  general  meaning  of  the  passage.  But,  leaving  all  this 
aside,  we  must  observe  that,  while  Zeller  was  formerly 
entitled  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  passage,  we  can  no 
longer  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  complete  list  of  names 
is  not  given  in  the  Placita ; but  it  is  given  word  for 
word  by  Theodoret,  and  that  is  enough  to  prove  that 
it  is  taken  from  Aetios.83  No  doubt,  then,  it  comes  from 
the  Opinions  of  Theophrastos ; and,  if  so,  it  is  quite 
trustworthy. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Simplicius.  In  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle’s  Physics 84  he  has  the  following : — 

Those  who  assumed  innumerable  worlds,  c.g.  Anaximander, 
Leukippos,  Demokritos,  and,  later  on,  Epicurus,  assumed  that 
they  came  into  being  and  passed  away  ad  infinitum,  some 
always  coming  into  being  and  others  passing  away. 

This  is  also  clear  enough ; but  Zeller  points  out  that 
Simplicius  elsewhere  makes  the  same  statement  more 
doubtfully.  The  words  to  which  he  refers  hardly  amount 
to  an  expression  of  doubt,  however,  and  in  any  case  they 
seem  to  me  to  refer  to  something  else.83  The  statement 
of  Simplicius  is  highly  trustworthy  ; for  it,  too,  is  prob- 
ably based  upon  Theophrastos. 


82  Stob.  has  xa.ro.  tuoizv  &ipiayuyw,  but  pint,  has  xara  r iptar  Off  tv. 

Neuhauser  correctly  renders  the  words:  in  omnes  dimensiones  (Anaxi 
mander,  p.  328,  n.  2). 

83  Theodoret  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  Aetios  by  name.  On  the 
filiation  of  all  these  authorities,  see  the  Note  on  Sources,  B. 

84  Schol.  Br.  424 6,  43  (R.  P.  15 b). 

85  Schol.  Br.  480a,  35.  The  words  i>s  Soxsf  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
doubt ; and,  if  anything  is  doubted  at  all,  it  is  merely  that  the  theory  of 
innumerable  worlds  was  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  primary 
substance,  not  the  theory  itself. 
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With  regard  to  the  passage  from  St.  Augustine,  little 
need  be  said.  Zeller  admitted  that  it  favoured  the  view 
we  are  inclined  to  take,  but  Diels  has  shown  that  it 
equally  supports  Zeller’s  own  opinion,80  so  it  cannot  count 
one  way  or  the  other. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  a very  important  statement  which 
Cicero 87  has  copied  from  Philodemos,  the  author  of  an 
Epicurean  treatise  On  Religion,  found  at  Herculaneum, 
or  perhaps  rather  from  the  source  of  that  work.  This 
testimony,  I venture  to  think,  has  not  yet  been  correctly 
interpreted.  “ Anaximander’s  opinion  was,”  says  Velleius 
in  Cicero,  “ that  there  were  gods  who  came  into  being, 
rising  and  passing  away  at  long  intervals,  and  that  these 
were  the  innumerable  worlds.”  A great  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  formerly  beset  this  passage  have  been 
removed  by  the  researches  of  Diels,  and  the  rest  in 
consequence  disappear  of  themselves.  The  great  source 
of  confusion  was  the  statement  in  the  Placita  that 
Anaximander  taught  “ the  stars  of  heaven  ” were  gods ; 
but  we  now  know  that  this  is  a mere  copyist’s  error,  and 
that  the  Placita  had  originally  not  “ the  stars  of  heaven,” 
but  “ the  innumerable  heavens.”  88  This  is  also  what 
Stobaios  has,  and  we  are  therefore  entitled  to  refer  it  to 
Aetios.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  time  we  are 
dealing  with,  the  word  ovpavos  was  regularly  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  later  /rocr/io?,  so  here  we  have  a perfect 

80  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  2.  See  Dox.  p.  174,  n.  1. 

87  Cic.  xV.  D.  i.  25  (R.  P.  15). 

88  R.  P.  15a.  Eusebios,  Cyril,  and  tlie  pseudo-Galen  all  used  the 
Placita.  Eusebios,  living  at  Constantinople,  had  only  inferior  MSS., 
and  therefore  reads,  with  our  texts,  a.<rr'ip&;  aipaniaui.  But  Cyril,  at 
Alexandria,  must  have  read  aerupou;  oupavoug,  for  he  writes  dariipoug  xoerpioug, 
a perfectly  correct  interpretation.  The  pseudo-Galen  has  dmipavs  vaug ; 
but  that,  as  Heeren  pointed  out,  is  a mere  corruption,  arising  from  the 
contraction  ouvou; . 
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agreement  among  our  authorities.  But  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  statement  that  these  gods  arise  and  pass 
away  “ at  long  intervals  ” ? This  seems  always  to  be 
understood  by  commentators  as  referring  to  intervals  of 
time,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  our  under- 
standing it  rather  of  space.89  In  that  case  Cicero  would 
be  in  perfect  agreement  with  Simplicius ; an  agreement 
explained,  of  course,  by  the  identity  of  their  ultimate  source. 

18.  The  doxographers  have  not  left  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  process  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
arose  from  the  Boundless.  The  following  statement  comes 
ultimately  from  Theophrastos — 

He  says  that  something 90  capable  of  begetting  hot  and  cold 
was  separated  off  from  the  eternal  at  the  origin  of  this  world. 
From  this  arose  a sphere  of  flame  which  grew  round  the  air 
encircling  the  earth,  as  the  bark  grows  round  a tree.  When 
this  was  broken  up  and  enclosed  in  certain  rings,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  came  into  existence. — Ps.-Plut.  Strom . fr.  2 
(R.  P.  14  B). 

We  see  from  this  that  when  a portion  of  the  Bound- 
less had  been  separated  off  from  the  rest  to  form  a world, 
it  first  of  all  differentiated  itself  into  the  two  opposites, 
hot  and  cold.  The  hot  appears  as  a sphere  of  flame 
surrounding  the  cold ; the  cold,  as  earth  with  air 
surrounding  it.  We  are  not  told,  however,  in  this 
extract  how  the  cold  came  to  be  differentiated  into  earth 
and  air ; but  there  is  a passage  in  Aristotle’s  Meteorology 
which  throws  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  subject.  We 
read  there — 

But  those  who  arc  wiser  in  the  wisdom  of  men  give  an 
origin  for  the  sea.  At  first,  they  say,  all  the  terrestrial  region 

#0  It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  Cicero  read  iiatmi/xatri  in  his 
authority,  and  that  is  almost  a technical  term  for  the  intermundia. 

90  I read  ti  for  r'o,  as  Diels  suggests  (note,  in  loc.). 
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was  moist ; and,  as  it  was  dried  up  by  the  sun,  the  portion  of  it 
that  evaporated  produced  the  winds  and  the  turnings  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  while  the  portion  left  behind  was  the  sea.  So  they 
think  the  sea  is  becoming  smaller  by  being  dried  up,  and  that  at 
last  it  will  all  be  dry. — Meteor.  Ik  1.  3536,  5. 

And  the  same  absurdity  arises  for  those  who  say  that  the 
earth  and  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  world  at  first  were  moist, 
but  that  air  arose  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  whole 
world  was  thus  increased,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  winds 
and  the  turnings  of  the  heavens. — lb.  2.  355a,  21  (R.  P.  14c). 

In  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Alexander  tell  us 
that  this  was  the  view  of  Anaximander  and  Diogenes  ; 
and  what  he  says  is  amply  confirmed  by  Anaximander’s 
theory  of  the  sea  as  it  is  given  by  the  doxograpliers.91 
We  conclude,  then,  that  after  the  first  separation  of  the 
hot  and  the  cold,  the  heat  of  the  sphere  of  flame  turned 
part  of  the  moist,  cold  interior  of  the  world  into  air  or 
mist, — it  is  all  one  at  this  date, — and  that  the  expansion 
of  this  mist  broke  up  the  sphere  of  flame  itself  into  rings, 
something  like  that  of  Saturn.  Possibly  these  were  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  Anaximander  by  the  appearance 
of  the  Milky  Way.  I give  the  theory  which  he  adopted 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  these 
rings  as  it  has  been  preserved  by  Hippolytos,  with  some 
supplements  from  Aetios — 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  wheels  of  fire  separated  off  from  the 
fire  which  encircles  the  world,  and  surrounded  by  air.  And 
they  have  breathing-holes,  certain  pipe-like,  openings  through 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  seen.  For  this  reason,  too, 
when  the  breathing-holes  are  stopped,  eclipses  occur.  And  the 
moon  appears  now  to  wax  and  now  to  wane  because  of  the 
stopping  and  opening  of  the  outlets.  The  circle  of  the  sun 
is  twenty-seven  times  the  size  (of  the  earth,  while  that)  of 


91  See  below,  § 19. 
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the  moon  (is  eighteen  times  as  large).92  The  sun  is  highest 
of  all,  and  lowest  are  the  wheels  of  the  fixed  stars. — Hipp. 
Ref.  i.  6 (R.  P.  14  C). 

Anaximander  said  the  stars  were  hoop-like  compressions  of 
air,  full  of  fire,  breathing  out  flames  at  a certain  point  from 
orifices.  The  sun  was  highest  of  all,  after  it  came  the  moon, 
and  below  these  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets. — Aetios  = Stob. 
EM.  i.  510  (R.  P.  146). 

Anaximander  said  the  sun  was  a ring  twenty-eight  times  the 
size  of  the  earth,  like  a cart-wheel  with  the  felloe  hollow  and 
full  of  fire,  showing  the  fire  at  a certain  point,  as  if  through 
the  nozzle  of  a pair  of  bellows. — Aetios  = Plac.  ii.  20.  1 
(R.  P.  146). 

Anaximander  held  that  thunder  and  lightning  were  caused 
by  the  blast.  When  it  is  shut  up  in  a thick  cloud  and  bursts 
forth  with  violence,  then  the  breakage  of  the  cloud  makes  the 
noise,  and  the.  rift  gives  the  appearance  of  a flash  by  contrast 
with  the  darkness  of  the  cloud. — Aet.  iii.  3.  1 ( Dox . p.  367). 

Anaximander  held  that  wind  was  a current  of  air  (i.e.  mist) 
which  arose  when  its  finest  and  moistest  particles  were  set  in 
motion  or  dissolved  by  the  sun. — Aet.  iii.  6.  1 {Dox.  p.  374). 

Rain  was  produced  by  the  moisture  drawn  up  from  the  earth 
by  the  sun. — Hipp.  Ref.  i.  6,  7 {Dox.  p.  560). 

We  saw  above  that  the  sphere  of  flame  was  broken  up 
into  rings  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  or  vapour  that  its 
own  heat  had  drawn  up  from  its  moist,  cold  interior. 
There  are  three  of  these  rings,  that  of  the  sun,  that  of 
the  moon,  and,  lastly,  nearest  to  the  earth,  the  circle 
of  the  stars.  This  was,  no  doubt,  identified  with  the 
Milky  Way.  The  circle  of  the  sun  was  twenty-seven 
times  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  moon  eighteen 
times,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer,  with  Tannery, 

02  The  word  “ nineteen  ” is  inserted  by  Diels  to  make  Ilippolytos  agree 
with  Aetios  (ii.  20.  1,  p.  90).  With  Tannery  {Sc.  Ml.  p.  91),  I prefer 
“eighteen,”  and  suppose  the  difference  to  be  due  to  one  account  dealing 
with  the  internal  and  the  other  with  the  external  diameter. 
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that  the  circle  of  the  stars  was  nine  times  as  large.  We 
do  not  see  the  whole  circle  of  the  rings ; for  the  mist 
that  formed  them  imprisons  the  fire,  and  becomes  an 
outer  ring  of  opaque  air  or  vapour.  These  outer  rings, 
however,  have  round  openings  at  a single  point,  through 
which  the  fire  escapes,  and  those  openings  are  the 
heaveuly  bodies  we  see.93 

The  explanation  which  Anaximander  gave  of  thunder 
and  lightning  was  very  similar.  They  were  also  caused 
by  fire  breaking  through  compressed  air,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  storm-clouds.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  whole  theory,  and  that 
Anaximander  really  explained  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
the  analogy  of  lightning,  and  not  vice  versa.  This  would 
be  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  prevailing  meteorological 
interest  of  the  time.94 

19.  We  turn  now  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  origin  of  Earth  and 
earth  and  sea  from  the  moist,  cold  matter  which  was  se'1’ 
“separated  off”  in  the  beginning,  and  which  filled  the 
inside  of  the  sphere  of  flame — 

93  The  true  sense  of  this  doctrine  was  long  obscured  by  the  “windy 
paraphrase”  of  Achilles,  on  whom  see  Diels,  Dox.  pp.  18,  19,  25,  26 
(quoted  R.  P.  8cl*  and  146).  Even  Zeller  was  misled  by  this  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  his  great  work,  and  the  right  view  was  first  given  by 
Teiohmiiller.  Achilles  fancied  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  compared 
to  wheels  because  their  rays  resembled  spokes  ; but  this  is  due  to  a mere 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  in  the  Placita,  which  we  still  possess  and 
can  interpret  for  ourselves.  The  flames  rush  forth  per  mayn't  circum 
spiracula  mundi,  as  Lucretius  has  it  (vi.  493).  The  rpwrrnpts  to 

which  these  spiracula  are  compared,  is  neither  a trumpet,  as  Achilles 
imagined  ( loc . cit.),  nor  yet  the  meteorological  phenomenon  known  as  a 
■rtf', a rip  (Chap.  III.  n.  53).  The  word  here  means  simply  a pair  of  bellows, 
as  in  Ap.  Rhod.  iv.  776.  The  only  correction  that  needs  to  be  made  is 
■ripovs  met;  etuXulu;  for  rovous  rivet;  dtpuSus  in  the  Placita  (Dox.  pp.  29 
and  156).  When  Diels  made  this  beautiful  emendation  he  was  unaware 
that  Cedren,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  made  extracts  from 
llippolytos,  actually  has  iropou;  rivus  ct  up  cubit;. 

M See  the  Introduction,  § X. 
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The  sea  is  what  is  left  of  the  original  moisture.  The  fire 
has  dried  up  most  of  it  and  turned  the  rest  salt  by  scorching 
it. — Aet.  = Plac,  iii.  16.  1 (R.  P.  14c). 

He  says  that  the  earth  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  that  its 
height  is  as  a third  part  of  its  width. — Ps.-Plut.  Strom,  fr.  2 

(R.  P.  ib.). 

The  earth  swings  free,  held  in  its  place  by  nothing.  It  stays 
where  it  is  because  of  its  equal  distance  from  everything.  Its 
shape  is  convex  and  round,  and  like  a stone  pillar  (?).  We  are 
on  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  the  other  is  on  the  opposite  side.95 — 
Hipp.  Ref.  i.  6 (R.  P.  14  C). 

Adopting  for  a moment  the  later  theory  of  “ elements,” 
we  see  that  Anaximander  put  fire  on  one  side  as  “ the 
hot,”  and  all  the  rest  on  the  other  as  “ the  cold,”  which 
is  also  moist.  This  explains  how  Aristotle  came  to 
speak  of  the  Boundless  as  intermediate  between  fire  and 
water.  And  we  have  seen  also  that  the  moist  element 
was  partly  turned  into  “ air  ” or  mist  by  the  fire,  which 
explains  how  he  could  say  the  Boundless  was  something 
between  fire  and  air,  or  between  air  and  water.90 

The  moist,  cold  interior  of  the  world  is  not,  it  will  be 
noticed,  pure  water.  It  is  always  called  “ the  moist  ” or 
“ the  moist  state.”  This  is  because  it  has  to  be  still 
further  differentiated  under  the  influence  of  heat  into 
earth,  water,  and  vapour.  The  gradual  drying  up  ot 

93  The  MSS.  of  Hippolytos  have  uypiv  rrpoyyu\ot.  Pioeper  reads  yupn 
[rrptyy6x.it],  supposing  the  second  word  to  be  a gloss  on  the  first ; but 
Diels  has  shown  (Dox.  p.  218)  that  both  are  wanted.  The  first  means 
“ convex,”  and  applies  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; while  the  second 
means  “round,”  and  refers  to  its  circuit.  As  to  «<«»<  XiVy,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  anything  positive.  It  might,  possibly,  be  a mere  corruption 
of  xvk'itipu  (cf.  Plut.  Strom.  (R.  P.  14c));  but,  if  so,  it  is  a very  old 
one.  Aetios  (iii.  10.  2),  who  is  quite  independent  of  Hippolytos,  has 
xily  jtlovt ; Roeper  suggested  x/oviji  ; Teichmiiller,  »»»;  ! while 

Diels  doubtfully  puts  forward  X.im  */•«,  which  he  suggests  might  be  a 
Theophrastean  modernisation  of  an  original  xiu*i  [Dox.  p.  218). 

96  See  above,  n.  64. 
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the  water  by  the  lire  is  a good  example  ot  what  Anaxi- 
mander meant  by  “injustice.”  And  we  see  how  this 
injustice  brings  about  the  destruction  of  the  world.  The 
fire  will  in  time  dry  up  and  burn  up  the  whole  of  the 
cold,  moist  element.  But  then  it  will  not  be  fire  any 
longer ; it  will  be  simply  the  “ mixture,”  if  we  choose  to 
call  it  so,  of  the  hot  and  cold ; that  is,  it  will  be  the 
same  as  the  Boundless  which  surrounds  it,  and  will  pass 
away  into  it. 

The  view  which  Anaximander  takes  of  the  earth  is  a 
great  advance  upon  anything  we  can  reasonably  attribute 
to  Thales.  It  is  no  longer  regarded,  in  the  primitive 
way,  as  a disc  stretching  out  to  the  horizon  and  resting 
on  the  waters.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
rests  upon  nothing  at  all.  Still,  Anaximander  does  not 
attain  to  the  idea  that  it  is  spherical.  He  believes  that 
we  live  on  a convex  disc,  and  from  this  the  cylindrical 
form  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  The  really  remark- 
able thing  is  that  he  should  have  seen,  however  dimly, 
that  there  is  no  absolute  up  and  down  in  the  world. 

Not  many  of  the  cosmologists  who  followed  him  succeeded 
in  grasping  this  fact. 

20.  We  have  seen  enough  to  show  us  that  the  Animals, 
speculations  of  Anaximander  about  the  world  were  of  an 
extemely  daring  character ; we  come  now  to  the  crown- 
ing audacity  of  all,  namely,  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
living  creatures.  The  Theophrastean  account  of  this  has 
been  well  preserved  by  the  doxographers — 

Living  creatures  arose  from  the  moist  clement  as  it  was 
evaporated  by  the  sun.97  Man  was  like  another  animal,  namely, 
a fish,  in  the  beginning. — Hipp.  Ref.  i.  6 (E.  P.  16a). 

97  I accept  the  emendation  of  Diels,  which  is  also  adopted  in  R.  P.  (loc. 
cit.). 
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Further,  he  says  that  in  the  beginning  man  was  born  from 
animals  of  a different  species.  His  reason  is,  that,  while  other 
animals  quickly  find  food  for  themselves,  man  alone  requires  a 
prolonged  period  of  suckling.  Hence,  had  he  been  originally 
such  as  he  is  now,  he  could  never  have  survived. — Ps.-Plut. 
Strom,  fr.  2 (R.  P.  16). 

The  first  living  creatures  were  produced  in  the  moist  element, 
and  were  covered  with  prickly  integuments.  As  time  went  on 
they  came  out  upon  the  drier  part,  and,  the  integument  soon 
breaking  off,98  they  changed  their  manner  of  life. — Aet.  = Plac. 
v.  19.  1 (R.  P.  ib.). 

These  statements  hardly  require  comment.  It  has, 
however,  been  said  that  the  theories  advanced  by  Anaxi- 
mander have  no  scientific  worth,  and  that  they  are  mere 
dogmas  based  upon  some  half-Oriental  mythical  founda- 
tion ; so  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  that,  by  a rare 
piece  of  good  fortune,  not  only  the  opinions  have  been 
preserved,  but  also  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were 
formed.  Now  these  grounds,  however  crudely  they  may 
have  been  formulated,  were,  as  appears  especially  from 
the  second  of  the  three  passages  just  given,  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  character.  The  reference  to  the 
long  period  of  nursing  required  by  the  offspring  of  the 
human  race  really  contains  a very  acute  piece  of  scien- 
tific reasoning. 

21.  In  the  course  of  our  discussion  on  the  “ innumer- 
able worlds,”  we  found  that  Anaximander  regarded  these 
as  gods.  They  were  not,  however,  eternal,  but  had  both 
a beginning  and  an  end  in  time,99  the  attribute  of 
eternity  being  confined  to  the  boundless  primary  sub- 

98  Tannery,  Science  helldne,  p.  80,  n.  1,  makes  the  very  plausible  sugges- 
tion, that  this  part  of  the  theory  was  derived  from  observation  of  certain 
aquatic  larva,  e.y.  those  of  gnats. 

99  R.  P.  15. 
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stance  from  which  they  arose.  Of  course,  then,  that  was 
also  regarded  as  divine.100  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
how  this  view  developed  ; at  present  we  need  only  note 
the  wide  interval  which  separates  these  “ gods  ” from 
those  of  popular  religion  and  the  anthropomorphic 
poets. 


III.  ANAXIMENES. 

22.  Anaximenes  of  Miletos,  son  of  Eurystratos,  was,  Life, 
according  to  Theophrastos,  an  “ associate  ” of  Anaxi- 
mander.101 If  we  accept  the  very  probable  emendation  of 
Diels,  Apollodoros  said  he  “flourished”  about  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Sardeis,  and  died  in  01.  LX1II.  (528—525 
B.C.).102 

The  following  table  will  show,  however,  that  these 
dates  were  purely  conjectural : — 


01. 

Thales. 

Anaximenes. 

38 

Born. 

48 

Elourished. 

Born. 

58 

Died 

Flourished. 

63 

Died. 

It  will  be  observed  that  just  twenty-five  Olympiads, 
three  generations,  or  a hundred  years,  are  allowed  from 
the  birth  of  Thales  to  the  death  of  Anaximenes,  and  the 
latter  is  made  to  die  at  the  age  of  sixty  simply  to  make 

100  It.  P.  13  and  136.  101  Phys.  Op.  fr.  3 ( Dox . p.  476,  16). 

102  According  to  our  text  of  D.  L.  ii.  3 (R.  P.  17  A),  he  “flourished” 
in  01.  LXIII.  and  died  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Sardeis.  This  was 
formerly  supposed  to  mean  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  revolted 
Ionians ; but  the  statement  of  Souidas,  s.v.  (R.  P.  17c),  that  the 
capture  by  Cyrus  in  646  B.c.  is  meant,  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  Apollodoros’  regular  eras.  Besides,  Hippolytos  tells  us 
(Ref.  i.  7 ; R.  P.  17  B)  that  Anaximenes  flourished  in  01.  LV1II.  (549-546 
is.c.).  Clearly,  then,  we  must  transpose  the  dates  with  Diels  (Rh.  Mus. 
xxxi.  27). 


His  book. 


Theory  of  the 
primary  sub- 
stance. 
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him  fit  into  the  schema.  We  canuot,  therefore,  say 
anything  positive  as  to  his  date,  except  that  he  must 
have  been  younger  than  Anaximander,  and  must  have 
flourished  before  494  b.c.,  when  the  school  was  doubtless 
broken  up  by  the  destruction  of  Miletos. 

23.  Anaximenes  wrote  a book  which  certainly  sur- 
vived until  the  age  of  literary  criticism ; for  we  are  told 
that  he  used  a simple  and  unadorned  Ionic,103  very 
different  we  may  suppose,  from  the  poetical  prose  of 
Anaximander.104  We  may  probably  trust  this  criticism, 
which  comes  ultimately  from  the  scholars  of  Alexandria ; 
and,  if  it  is  just,  it  furnishes  a good  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  the  character  of  a man’s  thoughts  is  sure  to 
find  expression  in  his  style.  We  have  seen  that  the 
speculations  of  Anaximander  were  distinguished  for  their 
hardihood  and  breadth ; those  of  Anaximenes  are  marked 
by  just  the  opposite  quality.  lie  appears  to  have 
thought  out  his  system  carefully,  but  he  rejects  the 
more  audacious  theories  of  his  predecessor.  The  result 
is,  that,  while  his  view  of  the  world  is  on  the  whole 
much  less  like  the  truth  than  Anaximander’s,  it  is,  per- 
haps, more  fruitful  in  ideas  that  were  destined  to  hold 
their  ground. 

24.  Anaximenes  is  one  of  the  philosophers  on  whom 
Theophrastos  wrote  a special  monograph ; 105  and  this,  of 
course,  gives  us  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  tradition  derived  from  his  great  work, 
the  Opinions.  The  following100  are  the  passages  which 
seem  to  contain  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  of 

103  D.  L.  ii.  3 (R.  P.  17  A). 

104  Cf.  the  estimate  of  Theophrastos  quoted  above,  § 12. 

104  On  these  monographs  see  Dox.  p.  102. 

108  Sec  the  conspectus  of  extracts  from  Theophrastos  given  by  Diels, 
Dox.  p.  135. 
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what  he  had  to  say  on  the  central  feature  of  the 
system  : — 

Anaximenes  of  Miletos,  son  of  Eurystratos,  who  had  been  an 
associate  of  Anaximander,  said,  like  him,  that  the  underlying 
substance  was  one  and  infinite.  He  did  not,  however,  say  it 
was  indeterminate,  like  Anaximander,  but  determinate  ; for  he 
said  it  was  Air. — Rhys.  Op.  fr.  3 ( Dox . p.  476,  E.  P.  19  B). 

From  it,  he  said,  the  things  that  are,  and  have  been,  and 
shall  be,  the  gods  and  things  divine,  took  their  rise,  while  other 
things  come  from  its  offspring. — Hipp.  Ref.  i.  7 (R.  P.  21). 

“ Just  as,”  he  said,  “ our  soul,  being  air,  holds  us  together, 
so  do  breath  and  air  encompass  the  whole  world.” — Aet.  i.  3.  4 
(R.  P.  18). 

And  the  form  of  the  air  is  as  follows.  Where  it  is  most  even, 
it  is  invisible  to  our  sight ; but  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and 
motion,  make  it  visible.  It  is  always  in  motion  ; for,  if  it  were 
not,  it  would  not  change  so  much  as  it  does. — Hipp.  Ref.  l.c. 

(R.  P.  21). 

It  differs  in  different  substances  in  virtue  of  its  rarefaction 
and  condensation. — Simpl.  Rhys.  p.  24  D (R.  P.  19  B). 

When  it  is  dilated  so  as  to  be  rarer,  it  becomes  fire ; -while 
winds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  condensed  Air.  Cloud  is  formed 
from  Air  by  “felting;”107  and  this,  still  further  condensed, 
becomes  water.  Water,  condensed  still  more,  turns  to  earth; 
and  when  condensed  as  much  as  it  can  be,  to  stones. — Hipp. 

Ref.  l.c.  (R.  P.  21).108 

25.  At  the  first  glance,  this  theory  undoubtedly  looks  Rarefaction 
like  a retrogression  from  the  more  refined  doctrine  of  tion.COI"lens!l 
Anaximander  to  a cruder  view;  but  a moment’s  reflection 
will  show  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  introduction  of  rarefaction  and  condensation 
into  the  theory  is  really  a notable  advance.109  In  fact,  it 

107  “ Felting”  (a-/x«<r,5)  is  the  regular  term  for  this  process  with  all  the 
early  cosmologists. 

108  A more  condensed  form  of  the  same  doxographical  tradition  is  given 
by  Ps.-Plut.  Strom,  fr.  3 (R.  P.  19  A). 

109  Simplicius,  p.  149  I)  (R.  P.  19  b),  says,  according  to  the  MS. 
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makes  the  Milesian  cosmology  thoroughly  consistent  and 
intelligible  for  the  first  time;  since  it  is  clear  that  a 
system  which  explains  everything  by  the  transforma- 
tions of  a single  substance,  is  bound  to  refer  all  differ- 
ences to  a purely  quantitative  standard.  The  infinite 
substance  of  Anaximander,  from  which  the  opposites  “ in 
it  ” are  “ separated  out,”  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be 
thought  of  as  homogeneous  throughout,  and  the  only  way 
to  save  the  unity  of  the  primary  substance,  is  to  treat  all 
diversities  as  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of  it  in 
a given  space.  And,  when  once  this  important  step  has 
been  taken,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  the  primary 
substance  something  “other  than  the  elements”;  it  may 
just  as  well  be  one  of  them. 

2G.  The  “air”  of  which  Anaximenes  spoke  was  not 
at  all  what  we  call  by  that  name.  The  word  dijp  is 
still  used  in  its  old  Homeric  sense  of  vapour  or  mist.110 
The  discovery  that  what  we  call  air  was  corporeal,  and 
not  identical  with  empty  space,  was  first  made  by 
Empedokles.111  In  all  the  earlier  cosmologists,  m)p  means 
water  in  a vaporous  state,  more  or  less  condensed. 

It  was  natural  for  Anaximenes  to  fix  upon  air  in 
this  sense  as  the  primary  substance;  for,  in  the  system  of 
Anaximander,  it  occupied  the  intermediate  place  between 
the  two  fundamental  opposites,  the  sphere  of  flame  and 
the  cold,  moist  mass  inside  it,  being  produced,  indeed,  by 
the  action  of  the  one  upon  the  other  (§  18).  We  know 
from  Plutarch  that  Anaximenes  fancied  air  became 

reading,  that  Theophrastos  spoke  of  rarefaction  and  condensation  in  the 
case  of  Anaximenes  alone.  This  is  impossible  ; we  must  read  vpurau  for 
fiivau,  with  Usener. 

110  There  is  an  instructive  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Schmidt,  Synonymik,  § 35.  It  is  partially  quoted  in  Chap.  IV.  n.  37. 

111  See  Chap.  V.  § 85. 
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warmer  when  rarefied,  and  colder  when  condensed.  Of 
this  he  satisfied  himself  by  a curious  experimental  proof. 
When  we  breathe  with  our  mouths  open,  the  air  is 
warm ; when  we  breathe  with  our  lips  closed,  it  is 
cold.112 

27.  This  argument  from  human  breathing  brings  us 

naturally  to  a very  curious  point  in  the  theory  of  Anaxi- 
menes, which  is  attested  by  the  single  fragment  which  has 
come  down  to  us.113  “ Just  as  our  soul,  being  air,  holds 

us  together,  so  do  breath  and  air  encompass  the  whole 
world.”  The  primary  substance  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  world  as  to  that  of  man.  The  world, 
in  fact,  is  represented  as  breathing ; it  is  kept  up  by  the 
draughts  of  air  which  it  inhales  from  the  infinite  mass 
beyond  the  heavens.  Now  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  just 
the  Pythagorean  view ; 114  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
likely  that  Pythagoras  got  it  from  Anaximenes  than  vice 
versa.115  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  early  instance  of  the 
argument  from  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm,  and  it 
also  marks  the  first  beginnings  of  an  interest  in  physio- 
logical matters. 

28.  We  turn  now  to  the  doxographical  tradition  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  world  and  its  parts — 

He  says  that,  as  the  air  was  “ felted,”  the  earth  first  came 
into  being.  It  is  very  broad,  and  is  accordingly  supported  by 
the  air. — Ps.-Plut.  Strom,  fr.  3 (R.  P.  19  A). 

In  the  same  way,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other 


112  De  pr.  frig.  947  (R.  P.  20). 

113  It  is  preserved  by  Aetios,  i.  3.  3 (R.  P.  18).  He  got  it  ultimately 
from  Theophrastos,  through  the  biographical  work  which  he  used  for  his 
chapter  rtpi  dpx&\i,  Dox.  p.  179. 

114  See  Chap.  II.  § 42. 

115  See,  however,  A.  Cliiapelli,  Zu  Pythagoras  and  Anaximenes,  in  Arch. 

i.  p.  582  sq.  * 
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heavenly  bodies,  which  arc  of  a fiery  nature,  are  supported  by 
the  air  because  of  their  breadth.  The  heavenly  bodies  were 
produced  from  the  earth  by  moisture  rising  from  it.  When 
this  is  rarefied,  fire  comes  into  being,  and  the  stars  arc  com- 
posed of  the  fire  thus  raised  aloft.  There  were  also  bodies  of 
earthy  substance  in  the  region  of  the  stars,  revolving  along 
with  them.  And  he  says  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  move 
under  the  earth,  as  others  suppose,  but  round  it,  as  a cap  turns 
round  our  head.  The  sun  is  hidden  from  sight,  not  because  it 
goes  under  the  earth,  but  because  it  is  concealed  by  the  higher 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  because  its  distance  from  us  becomes 
greater.  The  stars  give  no  heat  because  of  the  greatness  of 
their  distance. 

Winds  are  produced  when  condensed  air  rushes  into  rarefied ; 
hut  when  it  is  concentrated  and  thickened  still  more,  clouds  are 
generated ; and,  lastly,  it  turns  to  water.110 — Hipp.  Ref.  i.  7 
(R.  P.  21). 

The  stars  are  fixed  like  nails  in  the  crystalline  vault  of  the 
heavens. — Aet.  ii.  14.  3 ( Dox . p.  344). 

They  do  not  go  under  the  earth,  but  turn  round  it. — lb.  i. 
16.  6 (Dox.  p.  346). 

The  sun  is  fiery. — lb.  20.  2 (Dox.  p.  348). 

It  is  broad  like  a leaf. — lb.  22.  1 (Dox.  p.  352). 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  diverted  from  their  courses  by  the 
resistance  of  compressed  air. — lb.  23.  1 (Dox.  p.  352). 

The  moon  is  of  fire. — lb.  25.  2 (Dox.  p.,356). 

Anaximenes  explained  lightning  like  Anaximander  (p.  70), 
adding  as  an  illustration  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  sea, 
which  flashes  when  divided  by  the  oars. — Aet.  iii.  3.  2 (Dox. 
p.  368). 

Hail  is  produced  when  water  freezes  in  falling ; snow,  when 
there  is  some  air  imprisoned  in  the  water. — lb.  4.  1 (Dox. 
p.  370). 

The  rainbow  is  produced  when  the  beams  of  the  sun  fall  on 
thick  condensed  air.  Hence  the  anterior  part  of  it  seems  red, 
being  burnt  by  the  sun’s  rays,  while  the  other  part  is  dark, 

116  The  text  is  very  corrupt  here.  I retain  because  we 

are  told  above  that  winds  are  condensed  air,  and  I adopt  Zeller  s afaiu 
Z.8  p.  246,  11.  1. 
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owing  to  the  predominance  of  moisture.  And  he  says  that  a 
rainbow  is  produced  at  night  by  the  moon ; but  not  often, 
because  there  is  not  constantly  a full  moon,  and  because  the 
moon’s  light  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  sun. — Schol.  Arcct.m 
(Dos.  p.  231). 

The  earth  was  like  the  slab  of  a table  in  shape. — Aet.  iii.  10. 
3 (Box.  p.  377). 

The  cause  of  earthquakes  was  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the 
earth,  occasioned  by  droughts  and  heavy  rains  respectively. — 
lb.  15.  3 (Box.  p.  379). 

AVe  have  seen  that  Anaximenes  was  quite  justified  in 
going  back  to  Thales  in  regard  to  his  general  theory  of 
the  primary  substance ; but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  details  of  his  cosmology  was 
unfortunate.  The  earth  is  once  more  imagined  as  a 
table-like  disc  floating  upon  the  air.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  are  also  fiery  discs  which  float  on  the  air  “ like 
leaves.”  It  follows  that  the  heavenly  bodies  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  going  under  the  earth  at  night,  but  only 
as  going  round  it  laterally  like  a cap  or  a millstone.118 
This  curious  view  is  also  mentioned  in  Aristotle’s 
Meteorology ,110  where  the  elevation  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  earth,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  hidden  from  sight,  is  also  referred  to.  In 
fact,  whereas  Anaximander  had  regarded  the  orbits  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  oblique  with  reference  to  the 
earth,  Anaximenes  regarded  the  earth  itself  as  inclined. 
The  only  real  advance  is  the  clear  distinction  of  the 

117  The  source  of  this  is  Poseidonios,  who  used  Theophrastos.  Box. 
p.  231. 

118  Theodoret  (Gr.  Aff.  Cur.  iv.  16)  speaks  of  those  who  believed  in  a 
revolution  like  that  of  a millstone,  as  contrasted  with  one  like  that  of  a 
wheel.  Diels  ( Dox . p.  46)  refers  these  similes  to  Anaximenes  and  Anaxi- 
mander respectively.  They  come,  of  course,  from  Actios  (Note  on  Sources, 
b,  § 10),  though  they  are  given  neither  by  Stobaios  nor  in  the  Placita. 

118  H,  1.  354a,  28  (R.  P.  21c). 
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planets,  which  float  freely  in  the  air,  from  the  fixed  stars, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  sky. 

The  earthy  bodies,  which  circulate  among  the  planets, 
are  doubtless  intended  to  account  for  eclipses  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon.120 

29.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  the  same  difficulty 
about  the “ innumerable  worlds”  ascribed  to  Anaximenes 
as  in  the  case  of  Anaximander,  and  most  of  the  arguments 
given  above  (§  17)  apply  here  also.  In  addition,  we 
must  note  the  following  points.  Cicero  says  that  Anaxi- 
menes regarded  air  as  a god,  and  adds  that  it  came 
into  being.121  That  there  is  some  confusion  here  is 
obvious.  Air,  as  the  primary  substauce,  is  certainly 
eternal.  Now,  it  is  quite  likely  that  Anaximenes  called 
Air  “ divine,”  as  Anaximander  did  the  Boundless ; but  it 
is  certain  that  he  believed  as  well  in  gods  who  came  into 
being  and  passed  away.  These  arose,  he  said,  from  the 
air.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Hippolytos,122  and  also  by 
St.  Augustine.123  These  gods  can  only  be  the  “ innumer- 
able worlds.”  Simplicius,  indeed,  takes  another  view ; 124 
but  I believe  he  was  misled  by  some  Stoic  authority. 

120  See  Tannery,  Science  hellim,  p.  153.  Teichniiiller  understood  the 
references  to  these  dark  planets  to  mean  the  solid  vault  of  heaven  ; Zeller 
formerly  regarded  them  as  solid  nuclei  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  the  pre- 
cisely similar  bodies  assumed  by  Anaxagoras,  see  below,  Chap.  VI.  § 111. 

121  N.  D.  i.  25  (It.  P.  215).  On  what  follows  see  Krische,  Forscltungen, 
p.  52  sqq. 

122  Ref.  i.  7.  1 (R.  P.  21). 

123  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  2 : Anaximenes  omnes  rerum  causas  infinite)  aeri  dedit  : 
nee  deos  negavit  avt  tacuit ; non  tamen  ab  ipsis  aerem  factum,  sed  ipsos 
ex  aere  ortos  credidit. 

124  Phys.f.  257 v (R.  P.  21a).  The  passage  from  the  Placita  is  of  far 
higher  authority  than  this  from  Simplicius.  Note,  further,  that  it  is 
only  to  Anaximenes,  Herakleitos,  and  Diogenes  that  successive  worlds  aro 
ascribed  even  here.  With  regard  to  Anaximander,  Simplicius  is  quite 
clear.  For  the  Stoic  view  of  Herakleitos,  see  Chap.  III.  § 62 ; and  for 
Diogenes,  Chap.  IX.  § 158. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

30.  So  far  we  have  not  met  with  any  trace  of  conscious 
opposition  between  science  and  popular  beliefs,  though 
the  views  of  the  Milesian  cosmologists  were  really  as 
inconsistent  with  the  religions  of  the  people  as  with  the 
mythology  of  the  anthropomorphic  poets.1  Two  circum- 
stances combined  to  hasten  on  the  inevitable  conflict,  the 
shifting  of  the  scene  to  the  West,  and  the  religious  revival 
which  swept  over  Hellas  in  the  sixth  century  B.c. 

The  chief  figures  in  the  philosophical  history  of  this 
period  were  Pythagoras  of  Samos  and  Xenophanes  of 
Kolophon.  P>oth  were  Ionians,  and  yet  both  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  West.  The  advance  of 
the  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor  had  occasioned  an 
extensive  migration  to  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  of 
which  Herodotos  has  given  us  a vivid  idea  by  sketching 
a few  of  its  most  characteristic  episodes;2  and  this  must, 
no  doubt,  have  had  a great  influence  on  the  development 
of  philosophy.  The  new  views  had  probably  grown  up 
so  gradually  in  Ionia  that  the  shock  of  conflict  and 
reaction  was  avoided ; but  this  could  no  longer  be  the 
case  when  they  were  suddenly  transplanted  to  a region 
where  men  were  wholly  unprepared  to  receive  them. 

1 For  tlie  theological  views  of  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  see  §§  21 
and  29. 

* Cf.  Herod,  i.  170  (advice  of  Bias),  vi.  22  sqq.  (Kale  Akte). 
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Another,  though  a somewhat  later,  effect  of  the  migra- 
tion was  to  bring  Science  into  contact  with  Rhetoric, 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  product  of  Western  Hellas. 
Even  in  Parmenides  we  may  note  the  presence  of  that 
dialectical  and  controversial  spirit  which  was  destined 
to  have  so  great  an  influence  upon  Greek  thought,  and  it 
was  this  fusion  of  the  art  of  arguing  for  victory  with  the 
search  for  truth  that  incidentally  gave  birth  to  Logic.3 

31.  We  pass  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  influences 
mentioned  above.  Recent  researches  in  a different  field 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  such  phenomena 
as  the  Orphic  and  other  Orgia ,4  which  at  this  time  began 
to  spread  themselves  far  and  wide.  We  now  know  that 
all  these  religious  manifestations  were  no  innovations ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  revivals  in  a slightly  altered  form 
of  what  were  really  very  primitive  usages  indeed.5  A 
recrudescence  of  superstitious  feeling  and  practice  is  a 
very  common  thing  in  all  seasons  of  public  anxiety  or 
distress ; and  this  was  emphatically  such  a period  in 
Hellas,  threatened  as  it  was  at  once  by  Persians  on  the 
east  and  Carthaginians  on  the  west.  An  age  of  despond- 
ency and  even  of  despair  was  setting  in,  and  this  has  left 
its  mark  on  all  the  thought  of  the  time.6  It  does  not 
seem  likely,  however,  that  this  was  due  to  political 
causes  alone  ; even  at  Athens,  which  was  not  immediately 

3 See  Introduction , § I.  Gorgias  is  the  typical  figure. 

4 This  is  the  oldest  word  for  what  were  more  often  called  ‘ * Mysteries  ” 

in  later  times.  Both  words  have  misleading  associations  for  us.  The 
word  Orgia  (cf.  iopya)  means  no  more  than  religious  rites,  which  need  not 
be  “ orgiastic  ” in  character  any  more  than  Mysteries  need  be  mystical. 

6 Professor  Robertson  Smith’s  Lecture s on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites 
[1889]  throw  more  light  upon  ancient  religion  generally  than  any  other 
work  known  to  me.  Specially  important  for  our  present  purpose  are  pp. 
339  sqq. 

6 On  this  point  cf.  v.  AVilamowitz-Molleudorf,  Horn.  Unters.  p.  215  sqq. 
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threatened,  the  feeling  of  disquiet  became  so  strong  that 
the  medicine-man,  Epimenides,  had  to  be  fetched  from 
Crete  to  purify  the  city  from  the  blood-guiltiness  con- 
tracted in  the  suppression  of  Kylon’s  attempt  to  make 
himself  tyrant.7  The  legislation  of  Drakon,  too,  was 
based  upon  the  same  savage  idea  of  guilt,  which  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  Homeric  poems.8  The  cloud  did 
not  wholly  pass  away  till  the  days  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis ; what  wonder,  then,  if  many  meanwhile  sought 
for  comfort  in  those  old  rites  which  had  well-nigh  been 
forgotten  when  Hellas  was  expanding  in  every  direction  ? 9 

It  was  no  longer  possible,  however,  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  former  state  of  things.  The  old  worships 
might  and  did  linger  on  in  the  more  backward  parts  of 
mainland  Hellas ; but,  on  the  whole,  trade  and  adventure 
had  been  fatal  to  them.  Colonisation  must  have  broken 
up  the  old  kindreds  with  which  the  primitive  cults  were 
inseparably  entwined  ; and  the  place  of  these  had  been 
taken  by  an  anthropomorphic  and  more  or  less  pan- 
hellenic  polytheism.  But  now  men  were  craving  once 
more  for  something  that  would  come  nearer  home  to 
themselves;  and,  above  all,  for  something  more  efficacious 
and  practical.  The  Athene  and  Apollo  who  were  wor- 
shipped all  over  Hellas  could  not  possibly  attend  to  their 
votaries  as  the  old  local  deities  had  attended  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  tribesmen  over  whom  they  presided. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  set  up  artificial 

' Plut.  Solon,  12  (after  Hermippos).  See  tlie  interesting  remarks  of 
Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  sq. 

8 Grote,  i.  24.  Purification  for  blood-guiltiness  seems  to  have  been  first 
mentioned  in  the  Aithiopis  of  Arktinos.  Kinkel,  Ep.  Gr.  Fr.  i.  33. 

9 -A-  characteristic  savage  trait  in  the  Athenian  jurisprudence  of  this 
time  was  the  provision  for  the  trial  of  inanimate  objects  in  the  Prytaneion 
(Demosth.  Aristolr,  76). 
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communities,10  based,  not  upon  the  tie  of  kindred  blood, 
but  upon  ceremonies  of  initiation  and  purification.11  This 
is  not  the  place  for  a detailed  account  of  the  Greek 
mysteries ; 12  but  it  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  that  the 
Eleusinian  and  Orphic  Orgia  did  not  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  rest.  The  Eleusinia  gained  greater  dignity  from 
being  taken  over  by  the  Athenian  State,  and  the  Orphika 
seem  to  have  been  more  widely  spread  and  more  highly 
organised  than  others ; but  their  origin  was  similar. 
The  former  seem  to  have  developed  from  an  imitative 
reproduction  of  the  processes  of  sowing,  growing,  reaping, 
threshing,  and  the  like,  intended  to  secure  the  goodness 
of  the  crops  and  vintage  by  “ sympathetic  magic  ” ; the 
latter  were  an  elaborate  system  of  purification  and  taboo 
intended  to  protect  the  “ soul  ” from  the  ghostly  perils  to 

10  On  these  associations  see  Foucart,  Lex  Associations  Beligieuses  cliez  Ics 
Grecs.  The  epytuns  attached  to  an  Attic  yivc;  had,  no  doubt,  a similar 
origin.  The  constitution  of  the  society  (Earns)  of  Orgeones  in  the 
Peiraieus  is  pretty  fully  known  from  inscriptions.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  societies  were  composed  of  foreigners  who  wished  to  keep  up  their 
native  worships  ; but  no  one  was  excluded,  not  even  women  and  slaves. 
Isagoras  and  his  kindred  worshipped  the  Karian  Zeus  (Herod,  v.  66). 

11  Robertson  Smith,  loc.  cit. : “The  leading  feature  that  distinguished 
them  (the  Semitic  mysteries  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.)  from  the  old 
public  cults  with  which  they  came  into  competition,  is  that  they  were  not 
based  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  but  sought  recruits  from  men  of  every 
race  who  were  willing  to  accept  initiation  through  the  mystic  sacra- 
ments.” This  applies  as  well  to  Greek  as  to  Semitic  mysteries,  except 
that  “barbarians”  (i'<rns  tpvih»  fib  %vnris ) were  excluded  from  the  Eleusinia. 

12  Lobeck’s  Aglaophamus  is  still  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Mysteries.  See  also  Prof.  Ramsay’s  article  on  them  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (where  too  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  speculations  of  late 
authorities),  and  Mr.  Purser’s  Eleusinia , Hysteria,  and  Orphica,  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Mr.  J G.  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough  is  full  of 
suggestive  ideas  on  this  subject ; perhaps  he  has  not  strictly  proved  all 
his  points,  but  he  is  certainly  on  the  right  road.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  drama  was  derived  from  magical  imitations  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
the  text.  Surely  the  word  itself  comes  from  Ipii*  in  its  specially  religious 
sense,  and  has  not  the  meaning  of  “ pantomime,”  which  Dr.  Verrall  gives 
it  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Agamemnon,  p.  xlviii. 
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which  it  is  constantly  exposed.  These  rites  certainly 
did  suggest  to  some  of  the  spectators  more  or  less  exalted 
ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  but  this  was  wholly  foreign  to 
their  original  purpose.  Their  founders  never  thought  of 
the  sublime  interpretations  of  a Pindar  or  a Sophokles. 

32.  All  this  influenced  philosophy  as  it  influenced  influence  of 

. iii  the  religious 

everything  else,  but  not  in  the  way  we  should  most  revival  on 

philosophy. 

naturally  expect,  with  us  a religious  movement  gener- 
ally means  the  sudden  realisation  of  a new  or  forgotten 
idea ; but  the  Greek  mysteries  and  cults  did  not  embody 
ideas,  they  contained  nothing  in  the  least  degree  resem- 
bling dogma.  The  initiated,  Aristotle  said,  were  not 
supposed  to  learn  anything,  but  merely  to  be  affected  in 
a certain  way  and  put  into  a certain  frame  of  mind.13 
Ancient  religions  cared  nothing  for  a man’s  belief,  if  only 
it  did  not  set  him  in  open  opposition  to  the  public 
worship  of  the  State,  and,  so  long  as  the  proper  ceremonial 
was  correctly  performed,  any  explanation  of  it  that 
occurred  to  the  spectator  might  be  given.  He  might 
believe  or  disbelieve  that  the  Mysteries  taught  the 
doctrine  of  immortality ; the  essential  thing  was  that 
he  should  duly  sacrifice  his  pig.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  Mysteries  cannot  have  suggested  any  ideas 
to  philosophy,  and  that  their  influence  was  merely 
external. 

33.  The  chief  way  in  which  religion  influenced  Greek  Philosophy  as 
thought  through  such  men  as  Pythagoras  was  by  intro-  a hfe' 
ducing  the  idea  that  philosophy  was  above  all  things  a 

way  of  life.  For  good  and  for  evil  this  view  took  firm 
hold  of  the  Greek  mind ; it  was  never  again  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  ideal  wise  man  became  a standing  type.  The 

13  Avist.  ap.  Synes.  Dion.  10,  p.  271,  Krab. ; rov;  'TtXovy.tvovs  ov  ftafitv  ti 

oin>  aXXa  Tcc0uv  xcci 
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different  results  to  which  this  gave  rise  were,  however, 
of  very  unequal  value.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ideal,  after 
becoming  incarnate  in  Sokrates,  led  up  to  the  Stoic  sage 
and  the  Christian  saint ; on  the  other,  it  gave  birth  to 
the  whole  brood  of  impostors  whom  Lucian  has  pilloried 
for  our  edification.  It  certainly  enabled  Greek  philosophy 
to  do  for  men  what  religion  has  done  for  them  in  other 
ages ; but  it  also  paved  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  philosophy  itself.  The  Neoplatonists  were  quite 
justified  in  regarding  themselves  as  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
Pythagoras ; and,  in  their  hands,  philosophy  ceased  to 
exist  as  such,  and  became  theology.  And  this  tendency 
was  at  work  all  along ; hardly  a single  Greek  philosopher 
was  wholly  uninfluenced  by  it.  Perhaps  Aristotle  might 
seem  to  be  an  exception ; but  it  is  probable  that,  if  we 
still  possessed  a few  such  “ exoteric  ” works  as  the  Pro- 
treptikos  in  their  entirety,  we  should  find  that  the 
enthusiastic  words  in . which  he  speaks  of  the  “ blessed 
life  ” in  the  Metaphysics  and  in  the  Ethics  were  less 
isolated  outbursts  of  feeling  than  they  appear  now.  In 
later  days,  Apollonios  of  Tyana  showed  in  practice  what 
this  sort  of  thing  must  ultimately  lead  to.  The  theurgy 
and  thaumaturgy  of  the  late  Greek  schools  were  only  the 
fruit  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  generation  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  Persian  War.14 


14  In  Rep.  x.  600  A,  Pinto  speaks  of  Pythagoras  as  the  introducer  of  a 
private  His  w fa/ou,  contrasting  him  with  public  legislators  like  Solon  and 
Charondas.  Zeller  quotes  (p.  5,  n.  1)  the  following  examples  of 
in  the  sense  of  an  ascetic  way  of  life  : *«! A pi*  (sc.  «'  niirxat)  Zit  ipiXi ><ro<pou> 
(Sozomen,  H.  Ekkl.  vi.  33) ; <rdrpn;  fikoinup'ix,  of  the  Therapeutai  ami 
Essenes  (Philo,  De  vita  contempt.  893  D).  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives  is 
a satire  on  tho  whole  thing.  Apollonios  of  Tyana  (c.  50  A.  D. ) was  wor- 
shipped along  with  Pythagoras  by’  the  adherents  of  his  sect. 
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I.  PYTHAGORAS. 

34.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  give  an  account  of  Pytha- 
goras that  can  make  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  history.15 
Our  principal  sources  of  information  are  the  Lives  com- 
posed by  Iamblichos,  Porphyry,  and  “ Diogenes  Laertios.” 
That  of  Iamblichos  is  a wretched  compilation,  based 
chiefly  upon  the  work  of  the  mathematical  theologian 
Nikomachos  of  Gerasa,  and  upon  the  romance  of  Apol- 
lonios  of  Tyana,  who  regarded  himself  as  a second 
Pythagoras,  and  accordingly  took  great  liberties  with 
his  materials.16  Porphyry  stands,  as  a writer,  on  a far 
higher  level  than  Iamblichos ; but  his  authorities  do  not 
inspire  us  with  much  more  confidence.  He,  too,  made 
use  of  Nikomachos,  and  of  a certain  novelist  called 
Antonius  Diogenes,  author  of  a work  entitled,  Marvels 
from  beyond  Thule}1  “ Diogenes  Laertios  ” quotes,  as 
usual,  a considerable  number  of  authorities,  and  the 
statements  lie  makes  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  several  sources  from  which  they  were 
drawn.13  So  far,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  material  does 

15  See  E.  Rohde’s  admirable  papers,  Die  Quellen  des  Tamhlichns  in  twiner 
Biographic  clee  Pythagoras  (Rhein.  Mas.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.).  I have 
followed  these  closely  in  this  section. 

10  Iamblichos  was  originally  a disciplo  of  Porphyry,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  Constantine.  The  Life  of  Pythagoras  has  been  edited  by 
Nauek  (1884).  Nikomachos  of  Gerasa  (in  Arabia)  belongs  to  the  second 
century  a.d.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  added  anything  to  the  authori- 
ties he  followed,  but  these  were  already  hopelessly  vitiated  by  Neopytlia- 
gorean  fables.  Still  it  is  to  him  we  cliielty  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
valuable  evidence  of  Aristoxenos. 

11  Porphyry’s  Life  of  Pythagoras  is  the  only  considerable  extract  from 
his  History  of  Philosophy,  in  four  books,  that  has  survived.  It  was  doubt- 
less saved,  as  Bernays  suggests,  by  the  marvels  related  in  it  (Theophr. 
Schr.  p.  1).  The  romance  of  Antonius  is  the  original  parodied  by  Lucian 
in  his  Vera  Ilistoria. 

18  The  importance  of*  the  life  in  Diogenes  Laertios  consists  in  the  fact 
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not  seem  very  promising.  Further  examination  shows, 
however,  that  there  are  a good  many  fragments  of  two 
much  older  authorities,  Aristoxenos  and  Dikaiarchos, 
embedded  in  the  mass,  and  this  gives  us  some  hope. 
These  two  writers  were  both  disciples  of  Aristotle ; they 
were  natives  of  Southern  Italy,  and  contemporary  with  the 
last  generation  of  the  Pythagorean  School.  Both  wrote 
accounts  of  Pythagoras;  and  Aristoxenos,  who  was  person- 
ally intimate  with  the  last  representatives  of  scientific 
Pythagorean isrn,  also  made  a collection  of  the  sayings  of 
his  friends.  Now  the  Neopythagorean  story,  as  we  have 
it  in  Iambliehos,  is  a tissue  of  incredible  and  fantastic 
myths ; but,  if  we  sift  out  the  statements  which  go  back 
to  Aristoxenos  and  Dikaiarchos,  we  can  easily  construct 
a tolerably  rational  and  connected  narrative,  in  which 
Pythagoras  appears,  not  as  a miracle-monger  and  religious 
innovator,  but  simply  as  a gifted  moralist  and  statesman. 
We  might  then  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  we  have  here 
the  genuine  tradition  ; but  Bolide  has  shown  that  this 
would  be  altogether  a mistake.  There  is,  in  fact,  a third 
and  still  earlier  stratum  of  tradition  to  be  found  in  the 
Lives,  and  this  agrees  with  the  latest  accounts  in  repu^ 
senting  Pythagoras  as  a wonder-worker  and  as  a religious 
reformer. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  miracles  of  Pythagoras  are 
related  on  the  authority  of  Andron’s  Tripod,  and  of  the 
work  on  the  Pythagoreans  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle.19 

that  it  gives  us  the  story  current  at  Alexandria  before  the  rise  of  Is  co- 
py thagoreanism  and  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  according  to  Apollonios 
of  Tyana. 

19  Andron  of  Epliesos  wrote  a work  on  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  called, 
apparently,  Tht  Tri/wd,  The  title  alludes  to  tho  well  known  story.  The 
feats  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  in  the  Aristotelian  treatise  remind  us  of  au 
ecclesiastical  legend.  For  example,  he  kills  a deadly  snake  by  biting  it ; he 
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Both  of  these  treatises  seem  to  belong  to  the  fourth 
century  b.C.  ; and,  in  any  case,  they  must  certainly  have 
been  written  long  before  the  rise  ot  Neopytliagoreanisin. 

And  it  is  only  by  assuming  the  still  earlier  existence 
of  this  view  that  we  can  explain  the  allusions  of  Hero- 
dotos.  The  Hellespontine  Greeks  told  him  that  Salraoxis 
or  Zaraolxis  had  been  a slave  of  Pythagoras,20  and  they 
must  therefore  have  regarded  the  latter  as  a man  who 
taught  strange  doctrines  concerning  the  life  after  death. 

It  seems,  then,  that  both  the  oldest  and  the  latest 
accounts  agree  in  representing  Pythagoras  as  a man  of 
the  class  to  which  Epimenides  and  Onomakritos  belonged, 
in  fact,  as  a sort  of  “ medicine-man.”  For  some  reason, 
however,  there  was  an  attempt  to  save  his  memory  from 
this  imputation,  and  that  attempt  belonged  to  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  The  significance  of  this  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

35.  We  may  be  said  to  know  for  certain  that  Pytha-  Life  of  Pytha- 

goras. 

goras  was  a Samian,  and  the  son  of  Mnesarchos ; and  he 
“ flourished,”  we  are  told,  in  the  reign  of  Polykrates.21 


was  seen  at  Kroton  and  Metapontion  at  tlie  same  time ; he  exhibited  his 
golden  thigh  at  Olympia,  and  was  addressed  by  a voice  from  heaven  when 
crossing  the  river  Kosas.  The  same  authority  stated  that  he  was  identified 
by  the  Krotoniates  with  Apollo  Hyperboreios  (Arist.  fr.  186). 

20  Herod,  iv.  95  (R.  P.  41). 

21  For  the  nationality  and  parentage  of  Pythagoras  we  have  the  excellent 
authority  of  Herodotos,  iv.  95  (R.  P.  41  A),  and  Herakleitos,  fr.  17,  Byw. 
(R.  P.  24a).  There  were  two  widely  different  dates  given  for  his  “floruit” 
in  antiquity.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  D.  L.  viii.  47)  identified  him  with  an 
Olympian  victor  belonging  to  01.  XLVIII.  1 (588  b.c.)  ; but  this  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  we  otherwise  know.  The  other  date,  given  by 
Apollodoros,  is  based  on  the  statement  of  Aristoxenos,  quoted  by  Porphyry 
(V . Pyth.  9),  that  Pythagoras  left  Samos  from  dislike  to  the  tyranny  of 
Polykrates  (R.  P.  44a).  This  gives  533-2  or  529-8  B.C.,  according  to 
the  date  assumed  for  Polykrates  (Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  233,  n.  1).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  a case  where  Apollodoros  corrects  his 
authority  Eratosthenes.  (See  Note  on  Sources,  D.) 
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This  date  cannot  be  far  wrong ; for  Herakleitos  already 
speaks  of  him  in  the  past  tense.22  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  founded  his  society  at  Kroton,  a city  which  stood  in 
the  closest  relations  with  Samos ; but  beyond  this  we 
have  only  probabilities  to  guide  us. 

The  extensive  travels  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  late 
writers  are,  no  doubt,  apocryphal.  Even  the  statement 
that  he  visited  Egypt,  though  it  is  far  from  improbable 
if  we  consider  the  close  relations  between  Polykrates  of 
Samos  and  Amasis,  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority  ; for 
it  first  occurs  in  the  Bousiris  of  Isokrates,23  a work  which 
does  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical.  Herodotos,  it  is 
true,  observes  that  the  Pythagorean  rule  not  to  wear  wool 
in  temples  agreed  with  the  Egyptian  custom,  but  he  says 
nothing  of  its  having  been  derived  from  Egypt.24  He 
says  also  in  another  place  that  the  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion came  from  Egypt,  though  certain  Greeks,  both  at 
an  earlier  and  a later  date  had  passed  it  off  as  their  own. 
He  refuses,  however,  to  give  their  names,  so  we  cannot 
tell  whether  he  was  thinking  of  Pythagoras  or  not.25  Nor 
does  it  matter ; for  the  Egyptians  did  not,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  believe  in  transmigration  at  all,  and  Herodotos 
was  simply  deceived  by  the  symbolism  of  the  monuments. 
The  other  stories  as  to  the  wanderings  of  Pythagoras  are 
palpable  inventions,  and  need  not  even  be  mentioned  here. 

Aristoxenos  said  that  Pythagoras  left  Samos  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Polykrates.26  This  is  quite 

M Fr.  16  and  17,  Byw.  (R.  P.  24  and  24a).  23  11.  28  (R.  P.  43). 

24  Herod,  ii.  81  (R.  P.  43a).  According  to  Stein,  the  oldest  family  of 
MSS.  simply  reads,  “ they  agree  with  the  so-called  Orphics  and  Pytha- 
goreans.” The  words  n ax%i>coiri  . . . a Syvmtin  are  a gloss. 

° 23  Herod,  ii.  123.  If  Herodotos  had  known  of  the  visit  to  Egypt  lie 
would  almost  certainly  have  mentioned  it  here. 

28  Ap.  Porphyry,  Life  of  Pythagoras,  c.  9 (R.  P.  44a). 
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possible ; for,  of  course,  no  tyrant  would  have  tolerated 
the  formation  of  a society  such  as  his.  On  leaving 
Samos,  he  chose  Kroton  for  his  abode,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  order.  How  long  he  remained  in  that  city  we 
do  not  know ; he  died  at  Metapontion,  whither  he  had 
retired  on  the  first  signal  of  revolt  against  his  influence.27 

36.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  detailed  The  Order, 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  regard 
to  the  organisation  of  the  Pythagorean  Order  rest  upon 
any  historical  basis.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these 
statements  we  can  still  see  exactly  how  they  came  to 
be  made.  The  distinction  of  grades  within  the  Order, 
variously  called  Mathematicians  and  Akousmatics,  Esoterics 
and  Exoterics,  Pythagoreans  and  Pythagorists ,28  is  a mere 
invention  designed  to  explain  how  there  came  to  be  two 
widely  different  sets  of  people,  each  calling  themselves 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  B.c.  So,  too,  the  statement  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  bound  to  inviolable  secrecy,  which  goes  back  to 
Aristoxenos,20  is  intended  to  explain  why  there  is  no 


27  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Pythagoras  spent  his  last  days  at 
Metapontion  ; Aristoxenos  said  so  (ap.  Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  249),  and  Cicero 
[De  Fin.  v.  4)  speaks  of  tbe  honours  which  continued  to  be  paid  to  his 
memory  in  that  city  (R.  P.  48c).  Cf.  also  Andron,  fr.  6 (F,  H.  G.  ii.  347). 

-8  For  these  distinctions  see  Porphyry  ( V.  Pyth.  27)  and  Iamblichos 
( V.  Pyth.  81),  quoted  R.  P.  47  and  47 b.  The  name  dKovrpwriKol  is  clearly 
related  to  the  axtir/iara,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  shortly  (§  39). 

29  For  the  “mystic  silence,”  see  Aristoxenos,  ap.  D.  L.  viii.  15  (R.  P. 
46a).  Tannery,  Stir  le  secret  dans  Vecole  de  Pylhagore  (Arch.  i.  p.  28  sqq.), 
thinks  that  the  mathematical  doctrines  were  the  secrets  of  the  school, 
and  that  these  were  divulged  by  Hippasos.  But  the  most  reasonable 
view  is  that  there  were  no  secrets  at  all  except  of  a ritual  kind.  Aris- 
toxenos and  his  friends,  however,  had  to  make  out  that  the  mathematical 
science  and  the  theory  of  numbers  went  back  to  the  early  days  of  Pytha- 
goreanism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  how  there  was  no  trace  of 
them  before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  For  this  purpose  the  theory  of 
a “mystic  silence”  was  very  convenient. 
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trace  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  before  Philolaos. 
Later  on,  when  it  was  thought  desirable  to  credit  Pytha- 
goras with  the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  “ mystic  silence  ” was,  of  course,  alleged  in  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  oldest  Pythagorean  writings 
showed  no  trace  of  the  theory  of  Ideas. 

The  Pythagorean  Order  was  simply,  in  its  origin,  a 
religious  fraternity  of  the  type  described  above,  and  not, 
as  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  a political  league.30 
It  certainly  did  become  a political  force  ; but  for  all  that 
its  primary  purpose  must  simply  have  been  to  secure  for 
its  own  members,  by  means  of  a system  of  ritual  and 
taboo,  a more  adequate  satisfaction  of  the  religious 
instinct  than  that  supplied  by  the  State  religion.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  cere- 
monial holiness.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case,  however, 
an  independent  society  within  a Greek  State  was  apt  to 
be  brought  into  conflict  with  the  larger  body.  The  only 
way  in  which  it  could  then  assert  its  right  to  exist  was 
by  identifying  the  State  with  itself,  that  is,  by  securing 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  history  of  the 
Pythagorean  Order,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is,  accord- 

30  Plato,  Rep.  x.  600  A,  implies  that  Pythagoras  held  no  public  office. 
The  view  that  the  Pythagorean  sect  was  a political  league,  maintained 
in  modern  times  by  Krische  {De  societal  is  a Pythagora  conclitce  bcopo 
politico,  1830),  goes  back,  as  Rohde  has  shown  ( loc . cit.),  to  Dikaiarchos, 
the  champion  of  the  “Practical  Life,”  just  as  the  view  that  it  was  a 
scientific  society  goes  back  to  the  mathematician  and  musician  Aristoxenos. 
The  former  antedated  Archytas,  just  as  the  latter  antedated  Philolaos 
(see  Chap.  VII.  § 114).  Grote’s  good  sense  enabled  him  to  see  this  quite 
clearly  (vol.  iv.  p.  329  sq.).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  connection  which  Otfried  Muller  imagined  between 
Pythagoreanism  and  his  favourite  “Dorian  State."  Pythagoras  was  an 
Ionian,  and  Kroton  was  not  a Dorian  but  an  Achaian  city,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  we  say  that  the  Achaians  were  Dorians,  we  must  use  the  word  in  a 
wider  sense  than  0.  Muller’s,  and  this  would  deprive  his  remarks  of  all 
point. 
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ingly,  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  State ; 
and  its  political  action  is  best  explained  as  a mere 
incident  of  this  attempt.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
Pythagoreans  could  hope  to  realise  their  design  was  by 
allying  themselves  with  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was 
obviously  more  reasonable  to  try  to  convert  a small 
governing  body  to  Pythagorean  ism  than  to  preach  to  the 
masses,  who  were  never  likely  to  be  won  over.  Indeed, 
a whole  State  consisting  of  Pythagoreans  alone  could 
hardly  have  maintained  its  existence  ; and  this,  as  we 
know  from  Porphyry,31  was  one  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed against  the  society  when  it  was  revived  at  a 
later  date.  The  answer  to  it  was,  of  course,  obvious. 
The  Pythagoreans  did  not  wish  to  convert  everybody, 
but  aimed  at  being  a “ peculiar  people.” 

For  a time  the  new  Order  seems  actually  to  have 
succeeded  in  securing  the  supreme  power,  but  the  reac- 
tion soon  came.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  Kylon,  the 
democracy  of  Kroton  was  able  to  assert  itself  victoriously 
against  the  domination  of  the  religious  Order  which  ruled 
the  State.  This,  we  may  well  believe,  had  been  galling 
enough.  The  “ rule  of  the  saints  ” would  be  nothing  to 
it ; and  we  can  still  imagine  and  sympathise  with  the 
irritation  felt  by  the  plain  man  of  those  days  at  having 
all  his  legislation  done  for  him  by  a set  of  incompre- 
hensible pedants,  who  made  a point  of  abstaining  from 
beans,  and  would  not  let  him  beat  his  own  dog,  because 
they  recognised  in  its  howls  the  voice  of  a departed 
friend.32  This  feeling  would  be  aggravated  by  the  private 
religious  worship  of  the  society.  Greek  democracies 

31  Da  Abut.  i.  66. 

32  See  Xenophanes,  fr.  18  (R.  P.  73).  But  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Xenophanes  is  here  referring  to  Pythagoras. 
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could  never  pardon  the  introduction  of  new  gods.  Their 
objection  to  this  was  not,  however,  that  the  gods  in 
question  were  false  gods.  If  they  had  been  so,  it  would 
not  have  mattered  so  much.  What  they  could  not 
tolerate  was  that  any  one  should  establish  a private 
means  of  communication  between  himself  and  the  unseen 
powers.  This  introduced,  as  it  were,  an  unknown  and 
incalculable  element  into  the  arrangements  of  the  State, 
which  might  very  likely  be  hostile  to  the  democracy,  and 
was  in  any  case  a standing  menace  to  the  mass  of  the 
citizens,  who  had  no  means  of  propitiating  the  intruding 
divinity.  And  it  was  nearly  as  bad  to  worship  the 
ordinary  gods  of  the  State  in  a private  way ; for  it  was 
manifestly  unfair  that  any  section  of  the  community 
should  have  access  to  the  supreme  dispensers  of  good 
and  ill  at  times  and  seasons  when  the  ordinary  man  was 
excluded.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Greek  citizen  may, 
in  short,  be  summed  up  in  the  single  tenet  promulgated 
by  the  Delphic  oracle,  that  all  must  worship  “ according 
to  the  use  of  the  city,”  and  none  must  be  suffered  to 
gain  the  private  ear  of  the  gods  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  ends.  Were  this  the  place,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  follow  out  the  history  of  this  feeling,  and  to  show 
how  rulers  like  Peisistratos  reconciled  the  mysteries  with 
the  interests  of  the  State  as  a whole  by  making  them  a 
matter  of  national  concern. 

Aristoxenos’  version  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Pythagorean  Order  is  given  at  length  by 
Iamblichos.  According  to  this,  Kylon  was  a prominent 
and  powerful  citizen,  whom  Pythagoras  had  declined  to 
receive  into  the  society.  He  therefore  became  a bitter 
foe  of  the  Order,  and  from  this  cause  Pythagoras  removed 
from  Kroton  to  Metapontion,  where  lie  died.  The 
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Pythagoreans,  however,  still  retained  possession  of  the 
government  of  Kroton,  till  at  last  the  partisans  of  Kylon 
set  fire  to  Milo’s  house,  where  they  were  assembled.  Of 
those  in  the  house  only  two,  Archippos  and  Lysis, 
escaped.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  somewhat  confused  in 
the  report  of  Iamblichos  ; but,  if  we  adopt  the  highly 
probable  interpretation  of  Rohde,33  it  can  be  made  out 
well  enough.  Archippos  retired  to  Taras ; Lysis,  first  to 
Taras  and  then  to  Thebes,  where  he  became  later  on 
the  teacher  of  Epameinondas.  The  Pythagoreans  who 
remained  concentrated  themselves  at  Rhegion ; but,  as 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  they  all  left  Italy  except 
Archytas,  and  went  to  Hellas,  where  they  remained  till 
the  final  extinction  of  the  school.34 

This  account  has  all  the  air  of  being  historical,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  what  we  otherwise  know.  Of 
course  the  merely  personal  motives  ascribed  to  Kylon 
involve  a suppression  of  the  truth  which  is  probably 
deliberate ; but,  on  the  whole,  we  may  accept  the  story 
as  a fair  statement  of  what  occurred.  The  mention  of 
Lysis  proves  that  these  events  were  spread  over  more 
than  one  generation.  The  coup  d'ttat  of  Kroton  cannot 
have  occurred  before  450  B.C.,  if  the  teacher  of  Epa- 
meinondas  (b.  circa  420  b.c.)  escaped  from  it,  and  it 

33  Rhein.  Mus.  xxvi.  p.  565,  n.  1. 

31  The  narrative  in  the  text  (Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  250;  R.  P.  496)  goes 
back  to  Aristoxenos  and  Dikaiarelios  (R.  P.  49ct).  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  erroneous  view  of  Pythagoras  has  vitiated  their  account 
of  what  must  have  been  a perfectly  well-known  piece  of  history.  Accord- 
ing to  the  later  story,  Pythagoras  himself  was  burned  to  death  in  the 
house  of  Milo,  along  with  his  disciples.  This  is  merely  a dramatic  com- 
pression of  the  whole  series  of  events  into  a single  scene ; we  have  seen 
that  Pythagoras  died  at  Metapontion  before  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
valuable  reference  in  Polybios,  ii.  39  (R.  P.  49),  to  the  burning  of 
Pythagorean  rvAtpia  certainly  implies  that  the  disturbances  went  on 
for  a very  considerable  time. 
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Want  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the 
teaching  of 
Pythagoras. 


may  have  occurred  even  later.  But  it  must  have  been 
before  410  that  the  Pythagoreans  left  Phegion  for 
Hellas;  Philolaos  was  certainly  at  Thebes  about  that 
time. 

The  political  power  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  now  gone 
for  ever,  and  no  doubt  this  was  a very  good  tiling  for  the 
Italian  cities.  It  was  even  better,  however,  for  the 
Pythagoreans  themselves ; for  it  led  them  to  drop  the 
merely  magical  and  superstitious  parts  of  their  system, 
and  enabled  them  to  take  their  place  as  one  of  the 
scientific  schools  of  Hellas.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
them  in  this  light  later  on  ; it  would  be  an  anachronism 
to  introduce  their  numerical  philosophy  here. 

37.  Of  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  we  know  even  less 
than  of  his  life.  Aristotle  clearly  knew  nothing  either  of 
ethical  or  of  physical  doctrines  going  back  to  the  founder 
of  the  society  himself.35  Aristoxenos  only  gave  a string 

35  When  discussing  the  Pythagorean  system,  Aristotle  always  refers 
it  to  “the  Pythagoreans,”  not  to  Pythagoras  himself.  That  this  was 
intentional  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  curious  phrase  : «<  •rtpi  t»i»  'iraX/a*, 
xarXoiytsvo/  i'i  Uvfayapuci  (J)e  Ccelo,  B,  13.  293a,  20).  Pythagoras  himself 
is  only  thrice  mentioned  in  the  whole  Aristotelian  corpus.  In  only  one 
of  these  places  (MM.  1182a,  11)  is  any  philosophical  doctrine  ascribed  to 
him.  We  are  told  there  that  he  was  the  first  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
goodness,  and  that  he  made  the  mistake  of  identifying  its  various  forms 
with  numbers.  But  this  is  just  one  of  the  things  which  prove  the  late 
date  of  the  Jifayna  Morcilia.  In  lihet.  B,  23.  13986,  14,  we  are  told  that 
Alkidamas  cited  the  fact  of  the  honours  paid  by  the  Italiots  to  the 
memory  of  Pythagoras  to  show  that  all  men  honour  the  wise.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  he  was  a philosopher  ; for  the  ctipti  with  whom  he  is 
associated  are  Archilochos,  Sappho,  Chilon,  Anaxagoras,  Solon,  and 
Lykourgos.  Lastly,  in  the  Metaphysics  (A,  5.  986a,  29)  we  have  the  state- 
ment that  Alkmaion  (§  79)  flourished  in  the  old  age  of  Pythagoras.  As 
this  occurs  in  tho  middle  of  a discussion  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
it  might  be  thought  to  imply  that  Pythagoras  himself  originated  that 
philosophy.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  statement  is  omitted  in  the  best 
MS.  (Ab),  and  is  not  commented  upon  by  Alexander.  In  the  second 
place,  the  purpose  of  the  statement,  even  if  genuine,  is  merely  to  justify 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Aristotle  as  to  the  relation  between  Alkmaion 
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of  moral  precepts.36  Dikaiarchos  is  quoted  by  Porphyry 
as  asserting  that  hardly  anything  of  what  Pythagoras 
taught  his  disciples  was  known  except  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,  the  periodic  cycle,  and  the  kinship  of  all 
living  creatures.37  The  fact  is,  that,  like  all  teachers  who 
introduce  a new  way  of  living  rather  than  a new  view  of 
the  world,  Pythagoras  preferred  oral  instruction  to  the 
dissemination  of  his  opinions  by  writing.  We  are  told 
quite  distinctly  that  there  were  no  Pythagorean  writings 
of  any  kind  till  the  time  of  Philolaos.  All  that  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  the  various 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  is  pure  forgery,  of  the  most 
worthless  kind.38  The  whole  early  history  of  Pytha- 
goreanism  is  therefore  conjectural,  and  all  we  really  know 
about  the  later  views  of  the  school  is  what  we  are  told 
by  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  we  do  learn 
a good  deal  from  that  source,  and  it  is  possible  to  draw 
thence  a few  inferences  as  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
doctrine.  We  may  therefore  make  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand, in  a very  general  way,  what  the  position  of 
Pythagoras  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought  must  have 
been. 

ami  tlie  Pythagoreans.  In  fact,  it  really  tells  strongly  against  the  view 
that  the  Pythagorean  system  originated  with  Pythagoras.  Had  it  done 
so,  how  could  Aristotle  suppose  that  part  of  it  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Alkmaion,  who  was  at  least  a little  later  in  date  ? It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also  that  Aristotle  {Met.  A,  5.  9856,  23)  speaks  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans as  “ contemporary  with  and  earlier  than”  Empedokles,  Anaxa- 
goras, Leukippos,  and  Demokritos  ( iv  St  rovroi;  x«i  xpo  rouruv). 

36  The  fragments  of  the  iWayo^xai  xx/upaim;  of  Aristoxenos  are  given 
by  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  ii.  p.  272  sqq. 

37  V.  Pyth.  19  (It.  P.  46). 

M Porph.  Schol.  Br.  76  (R.  P.  506).  It  was  not  till  the  first  century 
b.c.  that  Pythagorean  writings  began  to  be  manufactured  in  considerable 
numbers.  See  Diels,  Dox.  p.  150,  and  Bin  gefalsclites  Pythagoras- 
buck,  in  Arch.  iii.  p.  451  sqq._  Cf.  also  Bernays,  Die  Heralditischen 
Briefr,  n.  1. 
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“ Transmigra*  38.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
question  that  he  really  taught  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. Herodotos,  as  we  have  seen,  brings  him  into 
connexion  with  Salmoxis,  doubtless  on  this  very  ground. 
The  belief  in  metempsychosis  is  most  easily  explained 
as  an  inference  from  the  primitive  theory  of  a kinship 
between  men  and  beasts.  We  have  just  seen  that 
Pythagoras  certainly  held  this  view,39  which  is  associated 
among  savage  tribes  with  a system  of  taboos  upon 
certain  kinds  of  food.  If  we  find  that  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  transmigration  was,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
inseparably  bound  up  with  restrictions  of  precisely  the 
same  nature,  this  will  go  far  to  show  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  primitive  ideas,  and  that  it  was  really 
due  to  something  like  the  savage  idea,  a revival  of 
which  would  be  quite  intelligible  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  an  artificial  religious  community.  Now, 
that  the  Pythagorean  rule  really  was  an  elaborate  system 
of  taboos  is  well  known.  The  most  familiar  of  these  is 
that  upon  beans,  but  the  abstinence  from  animal  sacri- 
fices and  the  use  of  wool  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
observances. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  by  some  whether  we 
have  any  right  to  accept  as  historical  what  we  are  told 
by  such  late  writers  as  Porphyry  on  the  subject  of 
Pythagorean  abstinence  from  animal  flesh  and  beans. 
Aristoxenos,  whom  we  have  admitted  to  be  one  of  our 
oldest  sources  of  information,  may  be  cited  to  prove 
that  the  original  Pythagoreans  knew  nothing  of  these 
restrictions.  He  undoubtedly  said  10  that  Pythagoras  did 
not  abstain  from  animal  food  in  general,  but  only  from 
the  flesh  of  the  ploughing  ox  and  the  ram.  He  also  said 
«•  See  n.  37.  40  Fr.  7. 
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that  Pythagoras  preferred  beans  to  every  other  vegetable, 
as  being  the  most  laxative.  Aristoxenos,  however,  is  a 
witness  who  very  often  breaks  down  under  cross- 
examination,  and  lie  usually  wrote  with  some  purpose 
quite  different  from  the  mere  truthful  record  of  facts. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  ask  why  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
make  these  assertions  at  all.  Now  the  palpable  exaggera- 
tion of  his  statement  about  beans  shows  that  he  is 
endeavouring  to  combat  what  was  a deeply-rooted  opinion 
in  his  own  time,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to  show,  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  that  the  tradition  which  made  the 
Pythagoreans  abstain  from  animal  flesh  and  beans  already 
existed  long  before  there  were  any  Neopythagoreans 
interested  in  maintaining  such  an  idea.  Still,  it  may  be 
asked  what  motive  Aristoxenos  could  have  had  for 
denying  the  common  belief.  The  answer  is  simple  and 
instructive.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  last  of  the 
Pythagoreans  ; and,  in  their  time,  the  merely  superstitious 
part  of  Pythagoreanism  had  been  dropped,  except  by 
some  zealots  whom  the  heads  of  the  society  refused  to 
acknowledge.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  they  should 
wish  to  forget  the  original  practices  of  their  Order,  and 
Aristoxeuos  was  always  ready  to  lend  himself  to  any 
fraud,  pious  or  otherwise.  And  now  we  see  how  it  is 
that  he  represents  Pythagoras  himself  in  so  different  a 
way  from  both  the  older  and  the  later  traditions ; it  is 
because  he  gives  us  the  view  of  the  more  enlightened 
sect  of  the  Order.  Those  who  clung  faithfully  to  the 
old  practices  were  now  regarded  as  heretics,  and  all 
manner  of  theories  were  set  on  foot  to  account  for  their 
existence.  It  was  related,  for  instance,  that  they 
descended  from  one  of  the  “ Akousmatics,”  who  had 
never  been  initiated  into  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the 
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“Mathematicians.”41  All  this,  however,  is  pure  inven- 
tion. The  satire  of  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy 
proves  clearly  enough  that,  even  though  the  friends  of 
Aristoxenos  did  not  practise  abstinence,  there  were  plenty 
of  people  in  the  fourth  century,  calling  themselves 
Pythagoreans,  who  did.42  These  we  regard  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  customs  of  the  sect. 

We  know,  then,  that  Pythagoras  taught  the  kinship 
of  beasts  and  men,  and  we  infer  that  his  rule  of 
abstinence  from  flesh  was  based,  not  upon  either 
humanitarian  or  ascetic  grounds,  but  simply  on  taboo. 
This  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a fact  which  we  are 
told  in  Porphyry’s  Defence  of  Abstinence.  The  statement 
in  question  does  not  indeed  go  back  to  Theophrastos,  as 
so  much  of  Porphyry’s  tract  certainly  does  ; 43  but  it  is, 

41  Tlic  sect  of  the  “ Akousmatics  ” were  said  to  descend  from  Hippasos 
(Iambi.  V.  Pytli.  81  ; R.  P.  47).  Now  Hippasos  was  the  author  of  a 

y/oyo;  (D.  L.  viii.  7 ; R.  P.  47c),  that  is  to  say,  of  a superstitious 
ceremonial  or  ritual  handbook,  probably  containing  Akousmata  like  those 
we  are  about  to  consider ; for  we  are  told  that  it  was  written  i ri  $<«/3 
UuPayytu.  The  Akousmatics  had  no  tradition  of  mathematical  science, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  Mathematicians  explained  this  by  saying  they 
were  originally  an  inferior  class  of  Pythagorean  students,  aud  that 
Hippasos  himself  had  never  been  initiated  into  the  higher  mysteries.  It 
is  simply  a case  of  the  very  common  process  by  which  those  who  have 
kept  up  the  original  ideas  of  a sect  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  heretics  by 
those  who  have  gone  in  for  “ development.” 

42  See,  for  instance,  the  Pythatjorizoma  of  Alexis,  fr.  2.  History  has  not 
been  kind  to  the  Akousmatics  ; but  it  is  probable  that  they  never  quite 
died  out,  though  they  may  have  become  partially  merged  in  the  Cynic 
sect.  The  names  of  Diodoros  of  Aspendos  and  Nigidius  Figulus  help  us 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  them  and  Apollonios  of  Tyana. 

43  See  Bernays,  Theophrastos'  Schrift  iiber  Frommiijkeit.  Porphyry’s 
tract,  nvi  Irn^iis  iy.^vx^y  was  doubtless  saved  from  the  general  destruction 
of  his  writings  by  its  conformity  to  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the  age.  Even 
St.  Jerome  made  constant  use  of  it  in  his  polemic  against  Iovianus,  though 
he  is  careful  not  to  mention  Porphyry’s  name  ( Theophr . Schr.  n.  2).  The 
tract  is  addressed  to  Castricius  Firmus,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Plotinos, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  the  strict  vegetarianism  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
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in  all  probability,  due  to  Herakleides  of  Pontos.44  It  is 
to  the  effect  that,  though  the  Pythagoreans  did  as  a rule 
abstain  from  flesh,  they  nevertheless  ate  it  when  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.45  Now,  among  savage  peoples,  we 
constantly  find  that  the  sacred  animal  is  slain  and  eaten 
sacramentally  by  its  kinsmen  on  certain  solemn  occasions, 
though  in  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  impieties.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  do 
with  a very  primitive  belief ; and  we  need  not  therefore 
attach  any  weight  to  the  denials  of  Aristoxenos.40 

39.  We  shall  now  know  what  to  think  of  the  various  Akoummta. 
Pythagorean  rules  and  precepts  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  and  have  very  different 
sources.  Some  of  them,  derived  from  the  collection  of 
Aristoxenos,  and  for  the  most  part  preserved  by 
Iamblichos,  are  purely  moral  in  character,  besides  being, 
on  the  whole,  very  dull.  They  do  not  pretend  to  go 

44  “ The  well-known  Herakleides  of  Herakleia  in  Pontos,  who  showed 
his  versatility,  now  as  a strict  Platonist  of  the  school,  now  as  a strict 
Peripatetic,  and  again  as  a litterateur  of  no  school  at  all”  (Bemays, 

Theophr.  Schr.  p.  10),  wrote  a work  on  the  Pythagoreans  (D.  L.  v.  8S) 
in  the  last  of  these  three  capacities. 

45  The  passage  occurs  De  Abst.  p.  58,  25  Natick. : irropoun  2s  nns  xa)  aural; 

Hrrriff6at  rwv  rous  Tlulayopslous,  or s Slot sv  hots.  The  part  of  the  Work 

from  which  this  is  taken  comes  from  one  Clodius,  on  whom  see  Bemays, 

Theophr.  Schr.  p.  11.  He  was  probably  the  rhetorician  Sextus  Clodius, 
and  a contemporary  of  Cicero.  Bemays  has  shown  that  he  made  use  of 
the  work  of  Herakleides  of  Pontos  (ib.  n.  19).  On  “mystic  sacrifice” 
generally,  see  Robertson  Smith,  lid.  Sem.  i.  p.  276. 

4“  Porphyry  ( V.  Pyth.  c.  15)  has  preserved  a tradition  to  the  effect 
that  Pythagoras  recommended  a flesh  diet  for  athletes  (Milo  ?).  This 
story  must  have  originated  at  the  same  time  as  those  related  by 
Aristoxenos,  and  in  a similar  way.  In  fact,  Bernays  has  shown  that 
it  comes  from  Herakleides  of  Pontos  [ Theophr.  Schr.  n.  8).  Iamblichos 
( V.  Pyth.  5.  25)  and  others  (D.  L.  viii.  13.  47)  got  out  of  this  by 
supposing  it  referred  to  a gymnast  of  the  same  uame.  We  see  here 
very  distinctly  how  the  Neoplatonists  for  their  own  ends  endeavoured 
to  go  back  to  the  original  form  of  the  Pythagorean  legend,  and  to  explain 
away  the  fourth  century  reconstruction. 
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back  to  Pythagoras  himself ; they  are  merely  the  sayings 
which  the  last  generation  of  “ Mathematicians  ” heard 
from  their  predecessors.  The  second  class  is  of  a very 
different  nature,  and  the  sayings  which  belong  to  it  are 
called  Akousmala ,47  which  points  to  their  being  the  pro- 
perty of  that  sect  of  Pythagoreans  which  had  faithfully 
preserved  the  old  customs.  A good  many  of  these  are 
quoted  by  Plutarch,  who  interprets  them  as  “ symbols  ” 
of  moral  truth,  though  his  interpretations  are  very  far- 
fetched indeed,  and  it  does  not  require  a very  practised 
eye  to  see  that  they  are  genuine  taboos  of  a thoroughly 
primitive  type.  I give  a few  examples  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  what  the  famous  Pythagorean  rule  of 
life  was  really  like.  The  numbers  are  those  of  Orelli: — 

1.  Not  to  sit  on  a quart-measure. 

2.  Not  to  step  across  the  beam  of  a balance. 

4.  Not  to  eat  the  heart. 

5.  To  abstain  from  beans. 

6.  Not  to  taste  black-tails  (a  kind  of  fish). 

7.  Not  to  let  swallows  share  one’s  roof. 

8.  Not  to  stir  the  fire  with  iron. 

9.  Not  to  put  bread  in  a pot. 

10.  When  the  pot  is  taken  off  the  fire,  hot  to  leave  the  mark 
of  it  in  the  ashes,  but  to  stir  them  together. 

29.  Do  not  look  in  a mirror  beside  a light. 

33.  When  you  rise  from  the  bedclothes,  roll  them  together 
and  smooth  out  the  impress  of  the  body. 

If  this  last  rule  were  not  observed,  some  evil-disposed 
person  might  stick  pins  in  the  impress ! It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  competent  anthropologist  would 
edit  these  curious  remains,  and  collect  the  savage 
parallels. 

47  These  are  given  in  a convenient  form  by  Orelli,  Opitsc.  Grac.  Sentent. 
p.  60  sqq. 
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Further  examples  of  the  close  relation  between 
Pythagorean  and  savage  modes  of  thought  might  easily 
he  given ; hut  these  are  probably  enough  to  justify  our 
general  view.  The  kinship  of  men  and  beasts,  the 
abstinence  from  flesh,  and  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
all  hang  together,  and  form  a perfectly  intelligible  whole 
for  any  one  who  has  bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on 
the  mental  habits  of  primitive  men  everywhere. 

40.  Were  this  all  we  knew  of  Pythagoras,  we  should  Scientific 
be  tempted  to  delete  his  name  from  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy altogether,  and  to  relegate  him,  with  Epimenides 
and  Onomakritos,  to  the  class  of  medicine-men.4S  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  such  a description  of  him  would 
be  quite  inadequate.  He  is  a highly  ambiguous  figure, 
and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  single  formula. 
Herakleitos  says49  that  he  had  pursued  the  scientific 
investigation  of  nature  further  than  any  other  man.  He 
at  once  qualifies  this,  however,  by  adding  that  he  turned 
his  “ much  learning  ” into  an  “ art  of  mischief.” 50  It  is 
clear  what  Herakleitos  means  by  this  “ art  of  mischief.” 

He  is  expressing  the  same  feeling  as  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  sillographer  Timon  of  Phlious,  a sceptical  satirist 
of  philosophers  who  wrote  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  when 
he  said  that  Pythagoras  had  “ fallen  away  into  magical 
opinions  in  his  hunt  for  men.”51  Still,  it  remains  true 
that  Herakleitos  acknowledges  the  scientific  eminence  of 
Pythagoras,  and  we  must  take  account  of  his  testimony. 

48  Called  in  Greek  yonns  and  ayuprai. 

49  Fr.  17,  Byw.  (R.  P.  24  A). 

110  I cannot  believe  tliat  itropln  in  Herakleitos  means  anything  else  than 
n Tipi  Quinns  ir t fin.  The  fragment  is  ably  discussed  in  Diels’  paper 
referred  to  above,  n.  38. 

61  Timon,  fr.  3 (Wachsmuth,  Sill.  fjr.  p.  93)  : \\u4a.yopr,v  n yor.rccf 

a^oKt.ivovr  i t)  }o%ct;  fripri  i-x*  dvtpuvruvj  fftpjDir,ynpir,i  octpt<rrvv. 
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Herodotos,  too,  calls  Pythagoras  “ by  no  means  the 
weakest  sophist  of  the  Hellenes.” 62  There  is  not  the 
slightest  disparagement  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“ sophist  ” here  ; it  was,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see 
more  than  once,  the  regular  word  for  a scientific  man  at 
this  date.  We  infer  from  all  this,  then,  that  Pythagoras 
must  have  had  a cosmological  theory  of  some  sort. 
What  it  was  can  only  be  guessed ; for,  though  he 
probably  made  no  secret  of  it,  he  did  not  choose  to 
commit  it  to  writing.  But  certain  recent  conjectures 
on  the  subject  are  at  once  so  probable  in  themselves, 
and  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  development  of  Greek 
science,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

41.  We  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  of  later  times  was  fundamentally  dualist,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  dualism  goes  back  to  the 
founder  of  the  school.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  Fourth 
Chapter  that  the  “ Second  Part  ” of  the  poem  of  Par- 
menides is,  in  all  probability,  a sketch  of  the  early 
Pythagorean  cosmology,  and  its  details  will  be  discussed 
from  this  point  of  view.  Here  we  shall  only  take  notice 
of  the  fact  that  it  expounds  a dual'istic  system  as  the 
common  opinion  of  men,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  who  these 
“ men  ” can  be  if  they  are  not  the  Pythagoreans.  Nor 
could  anything  be  more  natural  than  that  a system  ot 
this  kind  should  have  arisen  just  at  this  time.  There 
really  was  a latent  dualism  in  the  strife  of  opposites  upon 
which  Anaximander  had  insisted,  and  it  was  sure  to  come 
out  somewhere.  We  know  in  addition  to  this  that  the 
Pythagoreans  of  later  times  held  that  the  two  primary 
opposites,  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited,  were  brought 
together  in  a “ harmony  ” which  could  be  numerically 
62  Herod,  iv.  95  ^R.  P.  41  A). 
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determined.53  Now,  if  Pythagoras  himself  believed  in 
a fundamental  dualism ; and  if,  as  all  our  authorities 
testify,  he  pursued  mathematical  and  musical  studies, 
this  theory  would  naturally  present  itself  to  him  at  once. 
Besides,  the  way  in  which  Herakleitos  uses  this  very 
word  “ harmony  ” suggests  irresistibly  that  he  already 
knew  of  some  such  view.54  The  statement  that  Pytha- 
goras was  the  first  to  call  the  world  Kosmos  is  not  in 
itself  incredible,  and  would  agree  very  well  with  this.55 

42.  There  is,  lastly,  one  point  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, upon  which  Tannery,  who  has  done  much  to  clear 
up  the  difficulties  of  Pythagoreanism,  rightly  insists. 
Xenophanes,  after  laying  down  that  the  World  or  God 
was  sentient  all  over,  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  add  that  it  did  not  breathe.50  We  have  seen 
alread}r  that  the  idea  of  the  world  breathing  was  origin- 
ated by  Anaximenes ; but  it  was  also,  as  we  know  from 
Aristotle,  the  view  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  that  different 
substances  were  separated  from  one  another  by  the  “Air” 


53  See  below,  Chap.  VII.  § 119  sqq. 

64  See  below,  Chap.  III.  § 61. 

It  is  true  that  the  doxograpliers  ascribe  the  use  of  the  word  to 
Anaxinander  and  Anaximenes.  The  former  appears,  however,  to  have 
said  that  the  avupoi  oipuvoi,  not  the  uvrupai  y.ocrpm,  were  gods  (supra, 
Chap.  I.  § 17) ; and  this  may  indicate  that  the  term  xitr/to;  was  unknown. 
It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  “world”  did  not 
belong  to  ordinary  speech.  In  Herakleitos  it  has  not  yet  this  meaning, 
and  even  Xenophon  speaks  of  “what  the  sophists  call  the  Kosmos” 
(Mem.  i.  1. 11).  That  being  so,  we  naturally  ask  who  is  most  likely  to 
have  first  used  the  word  in  this  sense.  The  answer  cannot  he  doubtful. 
Anaximander  regarded  the  world  as  a scene  of  strife  and  injustice,  and 
would  hardly,  therefore,  have  applied  to  it  a word  which  originally  meant 
the  disciplined  order  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Pythagorean  modes  of  thought. 

,l<]  D.  L.  ix.  19  (R.  P.  86c).  It  is  true  that  Diogenes  is  hero  quoting 
from  a wretched  biographical  compendium  (Dox.  p.  168) ; hut  this  touch 
can  hardly  be  a mere  invention. 


The  world  as 
breathing. 
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which  the  world  inhales  frofn  beyond  the  heavens.57  I 
cannot  but  assent  to  Tannery’s  contention  that  this  is 
what  Xenophanes  denied,  and  he  was  forced  to  deny  it ; 
for  he  did  not  allow,  we  shall  see,  that  there  was  any- 
thing outside  the  world  at  all.  Now,  if  it  is  admitted 
that  Pythagoras  himself  originated  this  theory,  we  shall 
have  to  regard  the  modification  which  he  made  in  the 
Milesian  hypothesis  somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Anaximenes  had  supposed  that  the  world  was  kept  up 
by  draughts  of  vapour  or  “air”  from  outside  the 
heavens.  To  Pythagoras  this  air  was  identical  with 
the  space  which  the  geometer  studied,  and  he  thought 
of  things  as  made  of  space  bounded  in  various  ways. 
The  air  was,  as  Anaximenes  had  said  already,  “ the 
boundless  ” or  unlimited,  and  all  that  Pythagoras 
required  in  order  to  construct  a world  out  of  it  was 
something  to  limit  it.  This  he  found,  it  seems,  in  Fire.58 
Apparently  the  light  element  was  supposed  to  contain 
a principle  of  limit  as  opposed  to  the  unlimited  darkness, 
and  we  thus  come  very  near  the  idea  of  the  world  as 

S7  The  most  important  passages  are  quoted  in  R.  P.  636,  c,  cl.  See  also 
the  article  Za  Pythagoras  und  Anaximenes,  by  Alessandro  Chiapelli, 
in  Archiv.  i.  p.  582  sqq.  This  does  not  convince  mo,  however,  that 
Anaximenes  was  influenced  by  Pythagoras.  I have  shown  above  (Chap. 
I.  § 25)  that  the  apparent  return  of  Anaximenes  to  a position  resembling 
that  of  Thales  can  be  abundantly  justified,  and  it  will  be  seen  later 
on  that  the  statement  of  Theophrastos  connecting  Anaxagoras  with 
Anaximenes  can  be  explained  without  adopting  a later  date  for  the 
latter  than  that  given  by  Apollodoros.  (See  Chap.  "VI.  § 9S  and 
n.  11-14.) 

« Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory  expounded  by  Parmenides  (Chap.  IV. 
S 77).  Note  the  importance  in  this  connexion  of  Aristotle  s statement  that 
Hippasos  made  fire  the  first  principle  (R.  P.  47e).  II  we  aic  light  in 
regarding  him  as  the  representative  of  the  earliest  form  of  Pythagorean  ism, 
this  becomes  very  significant.  It  also  suggests,  like  the  use  of  the  woul 
Harmony,  a possible  connexion  between  Pythagoras  and  the  theory  of 
Herakleitos. 
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built  up  of  geometrical  figures,  an  idea  characteristic  of 
the  later  Pythagorean  philosophy. 

All  this  is,  as  has  been  said,  a hypothesis,  which  can 
only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  explains  and 
harmonises  with  what  we  otherwise  know.  That  it 
does  so,  to  a remarkable  degree,  will  be  evident  when 
we  come  to  study  the  polemic  of  Parmenides  and 
subsecpient  cosinologists.  Till  then,  it  can  only  appear 
more  or  less  plausible ; but  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
come  back  more  than  once  to  every  one  of  the  points 
just  mentioned ; and,  at  the  close  of  our  discussion,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  theory  advanced  has  as  high  a 
degree  of  probability  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow. 

II.  XENOPHANES. 

43.  We  have  seen  how  the  breach  of  Pythagoras  with  Life, 
the  public  religion  of  his  time  issued  in  a return  to  more 
primitive  observances  and  beliefs ; we  have  now  to  con- 
sider a very  different  manifestation  of  the  same  dissatis- 
faction with  the  theology  expounded  by  the  poets. 
Xenophanes  of  Kolophon  denied  the  ordinary  conception 
of  the  gods  altogether.  His  bitter  hostility  to  common 
religious  observances,  and  still  more  to  the  stories  which 
the  poets  bad  extracted  from  them,  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  belonged  originally 
to  a region  where  the  popular  cults  were  more  than 
usually  cruel  and  obscene.  The  cities  in  the  basin  of 
the  Kayster  were  inhabited  by  a very  mixed  population 
indeed,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  native 
Asiatic  element  was  very  strong  in  them.59  Ephesos 

59  Herodotos  tells  us  that  Ephesos  and  Kolophon  did  not  celebrate  the 
Ionic  feast  of  the  Apatouria  (i.  147),  and  we  know  from  inscriptions  that 
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was  the  headquarters  of  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  This 
goddess  was  apparently  a survival  from  the  days  of 
polyandry,  and  her  worship  was,  therefore,  most  impure. 
The  close  vicinity  of  a cult  of  this  nature  may  well  have 
helped  to  disgust  the  young  Xenophanes  with  religion 
altogether. 

According  to  Timaios  of  Tauromenion,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  chronology,  Xenophanes  of  Kolophon,  son  of 
Orthomenes,  was  a contemporary  of  Hieron  and  Epi- 
charmos.00  Hieron  reigned  at  Syracuse  from  478  to  467 
n.c.,  and  Epickarmos  is  said  to  have  “flourished”  in  486. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Sextus  Empiricus  both  say, 
however,  that  Apollodoros  gave  01.  XL.  (=  620  B.c.) 
as  the  year  of  Xenophanes’  birth.61  Obviously  this  is 
impossible,  and  Diels  has  made  it  probable  that  Apollo- 
doros said  nothing  of  the  sort.62  In  effect,  Diogenes 
Laertios,  who  usually  follows  Apollodoros  in  such 
matters,  says  that  Xenophanes  flourished  in  01.  LX. 
(=  540  R.C.),63  or,  in  other  words,  just  about  the  time 
that  Elea  was  founded  by  the  Phokaian  refugees.  This 
was  a natural  date  to  fix  upon  for  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  Eleatic  School ; but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
too  early  by  several  years.  Xenophanes  cannot  well 
have  been  forty  years  old  in  540  B.C. ; for  he  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  only  twenty-five  when  he  left  his 
home,  and  that  can  hardly  have  been  before  546.  He 
says  (fr.  24;  R.  P.  80): — 

they  eaeli  contained  a number  of  tribes  in  addition  to  the  four  Ionic  ones 
(Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  i.  p.  216). 

110  Ap.  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  353,  Potter  (R.  P.  79  A). 

61  Clem.  lot.  cit. ; Sext.  Math.  i.  257. 

Rhein.  Mux.  xxxi.  22.  Cf.  R.  P.  796. 

83  D.  L.  ix.  20. 
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There  are  by  this  time  threescore  years  and  seven  that  have 
tossed  my  careworn  soul 64  up  and  down  the  land  of  Hellas ; and 
there  were  then  five  and  twenty  years  from  my  birth,  if  I can 
say  aught  truly  about  these  matters. 

Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  this  utterance  were 
an  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  another  poem05  (fr. 
17;  K.  P.  79rt) : — 

Tliis  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  say  by  the  fireside  in  the 
winter-time,  as  we  lie  on  soft  couches,  after  a good  meal,  drink- 
ing sweet  wine  and  crunching  nuts  : “ Of  what  country  are 
you,  and  how  old  are  you,  good  sir?  And  how  old  were  you 
when  the  Mede  appeared  ? ” 

Xenophanes,  then,  was  not  born  before  57l  is.c. — that 
is,  nearly  forty  years  after  Anaximander,  who,  according 
to  Theophrastos,  was  his  teacher.00  He  must  have  lived 
on  at  least  till  479  u.c.,  the  year  in  which  the  Mede  was 
driven  from  Ionia  once  more.07  It  is  obvious  that  this  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  statement  that  lie  was  con- 
temporary with  Hieron  and  Epicharmos,  and  with  the 

w According  to  Bergk  (Lynch,  ii.  41  Sit,  23),  i ppavrls  means  a literary 
product,  like  the  Latin  cura.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  it  cannot  be 
simply  equivalent  to  i ppsva,  but  may  it  not  mean  either  (1)  a life  of  artistic 
production,  or  (2)  a life  of  trouble  ? 

65  It  must  have  been  another  poem  ; for  fr.  19  is  in  elegiacs,  fr.  17  in 
hexameters. 

68  D.  L.  ix.  21  (R.  P.  91).  The  word  toUtov  refers  to  Xenophanes,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  text  ( Dox . p.  103).  Cf. 
also  the  statement  of  Sotion,  that  Xenophanes  was  contemporary  with 
Anaximander  (D.  L.  ix.  18  ; R.  P.  78  B),  which  is  no  doubt  a misunder- 
standing of  this. 

1,7  Clement  (R.  P.  79  A)  quotes  Apollodoros  as  saying  that  he  lived  till 
the  times  of  Dareios  and  Cyrus.  It  is  hardly  enough  to  suppose,  with 
Diels  (R.  P.  79c),  that  the  names  are  inverted  on  metrical  grounds. 
Why  should  Cyrus  be  mentioned  at  all  ? At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
more  likely  that  Clement  misread  Cyrus  for  Xerxes;  but  Ilippolytus 
(Ref.  i.  14)  has  'iu;  Kupov  tii/timv.  There  is  clearly  some  hopeless 
confusion. 
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Xenophanes  a 
satirist. 


still  more  important  fact  that  lie  is  referred  to  by  Hera- 
kleitos  in  the  past  tense.08 

When  driven  from  his  home,  Xenophanes  is  said  to 
have  made  his  living  by  reciting  his  compositions  in 
Sicily,  chiefly,  we  are  told,  at  Zankle  and  Katana.09  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  ever  settled  at  Elea,  as  is  said  by  some 
modern  writers.70  The  anecdote  related  of  Xenophanes 
by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  implies,  perhaps,  that  he 
visited  that  city,  but  nothing  more.  In  fr.  24  he  seems 
to  say  that  he  was  still  leading  a vagrant  life  in  his 
ninety-second  year.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  founded  the  school  of  Elea,  though  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Parmenides  was  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced by  him.71 

44.  It  is  most  important  for  a proper  appreciation  of 
the  teaching  of  Xenophanes  to  realise  that  he  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a philosopher,  but  simply  a satirist  who 
had  sat,  more  or  less,  at  the  feet  of  Anaximander.  He 
is  almost  equally  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the 
usages  of  the  dinner- table  and  for  that  of  religion.  The 

68  Fr.  16,  Byvv.  (R.  I’.  24). 

89  D.  L.  is.  18  (R.  P.  79  B and  80).  The  use  of  the  old  name  Zankle 
instead  of  the  later  Messana  seems  to  show  that  this  is  an  old  tradition. 

70  It  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Xenophanes 
ever  was  at  Elea.  The  reference  in  Plato  (Soph.  242  D),  where  the  ’exs- 
anxot  iSmo;  is  said  to  start  from  him,  does  not  mean  this,  as  is  shown  by 
the  words  ««  sv,  which  probably  refer  to  the  Ionian  philosophers. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  notice  as  to  the  poems  on  the  founding  of 
Ivolophon  and  the  colonisation  of  Elea  is  a lie  of  I.obon  s (Hiller,  Rhein. 
Mm.  xxxiii.  529).  He  gave  stichometric  notices  of  all  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  and  also  of  Epimenides,  etc.  Notices  of  this  sort  have  therefore 
no  value,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  probably  came  from  the 
Pina ke*  of  Kallimaehos,  through  some  such  writer  as  Hermippos. 

71  For  the  story  referred  to,  see  Rhe.t.  B,  24.  14005,  5 (R.  P.  Sin-).  Arist. 
Met.  A,  5,  only  says  that  Parmenides  “ is  said  ” to  have  been  the  disciple 
of  Xenophanes.  This  weakens  the  force  of  the  doxographical  tradition 
that  he  was  his  “successor”  (Theophr.  ap.  R.  P.  91a,  etc.). 
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guests  must  not  drink  so  much  that  they  cannot  get 
home  without  a servant,  nor  must  the  conversation  turn 
upon  the  silly  old  tales  of  Titans,  Giants,  and  Centaurs. 

It  must  he  free  alike  from  discourteous  abuse  and  trifling 
arguments  (fr.  21).  He  is  also  a great  foe  to  the 
exaggerated  estimate  of  athletic  prowess  which,  as  we 
may  gather  from  Pindar,  prevailed  in  Sicily  under  the 
Hieronic  rfyime.  Why  should  a city  rejoice  at  an 
Olympic  victory  more  than  at  anything  else  ? It  is  not 
that  which  will  fill  its  warehouses  or  improve  its  laws 
(fr.  19).  Xenophanes  was,  in  fact,  a typical  Ionian;  and 
therefore  the  combination  of  one-sided  athleticism  and 
effeminate  luxury,  so  characteristic  of  Western  Plellas, 
would  be  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him.  He  has  also,  it 
is  true,  something  to  say  of  the  luxurious  ways  his  own 
countrymen  had  learnt  from  the  Lydians  (fr.  20);  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  chiefly,  I take  it,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
satirist  who  set  himself  to  laugh  the  Western  Greeks  out 
of  their  coarse  habits  and  ideas,  and  to  stir  them  up  to 
emulation  of  the  refinement  which  had  been  so  well 
understood  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Now  a complete 
emancipation  from  merely  traditional  views  of  the  world 
was  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  that 
refinement,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  a necessary  part 
of  the  task  which  he  set  before  himself  to  expose  the 
weaknesses  of  the  popular  religion.  For  the  rest,  he  was 
not  content  to  expound  the  ideas  of  Anaximander,  without, 
as  we  shall  see,  making  several  alterations  in  them,  which 
followed  directly  from  his  polemic  against  the  common 
idea  of  the  gods. 

45.  Xenophanes  is  said  by  Diogenes,  who  doubtless  writings, 
follows  the  Alexandrian  librarians,  to  have  written 
hexameters,  elegiacs,  and  iambics  against  Homer  and 
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Hesiod.72  All  the  fragments  which  deal  with  God  or  the 
world  are  in  hexameters,  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  composed  a single  poem  on  this  subject.  Only 
late  writers  speak  of  a Poem  on  Nature ; 73  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  like  Epicharmos,  Xenophanes  expounded 
his  philosophical  views  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his 
satirical  compositions.  The  elegiacs  were  of  the  didactic 
kind  common  at  this  period,  as  we  see  from  the  specimens 
that  have  survived.  As  to  the  iambics,  it  is  difficult  to 
be  certain.  There  is  only  one  very  doubtful  example 
(fr.  25),  and  the  attack  on  Homer  and  Hesiod  which  has 
come  down  to  us  (fr.  7)  is  in  hexameters.  But  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  statement  that  Xenophanes 
also  abused  the  anthropomorphic  poets  in  what  was  the 
recognised  metre  for  all  abuse.  The  assertion  that  he 
wrote  Silloi  has  probably  no  more  solid  foundation  than 
the  fact  that  the  sillographer  Timon  of  Phlious  ( flor . c. 
279  B.c.)  put  some  of  his  satire  upon  philosophers  into 
the  mouth  of  Xenophanes.74 

The  complete  text  of  the  poems  of  Xenophanes  seems 
to  have  been  very  early  lost.  Simplicius  says  quite 
distinctly  that  he  had  never  met  with  them,  and  probably 
they  had  disappeared  long  before  his  time.75  Our  frag- 
ments are  therefore  very  scanty,  and  sometimes  their 
context  is  obscure.  I give  those  which  are  important  for 

72 1).  L.  ix.  18  (R.  1>.  80). 

73  A poem  vif)  ifurtus  is  referred  to  by  Aetios  (i.  3.  12)  in  quoting  a 
wholly  imaginary  fragment  (fr.  8).  Cf.  also  Pollux,  vi.  46. 

74  See  Waclismuth,  Sillographorum  Grcecorum  Jteliquice  [1885],  p. 
55  sqq.  That  Xenophanes  wrote  Sillai  is  stated  by  Strabo  (Geog.  xiv.  1. 
28  ; R.  F.  805)  and  many  other  late  writers.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  he  himself  called  any  of  his  poems  by  that  name. 

n Simpl.  Be  Ccelo,  ap.  Schol.  Br.  506a,  40  (R.  P.  805).  The  recovery 
of  fr.  11  from  the  Geneva  Scholia  (n.  78)  perhaps  shows  that  the  poem 
existed  in  the  days  of  Krates  ol  Mallos  (c.  167  b.c.). 
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the  cosinology  according  to  Karsten’s  arrangement,  noting 
all  departures  from  his  text,  except  where  these  are 
adopted  and  noted  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Hitter  and 
Preller — 

(1.)  There  is  one  god,  the  greatest  among  gods  and  men, 
neither  in  form  nor  thought  like  unto  mortals.  R P.  83. 

(2.)  He  sees  all  over,  thinks  all  over,  and  hears  all  over. 
R P.  85. 

(3.)  But  without  toil  he  sways76  all  things  by  the  thought  of 
his  mind.  R P.  895. 

(4.)  And  he  abideth  ever  in  the  same  place,  moving  not 
at  all ; nor  doth  it  befit  him  to  go  about,  now  hither,  now 
thither.  R P.  90  I). 

(5.)  But  mortals  think  that  the  gods  are  born  as  they  are, 
and  have  perception 77 . like  theirs,  and  voice  and  form.  R P. 
83. 

(6.)  Yes,  and  if  oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  and  could  paint 
with  their  hands  and  produce  works  of  art  as  men  do,  horses 
would  paint  the  forms  of  the  gods  like  horses,  and  oxen  like 
oxen.  Each  would  represent  them  with  bodies  according  to 
the  form  of  each.  R P.  83. 

(6a.)  So  the  Ethiopians  make  their  gods  black  and  snub- 
nosed : the  Thracians  give  theirs  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
R P.  83a. 

(7.)  Homer  and  Hesiod  have  ascribed  to  the  gods  all  things 
that  are  a shame  and  a disgrace  among  men,  thefts  and 
adulteries  and  deception  of  one  another.  R.  P.  82. 

(9.)  For  we  all  arise  from  earth  and  water.  R P.  86. 

(10.)  All  things  are  earth  and  water  that  come  into  being  and 
grow.  R.  P.  86. 

(11.)  The  sea  is  the  source  of  water  and  the  source  of  wind  ; 
for  neither  would  the  blasts  of  winds  arise  in  the  clouds  and 
blow  forth  from  within  them  without  the  mighty  sea,  nor  the 


‘r>  Reading  xparvm  with  Freudentlial. 

With  Zeller  (p.  490,  n.  1 ; Eng.  trails,  i.  p.  .960,  n.  1),  I prefer  Tlieo- 
doret’s  aTrfnn»  to  the  sWora  r of  Clement  and  Eusebios.  It  gives  a better 
antithesis  to  fr.  1 and  2. 
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rivers’  streams  nor  the  rain-water  in  the  sky.  But  the  mighty 
sea  is  the  father  of  clouds  and  winds  and  rivers.78 

(12.)  This  limit  of  the  earth  above  is  seen  at  our  feet;  but 
below  its  roots  79  stretch  to  infinity.  R.  P.  8G. 

(13.)  She  that  they  call  Iris  is  a cloud  likewise,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  green  to  behold.  R.  P.  86. 

(14.)  There  never  was  nor  will  be  a man  who  has  clear 
certainty  as  to  what  I say  about  the  gods  and  about  all  things ; 
for,  even  if  he  does  chance  to  say  what  is  right,  yet  he  himself 
does  not  know  that  it  is  so.  But  all  are  free  to  guess. 
R.  P.  87. 

(15.)  These  are  guesses  something  like  the  truth.  R P 
87  a. 

(16.)  The  gods  have  not  shown  forth  all  things  to  men  from 
the  beginning,  but  by  seeking  they  gradually  find  out  what  is 
better.  R.  P.  87 b. 

46.  Let  us  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  can  be  made 
of  the  statements  with  regard  to  what  Xenophanes  called 
the  One  and  All,  and  the  greatest  god.  The  following 
passage  of  Simplicius  is  the  first  thing  that  claims  our 
attention : — 

Xenophanes  said  that  the  first  principle  was  one,  or  that 
being  was  one  and  all,  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither  in 
motion  nor  at  rest.  ( This  is  a mistake  derived  from  the  treatise 
on  “ Melissos , Xenophanes , and  Gorgias,”  which  Simplicius 
supposed  to  he  the  work  of  Theophrastos.)  Theoplirastos  admits 
that  the  mention  of  this  view  belongs  rather  to  another  inquiry 
than  to  that  into  nature;  for  Xenophanes  identifies  this  One 
and  All  with  God.  . . . ( Here  follow  certain  erroneous  views 
from  MXG.)  . . . But  Xicolas  of  Damascus  notes,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Gods,  that  Xenophanes  affirmed  his  first 


78  Fr.  11  has  just  been  recovered  in  its  entirety  from  the  Genevese 
Scholia  on  Homer.  See  Arch.  iv.  652,  and  Chap.  IX.  n.  7. 

78  I have  restored  the  original  metaphor  from  Aristotle  (R.  P.  86 b) ; 
what  Achilles  gives  is  a mere  paraphrase.  For  the  “ roots  of  the  earth,” 
cf.  Hesiod,  I Forks  and  Days,  19.  I have  not  attempted  to  translate  or 
amend  the  corrupt  pt?  ■rpotrT.aCm. 
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principle  to  be  infinite  and  immovable.  Alexander,  however, 
says  lie  made  it  finite  and  spherical,  because  of  its  equality  in 
every  direction.  Simpl.  Pliys.  p.  22  D (R.  P.  88  B and  90  I)). 

It  is  clear  that  Simplicius  is  completely  at  a loss.  lie 
finds  in  Alexander  certain  statements  which  seemed  to 
come  from  Theophrastos ; but  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  those  of  the  Melissos,  Xenophanes,  and  Gorgias, 
which  he  believed  to  be  also  the  work  of  Theophrastos.80 
Alexander  said  that  the  One  of  Xenophanes  was  finite, 
and  the  other  source  declared  that  it  was  neither  finite 
nor  infinite.  Lastly,  to  make  matters  worse,  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  affirmed  that  it  was  infinite.  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must,  of  course,  discard  the  state- 
ment that  the  One  was  neither  finite  nor  infinite.  The 
source  from  which  it  comes  is  worthless  as  evidence  for 
Xenophanes.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  admit  that, 
according  to  Theophrastos,  the  One  of  Xenophanes  was 
finite,  and  that  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  gave  a perfectly 
true  report  of  what  he  said.81  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

80  For  a clear  statement  of  tlie  present  state  of  the  question  as  to 
M.  X.  G.,  see  R.  P.  88.  The  suggestion  made  long  ago  by  Bergk,  in  his 
Litteralurgeschichle  (ii.  418),  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  received  as 
yet  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Why,  indeed,  should  the  arguments 
of  Xenophanes  have  been  foisted  in  between  those  of  Melissos  and  Zeno  ? 
Is  it  not  more  likely,  as  Bergk  supposes,  that  we  have  in  M.  X.  G.  the  end 
of  a Peripatetic  treatise  dealing  with  the  whole  Eleatic  School,  and  that  it 
was  originally  preceded  by  an  account  of  Zeno,  Parmenides,  and  perhaps 
of  Xenophanes  ? This  would  account  for  the  ambiguity  of  its  title,  and 
for  many  other  things  besides.  Of  course  Simplicius,  who  took  the  whole 
for  a work  of  Theophrastos,  supposed  the  central  part  to  deal  with  Xeno- 
phanes ; but  we  have  his  own  confession  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  original  (R.  P.  806).  See,  too,  Z.5,  p.  500  sqq. 

81  This  follows  from  a comparison  of  the  doxographers.  See  Diels,  Dox. 
Prol.  pp.  108,  112,  113,  140,  and  the  commentary  on  the  passages  there 
referred  to.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suppose  with  Tannery  ( Science 
helline,  p.  135)  that  the  statement  in  M.  X.  G.  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
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we  must  insist  that  the  fragments  do  not  in  any  way 
justify  such  a statement,  and  that  fr.  12,  especially,  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  it.  Now,  we  gather  from  the 
report  of  Alexander,  as  given  by  Simplicius,  that  the 
reason  alleged  by  Theophrastos  for  his  statement  that 
Xenophanes  held  the  All  to  he  finite  and  spherical  was 
that  he  had  said  it  was  “ equal  in  every  direction  ” ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  actually  did  say  this. 
Not  only  Ilippolytos,  but  also  a much  older  authority, 
namely,  the  sillographer  Timon  of  Phlious,  bears  witness 
to  it.82  If  we  had  to  allow  that  this  implies  the  finite- 
ness and  sphericity  of  the  All,  we  should  undoubtedly  be 
forced  to  accept  the  statement  of  Theophrastos ; but  there 
is  another  course  open  to  us.  The  fact  is,  that  the  term 
“ infinite  ” was  not  used  with  any  precision  before  the 
time  of  Zeno,  and  it  cannot  surely  be  doubted  that  Xeno- 
phanes might  have  spoken  of  the  “ boundless  ” All  which, 
nevertheless,  was  “equal  in  every  direction.”  If  he  did 
so,  the  statement  of  Theophrastos  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for,  and  we  are  not  bound  to  try  to  find  room  for  an 
infinite  earth  and  an  infinite  tether  within  a finite 
universe.  And,  if  we  understand  the  well-known  refer- 
ence of  Aristotle  to  Xenophanes  as  Zeller  does,  the 
question  is  really  settled  by  it.  In  the  First  Book  of  the 
Metaphysics  we  read  that,  while  Parmenides  made  the 
One  finite  and  Melissos  made  it  infinite,  “ Xenophanes 
did  not  explain  himself  at  all,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
laid  hold  of  either  nature  ( i.e . finitude  or  infinity),  but 
said,  with  reference  to  the  whole  universe  ” (for  surely 

the  contradiction  between  Theophrastos  and  Nicolas.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  a later  Eleatic  philosopher,  coining  after  Zeno,  by  whom  the  anti- 
nomies of  the  notion  of  infinity  were  first  worked  out,  should  have  taken 
up  the  position  there  described. 

82  Hipp.  He f.  i.  14,  Timon,  p.  148  W (R.  P.  85a). 
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the  words  mean  only  this,  and  not  “ looking  up  to  the 
vault  of  heaven  ”),  “ that  the  One  was  God.”  This  seems 
to  indicate  that,  while  Aristotle  found  in  the  poem  of 
Xenophanes  the  statement  that  the  earth  stretched  down- 
wards to  infinity, — he  quotes  it  himself, — he  also  found 
certain  expressions  which  to  him  implied  that  the  One 
was  finite.  He  knew  also  that  the  One  was  the  world, 
and  he  therefore  concluded,  very  naturally,  that  Xeno- 
phanes had  not  specially  considered  the  subject  at  all, 
and  that  he  was  himself  unaware  of  the  contradiction 
involved  in  his  statements.  This,  however,  is  almost 
incredible.  We  can  easily  allow  for  a good  many  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  a writer  of  the  stamp  of 
Xenophanes,  but  this  would  really  be  too  glaring  even 
for  him.  We  conclude,  then,  that  he  did  in  fact  ascribe 
to  the  world  the  boundlessness  which  Anaximander  had 
confined  to  the  primary  substance,  and  it  follows  from 
this  that  he  also  denied  any  plurality  of  co-existing 
worlds.  Xow,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Anaximander 
had  held  that  the  “ innumerable  worlds  ” were  gods,  and 
this  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  very  difficult  question 
of  the  supposed  monotheism  of  Xenophanes. 

47.  If  there  was  one  thing  upon  which  all  historians  Was  Xeno- 
of  Greek  philosophy  were  agreed,  it  was  that  Xenophanes  monotheist 
taught  a pure  monotheism  in  opposition  to  popular 
anthropomorphic  polytheism.  This  has  lately,  however, 
been  called  in  question  by  J.  Freudenthal,  and  he  has  at 
least  shown  that  the  point  demands  a much  more  careful 
examination  than  it  has  usually  received.  We  must  riot 
draw  hasty  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  the  first  words 
of  fr.  1 happen  to  be  “ One  god.”  Indeed,  if  we  read  on 
with  any  attention,  we  come  at  once  to  a very  surprising 
phrase;  and  Freudenthal,  in  fact,  contends  that  this  line, 
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which  is  commonly  quoted  as  a declaration  of  monothe- 
istic belief,  is  really  just  the  opposite.  To  say  that  there 
is  “ one  god,  the  greatest  among  gods  and  men,”  is  not  to 
preach  monotheism,  but  to  make  open  confession  of  poly- 
theism ; 83  and  “ gods  ” are  similarly  recognised  by  Xeno- 
phanes in  several  places.84  Further,  if  we  set  aside,  as  of 
no  authority,  the  Melissos,  Xenophanes,  and  Gorgias,  there 
is  no  ancient  writer  who  expressly  and  unambiguously 
credits  Xenophanes  with  a belief  in  one  god  only,  while 
there  are  several  who  speak  of  his  belief  in  “gods.”85 
Freudenthal  concludes,  accordingly,  that,  while  Xeno- 
phanes identified  the  world  or  the  All  with  his  “ greatest 
god,”  he  allowed  besides  a number  of  “ departmental 
gods  ” — earth,  water,  Eros,  and  the  like. 

This  view  has  not  met  with  the  assent  of  Zeller  and 
Diels.  The  latter,  indeed,  makes  the  important  admission 
that  the  entire  development  of  the  idea  of  god  among  the 
Greeks  tends  in  the  direction  of  the  view  unfolded  by 
Freudenthal  with  so  much  acuteness  and  learning.  Indeed, 
monotheism  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  would  be  something 
of  an  anachronism.  He  feels,  however,  a serious  difficulty 
in  accepting  it,  and  points  especially  to  the  statement  of 
Aristotle,  that  “ Xenophanes,  who  was  the  first  of  all 
these  (i.e.  the  Eleatics)  to  regard  all  things  as  One  (for 
Parmenides  is  said  to  have  been  His  disciple)  . . . asserted, 


83  Franz  Kern  felt  tills  so  strongly  that  he  proposed  to  regard  fr.  1 as 
belonging  to  a time  before  Xenophanes  had  clearly  formulated  his  mono- 
theistic views  ( Beilr.  zur  Darstellung  der  Philosophetne  des  X.  p.  4,  n.  2). 
But  we  must  not  press  a proverbial  formula  too  hard. 

w Freudenthal  holds  that  fr.  14,  16,  21  can  have  no  meaning  except  in 
the  mouth  of  a polytheist  ( Th . d.  X.  p.  8). 

85  Arist.  Rhet.  B,  23.  13996,  6 (R.  P.  81),  and  Cicero,  De  Div.  i.  5 
(after  Poseidonios) : Colophonius  Xenophanes  unus  qui  deos  esse  diceret 
divinalionem  funditus  sustulit.  But  these  passages  do  not  really  imply 
polytheism,  Z.1  p.  532,  n.  2. 
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with  reference  to  the  whole  universe,  that  the  One  was 
god.” 80  Zeller  is  even  more  uncompromising,87  and  insists 
chiefly  upon  an  extract  from  Theophrastos  in  the  pseudo- 
Plutarchean  Slromatcis,  to  the  effect  that  “ Xenophanes 
lays  down  as  to  the  gods  that  there  is  no  leadership 88 
among  them ; for  it  is  impious  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  gods  is  under  a master,  and  no  one  of  them  stands 
in  need  of  anything  whatsoever.”  89  It  is  clear,  he  says, 
that  if  this  is  so,  the  “ greatest  of  the  gods  ” must  be  the 
only  god.  We  must  allow,  I think,  that  Zeller  is  right 
as  against  Freudenthal  in  his  interpretation  of  this 
passage.  The  latter  will  have  it,  that  it  only  excludes  a 
“ despotic  ” government  of  the  gods  by  the  greatest  among 
them  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained.00  It  is  another 
question  whether  it  is  not  merely  part  of  the  polemic 
against  anthropomorphic  gods,  that  is,  according  to  Greek 
ideas,  against  gods  in  any  real  sense  whatever.  Xeno- 
phanes might,  perhaps,  have  as  little  objection  to  calling 
the  parts  of  the  world  gods  as  he  had  to  calling  the 

88  Met.  A,  5.  9S66,  20  (R.  P.  84).  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  in 
Arch.  i.  99,  n.  1,  Diels  retracts  the  doubts  which  he  had  expressed  in 
Box.  pp.  110,  111,  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  These 
were  based  upon  the  un-Aristotelian  vocabulary  and  style.  He  has,  how- 
ever, shown,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  Arch.  i.  p.  494  sqq.,  that  Aris- 
totle designedly  used  a different  style  in  those  popular  and  introductory 
parts  of  his  writings  which  were  addressed  to  a public  brought  up  on 
Plato  and  Isokrates.  This  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
present  passage. 

87  Freiulenthal’s  work,  Die  Tlieologie  des  Xenophanes,  was  reviewed  by 
Zeller  in  the  Deutsche  Litter  aturzeitung  for  1886,  p.  1595  sqq.  and  by 
Diels  in  Arch.  i.  p.  97.  To  these  criticisms  Freudenthal  replied  in  Arch. 
i.  p.  322  sqq.  Lastly,  Zeller  refuted  his  interpretation  of  the  passage 
from  the  Stromateis  in  Arch.  ii.  p.  1 sqq. 

88  Can  this  he  reconciled  with  fr.  1 ? 

89  Plut.  Strom,  fr.  4 ; Dox.  p.  580  : uTotpcc  tvireti  xa)  trip)  ftuv  cvkifua.; 

tiyifioviag  tv  cturoTs  outrns'  ou  yap  offiov  ^KrTo^ta’^ai  nva  ruv  Qicov  ic TibuffOal  ri 
pcr^tvo;  ccureuv  fAYihtva  pcn^'  o>.us. 

90  Arch.  i.  p.  338  sqq. 
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whole  world  god,  provided  always  that  the  word  was 
taken  in  a non-natural  sense.  I shall  come  back  to  this 
point  presently,  but  first  I should  like  to  make  one 
suggestion.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  statement  of  the 
Stromateis  does  not  come  from  the  Mclissos,  Xenophanes, 
and  Gorgias  ?91  We  know  that  Simplicius  took  this  for 
the  work  of  Theophrastos ; may  not  the  pseudo-Plutarch 
or  his  source  have  done  the  same  ? With  regard  to  the 
passage  of  Aristotle,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  say  that  the  One  is 
god,  as  to  say  that  God  is  one.  Lastly,  if  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  polytheism  of  Xenophanes,  there  is  just 
as  little  for  his  monotheism. 

48.  There  is,  I believe,  one  way  of  explaining  these 
difficulties  which  does  justice  alike  to  the  weighty  argu- 
ments of  Freudentlial  and  the  objections  of  Zeller  and 
Diels.  We  must  evidently  start  from  the  fact  that 
Xenophanes  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  anthropomorphic  religion  of  the  poets.  It  is  also 
clear  that  he  would  most  naturally  look  for  arms  with 
which  to  combat  this  in  the  teaching  of  the  Milesian 
School  which  had  influenced  his  youth.  If,  then,  we  can 
show  that  his  theory  is  just  such  a modification  of  Anaxi- 
mander’s as  we  might  expect  to  find  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  shall  be  entitled  to  believe  that  we  have 
found  what  we  may  call  its  true  centre  of  gravity.  The 
view  of  Anaximander  was,  we  have  seen,  that  the  in- 
numerable worlds,  which  come  into  being  and  pass  away 
in  the  “ Boundless,”  were  gods.  This  was,  however,  open 
in  one  respect  to  precisely  the  same  objections  that 
Xenophanes  was  in  the  habit  of  urging  against  the 

91  The  passage  of  M.  X.  G.  is  given  R.  P.  89  A.  It  contains  a piece  of 
Eleatic  dialectic  inconceivable  before  the  days  of  Zeno  and  Melissos. 
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popular  theology.  “It  is  equally  impious,”  lie  said,  “to 
say  that  the  gods  have  come  into  being  and  to  say  that 
they  will  pass  away.  In  either  case  you  have  to  say 
that  there  is  a time  when  the  gods  are  not.”92  If,  then, 
the  universe  is  really  a god,  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  primary  than  itself.  There  can  be  no  eternal  sub- 
stance from  which  it  is  “ separated  out,”  and  into  which 
it  is  once  more  absorbed.  Nor  must  you  say,  with 
Anaximenes  and  Pythagoras,  that  it  is  kept  up  by  air 
which  it  breathes  from  outside.  It  itself  must  be  eternal 
and  boundless.  Again,  since  there  is  nothing  outside  it 
at  all,  there  can  be  no  other  world,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  the  “ greatest  god.”  It  must  also  be  immovable,  or 
it  could  not  be  eternal. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  we  can  find  room  for 
other  gods  inside  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  divine 
world  itself,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  difficulty 
vanishes  the  moment  we  realise  that  Xenophanes  did  not 
believe  in  anything  like  a personal  god  at  all.  To  us  it 
naturally  seems  as  if,  in  the  early  fragments,  he  were 
expounding  an  exalted  and  pure  theology,  because  he 
denies  of  his  “ greatest  god  ” a number  of  predicates 
which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  incompatible  with 
the  divine  nature.  We  accordingly  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Xenophanes  declared  God  to  be  a spirit.  But 
the  conception  of  spirit  as  something  different  from 
matter  did  not  yet  exist,  except  in  a rude  animistic 
sense,  and  what  Xenophanes  proclamed  as  the  “ greatest 
god”  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  we  call  the 
material  world.  When  he  says  that  this  “ sways  all 
things  by  the  thought  of  its  mind,”  he  means  no  more 
than  Anaximander  had  meant  by  saying  that  his  mate- 
9-  Arist.  Rhet.  B,  23.  13996,  6 (R.  P.  81). 
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rial  substratum  “ steers  the  course  of  all  things.”  Now 
we  are  not  left  altogether  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  departmental  gods.  They  also  were  reduced  to 
material  phenomena.  Iris  was  not  the  messenger  between 
heaven  and  earth,  but  merely  a coloured  cloud  (fr.  13), 
and  the  so-called  Dioskouroi  were  likewise  masses  of 
vapour  ignited  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  ships  upon 
which  they  alight.93  No  doubt  other  gods  were  similarly 
explained  away.  To  a Greek  this  would  seem  mere 
atheism;  and  Xenophanes  certainly  meant  to  say  that  the 
gods  were  natural  phenomena,  rather  than  that  natural 
phenomena  were  gods.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
“ greatest  god.”  He  was  probably  far  more  interested  in 
showing  that  the  only  greatest  god  there  was,  was  simply 
the  world,  than  in  making  out  that  the  world  was  god. 
We  may  therefore  paraphrase  fr.  1,  “ there  is  one  (so- 
called)  god,  who  is  the  greatest  among  (so-called)  gods.” 
No  doubt  there  is  still  a contradiction  here ; but  it  is 
simply  what  we  shall  see  is  the  fundamental  contradic- 
tion of  the  whole  system.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty 
in  this  juxtaposition  of  God  and  gods,  than  there  is  in 
the  similar  juxtaposition  of  “the  All”  and  “all  things.” 
49.  We  have  seen  that  Xenophanes  denied  the  con- 
ception of  the  primary  substance  altogether.  In  other 
respects  he  would  seem  to  have  followed  as  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Anaximander  as  this  important  modification 
would  allow.  He  is,  however,  thoroughly  sceptical  as  to 
all  cosmological  theories  whatsoever,  and  it  is  probably 
to  these  that  fr.  14  chiefly  applies.  And  this  is  natural 

93  Aet.  ii.  18.  1 (Dox.  p.  347).  The  reading  of  the  MSS., 
xntvriv  TapaXa/xTotrx,  is  old,  for  it  is  given  both  by  the  Placita  and 
Stobaios  ; but  it  impossible  not  to  be  tempted  by  Karsten’s  r«» 

•xXoiojv  xUnffiv  irupi  kapcxonra. 
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enough.  So  long  as  he  was  on  purely  negative  ground 
he  felt  sure  of  himself ; but  the  conception  of  the  All  at 
which  he  had  arrived,  by  the  process  of  denying  the 
views  of  Anaximander  and  the  poets,  was  obviously 
incapable  of  explaining  anything  at  all.  How  could  the 
immobility  of  the  whole  be  reconciled  with  the  motion  of 
its  parts  ? IIow  could  the  One  be  also  many  ? 

We  ourselves,  he  tells  us,  like  everything  else  which 
comes  into  being  and  grows,  arise  from  earth  and  water 
(fr.  9,  10).  This  is,  of  course,  the  Anaximandrian  view  ; 
but  Xenophanes  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  of  its 
truth  by  a consideration  of  the  imprints  of  animals  and 
vegetables  found  in  stone.04  The  importance  of  this  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction ,95  The  earth  is  not, 
however,  as  Anaximander  had  taught,  a cylinder  of 
definite  height.  Its  roots  stretch  endlessly  downwards, 
just  as  the  air  extends  endlessly  upwards.00  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  belief  that  existence  must  be 
boundless,  which  was  first  denied  by  Parmenides,  taken 
along  with  the  conviction  that,  since  the  world  is  divine, 
there  cannot  be  anything  outside  it.  He  also  held  that 
the  earth  stretches  out  boundlessly  on  every  side ; 07  a 
view  which  Tannery  regards  as  due  to  the  same  senti- 
mental longing  as  that  expressed  by  Sully-Prudhomme  in 
the  lines — 

" Que  sa  face  ne  soit  pas  ronde, 

Mais  s’6tende  toujours,  toujours  ! ” 

It  is  true  that  the  feeling  here  described  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  ascription  to  the  world  of  the 
boundlessness  which  Anaximander  had  confined  to  the 

94  Hipp.  Ref.  i.  14  (R.  P.  86a).  95  Introd.  § X. 

9,1  Arist.  Dc  Ccelo,  15,  13.  294a,  21  (R.  P.  866). 

97  Hipp.  Ref  i.  14  (R.  P.  ib.). 
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undifferentiated  primary  substance  outside  it ; but  surely 
the  latter  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  Xenophanes’ 
theory.  Lastly,  the  earth  is  being  gradually  dissolved 
once  more  in  the  water,  and  will  revert  in  time  to  its 
primitive  condition  of  mud.  The  treatise  on  the  Inde- 
structibility of  the  World,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Philo,  seems  to  have  preserved  some  of  the  arguments  by 
which  this  view  was  defended.  We  read  there  that 
“ some  ” held  that  the  earth  had  hitherto  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  sea.  The  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Delos 
had  gradually  arisen  from  the  waters.  The  “ mighty 
gulfs  of  mighty  seas  ” have  been  turned  into  land,  and 
are  sown  and  harvested ; witness  the  pebbles  and  shells 
which  are  found  inland.  And,  if  the  sea  has  been 
lessened  in  this  way,  it  will  next  be  the  turn  of  the 
earth.98  This  theory  no  doubt  explains  tbe  ascription  to 
Xenophanes  of  a belief  in  innumerable  worlds.99 

Xenophanes  also  made  some  important  changes  in 
Anaximander’s  theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motives 
of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  guess.  Perhaps  he 
thought  the  latent  dualism  of  the  older  view  led  to 
dangerous  consequences,  and  therefore  resorted  to  a theory 


98  Diels,  Dox.  p.  486,  17  sq.  Cf.  Prol.  p.  106,  where  it  is  shown  that 
most  of  the  passage  comes  from  Theophrastos.  The  absurd  etymologies 
and  the  quotation  from  Pindar  found  in  the  text  are,  of  course,  the  private 
property  of  the  forger.  We  seem  to  hear  echoes  of  the  versification  ot 
Xenophanes  in  many  places.  The  agreement  of  the  argument  with  that 
of  Hipp.  Be/,  i.  14.  5,  and  Arist.  Meteor.  A,  14,  is,  however,  the  chief 
reason  for  believing  the  passage  to  refer  to  Xenophanes. 

99  Xenophanes  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  who  upheld  an  infinity 
of  worlds,  given  by  Aetios,  ii.  1.  3;  and  D.  L.  ix.  19  (R.  P.  S6c),  says 
he  maintained  xorpcous  airtlpoug  ov  •ra.paXXaxrous  $£.  It  is  true  that  the 
source  of  this  passage  is  some  wretched  biographical  handbook  {Dox. 
168) ; but,  for  all  that,  there  are  echoes  of  Theophrastos  in  it.  I believe 
that  what  he  said  was  that  the  worlds  of  Xenophanes  did  not  TxpxXXxrru,, 
i.e.  that  they  did  not  “ overlap  ” (in  time)  like  those  of  Anaximander. 
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in  some  respects  like  that  of  Anaximenes.  At  any  rate, 
lie  gave  up  the  position  that  fiery  vapour  was  as  primi- 
tive as  mud,  and  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  arose 
from  sparks  collected  out  of  the  moist  exhalation  of  the 
sea.  They  are,  in  fact,  clouds  whicli  light  up  at  night 
“ like  coals,”  and  go  out  in  the  day-time.100  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  he  reconciled  this  with  the  view  that  the 
sun  is  the  cause  of  these  very  exhalations;  but  we  cannot 
hope  to  make  Xenophanes  consistent.  He  appears  to 
have  said  also  that,  while  the  sun  was  of  some  use  in 
the  ordering  of  the  world,  the  moon  was  a superfluous 
adjunct.101  This  was,  doubtless,  a part  of  his  polemic 
against  the  popular  gods. 

As  the  earth  extends  indefinitely  as  a flat  plain  east 
and  west,  it  follows  that  the  heavenly  bodies  must  travel 
across  it  in  straight  lines,  and  that  the  same  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  never  pass  over  us  twice.  They  only  appear  to 
go  round  the  earth  because  of  their  distance.  This  prob- 
ably means  that  as  they  get  farther  from  us,  they  appear 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  horizon.  A curious 
feature  of  the  theory  was,  that  when  the  stars  in  their 
courses  came  above  certain  uninhabited  regions  they  at 
once  went  out.  Further,  as  the  earth  does  not  only 
stretch  boundlessly  east  and  west,  but  also  north  and 
south,  there  must  be  many  suns  and  moons  travelling 
parallel  to  one  another  over  its  different  zones.102 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Xenophanes  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  a philosopher,  and  still  less  a 

100  Theoplir.  Phys.  Op.  fr.  16  (R.  P.  86c).  Diels  has  shown  that  this 
passage  comes  more  directly  from  Theophrastos  than  usual.  He  is  quoted 
by  name,  and  m ipfiia.  is  a Theophrastean  word.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
parallel  passages. 

101  Aetios,  ii.  30.  8. 

102  For  all  this  see  Aet.  ii.  24.  9,  and  Hipp.  Re/,  i.  14.  3. 
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scientific  cosmologist.  To  reconcile  the  immovable  “All  ” 
with  the  strange  account  he  gives  of  “ all  things  ” would 
be  impossible.  Yet  the  very  contradictions  in  which 
Xenophanes  entangled  himself  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  for  us  to  understand  clearly  how  he  became 
involved  in  them.  To  put  it  briefly,  it  was  because  he 
ascribed  all  the  predicates  of  Anaximander’s  Boundless, 
with  the  important  exception  of  motion,  to  the  world 
within  the  heavens.  The  result  is,  of  course,  an  insoluble 
contradiction.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  a true  instinct 
which  led  him,  almost  accidentally,  to  the  idea  that  the 
ground  of  the  world  must  be  found  within  the  world 
itself.  To  show  how  this  could  be,  was  the  next  task 
which  philosophy  had  to  undertake. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IIERAKLEITOS  OF  EPHESOS. 

50.  Diogenes,  no  doubt  following  Apollodoros,  tells  us 
that  Iierakleitos  of  Ephesos,  son  of  Blyson,  “ flourished  ” 
in  01.  LXIX.  (504-501  b.c.);1  that  is  to  say,  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Dareios,  with  whom 
several  traditions  connected  him.2  It  is  more  important, 
however,  for  our  purpose  to  notice  that,  while  he  refers 
to  Pythagoras  and  Xenophanes  hy  name  and  in  the  past 
tense  (fr.  16),  he  is  in  turn  distinctly  referred  to  hy 
Parmenides  (v.  46  sqq.).  These  references  are  sufficient 
to  mark  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Zeller  holds,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  have  published  his 
work  till  after  478  b.c.,  on  the  ground  that  the  expulsion 
of  his  friend  Hermodoros,  alluded  to  in  fr.  114,  could 
not  have  taken  place  before  the  downfall  of  Persian 
rule.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  certainly  he  very 
difficult  to  see  how  Parmenides  could  have  known  the 
views  of  Iierakleitos ; hut  there  is  no  need  to  accept 
Zeller’s  conclusion  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  Ephesians  may  have  sent  one  of 
their  foremost  citizens  into  banishment  at  a time  when 
they  were  still,  paying  tribute  to  the  Great  King.  The 
Persians  never  took  from  the  Greek  States  their  internal 

] D.  L.  ix.  1 (R.  P.  22). 

2 Bernays,  Die  Heraklitigchen  Brief e,  p.  13  sqq. 
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self-government,  and  the  spurious  Letters  of  Herakleitos 
show  that  the  accepted  view  in  antiquity  was  that  the 
expulsion  of  Hermodoros  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
Dareios.3 

Sotion  had  preserved  or  invented  a statement  that 
Herakleitos  was  a disciple  of  Xenophanes,4  which  is 
clearly  impossible ; for  Xenophanes  must  have  left 
Kolophon  for  ever  before  Herakleitos  was  born.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  not  a disciple  of  any  one ; but 
it  is  clear,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  acquainted  both 
with  the  Milesian  cosmology  and  with  the  poems  of 
Xenophanes.  He  also  knew  something  of  the  theories 
taught  by  Pythagoras  (fr.  17). 

Of  the  life  of  Herakleitos,  we  really  know  nothing 
at  all.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  statements  bearing  on 
it  is  quite  transparent.5  To  accept  the  unexplained 
residue  as  historical  is  an  utterly  uncritical  proceeding, 
though  not  by  any  means  unexampled. 

51.  We  do  not  know  the  title  of  the  work  of  Herak- 
leitos,0 if,  indeed,  it  had  one  at  all,  and  it  is  not  very 

3 Bernays,  op.  cit.  p.  20  sqq.  4 Ap.  D.  L.  ix.  5 (R.  P.  22c). 

5 See  Patiu,  lleraklits  Einheitvlehre , p.  3 sqq.  Herakleitos  said  (fr. 
68)  that  it  was  death  to  souls  to  become  water  ; and  we  are  told  accord- 
ingly that  ho  died  of  dropsy.  He  said  (fr.  114)  that  the  Ephesians  should 
leave  their  city  to  their  children,  and  (fr.  79)  that  Time  was  a child  play- 
ing draughts.  We  are  therefore  told  that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
public  life,  and  went  to  play  with  the  children  in  the  temple  of  Artemis. 
He  said  (fr.  85)  that  corpses  were  more  lit  to  be  cast  out  than  dung  ; and 
we  are  told  that  he  covered  himself  with  dung  when  attacked  by  dropsy. 
Lastly,  he  is  said  to  have  argued  at  great  length  with  his  doctors  because 
of  fr.  58.  For  these  tales  see  D.  L.  ix.  3-5.  It  appears  that  even  such 
writers  as  Hermippos  and  Neantkes  of  lvyzikos  believed  them.  Cf.  the 
stories  about  Empedokles  discussed  in  Chap.  V.  § 81. 

o The  variety  of  titles  enumerated  by  D.  L.  ix.  12  (R.  P.  235)  seems  to 
show  that  none  was  authentically  known.  That  of  “ Muses”  conies  from 
Plato,  Soph.  242  D.  The  others  are  mere  “ mottoes  ” (Schuster)  pre- 
fixed by  Stoic  editors,  and  intended  to  emphasise  their  view  that  the 
subject  of  the  work  was  ethical  or  political  (D.  L.  ix.  15  ; R.  P.  23c). 
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easy  to  form  anything  like  a clear  idea  of  its  contents. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  divided  into  three  discourses ; 
one  dealing  with  the  universe,  one  political,  and  one 
theological.7  It  is  not  at  all  likely  this  division  goes 
back  to  Herakleitos  himself;  all  we  can  infer  from  the 
statement  is  that  the  work  fell  naturally  into  these  three 
parts  when  the  Stoic  commentators  took  their  editions  of 
it  in  hand.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  doubting  this, 
however,  as  the  poem  of  Empedokles  followed  much 
the  same  order  of  topics. 

The  style  of  Herakleitos  is  proverbially  obscure,  and 
got  him  the  nickname  of  “ the  Dark  ” in  antiquity.8 
He  employs  images  without  any  indication  of  the  point 
of  comparison ; and  his  frequent  use  of  irony,  oxymoron, 
and  pregnant  expressions  makes  the  interpretation  of 
isolated  fragments  very  difficult.  His  plays  upon  words, 
too,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  etymological  fancies 
of  Ivratylos,  are  sometimes  a little  confusing.9  Now  the 
fragments  about  the  Delphio  god  and  the  Sibyl  (fr.  11 
and  12)  seem  to  show  that  Herakleitos  was  conscious  of 
writing  a somewhat  oracular  style,  and  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  why  he  did  so.  All  possible  and  impossible 
explanations  have  been  given.  Schuster  held  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  his  meaning  in  order  to  avoid  an 
accusation  of  impiety  ; Teichmiiller  maintained  that  he 
wished  to  hide  his  profound  theological  views  from  the 

7 D.  L.  ix.  5 (R.  P.  23).  Mr.  Bywater  lias  followed  this  hint  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  fragments.  The  three  sections  are  1-90,  91-97, 
98-130. 

8 R.  P.  23a.  The  epithet  o trxoruvis  is  of  late  date,  hut  Timon  of 
rhlious  already  called  him  aiyixrns  (fr.  28,  Waclism.). 

9 The  style  of  Herakleitos  is  well  characterised  by  Gomperz,  Zu  Herak- 
lits  Lehre  (Sitzuvrjaber.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  [1886]  p.  977  sqcp),  and  Patin, 
Heraklila  Einheitdehrc  [1886],  p.  11  s'pp 
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profane  vulgar.  But  Schleiermacher  and  Zeller  have 
shown  that  all  this  is  illusory.  The  truth  is  simply  that 
there  was  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  a clear  scientific  prose 
style.  Herakleitos  could  not  find  any  but  metaphorical 
language  in  which  to  express  the  new  thoughts  which 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  Perhaps,  too,  we 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  his  contempt  for 
the  mass  of  mankind  made  him  somewhat  indifferent  to 
the  requirements  of  his  readers.  If  men  cared  to  dig  for 
the  gold  they  might  find  it  (fr.  8) ; if  not,  they  must  be 
content  with  straw  (fr.  51).  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  taken  by  Theophrastos,  who  said  that  the  headstrong 
temperament  of  Herakleitos  sometimes  led  him  into  in- 
completeness and  inconsistencies  of  statement.10  But  that 
is  a very  different  thing  from  studied  obscurity  and  the 
disciplina  arcani ; if  Herakleitos  does  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  make  his  meaning  clear,  neither  does  he  hide  it  (fr.  11). 

52.  The  first  collection  of  Herakleitean  fragments 
was  that  of  Schleiermacher ; but  the  richest  mine  was 
unknown  when  he  wrote,  namely,  the  Ninth  Book  of  the 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies,  by  Ilippolytos.  This  contains 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  heresy  of  the  Monarchian 
Noetos  was  really  derived  from  Herakleitos,  not  from 
the  Gospel;  and  everything  is  quoted  that  can  be  twisted 
so  as  to  favour  this  view.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Ilippolytos  must  have  written  this  with  the  original 
before  him ; and  that  is  more  than  we  can  be  sure  of 
in  the  case  of  any  other  writer  who  professes  to  quote 
Herakleitos.  I give  a version  of  the  fragments  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  By  water’s  exemplary  edition.11 

10  Cf.  D.  L.  ix.  6 (R.  P.  24). 

11  For  the  history  of  the  Herakleitean  text,  see  the  literature  referred 
to  in  R.  P.  22a,  and  especially  the  essays  of  Bernays  (Ges.  Abh.  i.)> 
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(1.)  It  is  wise  to  hearken,  not  to  me  but  my  argument, 
and  to  confess  that  all  things  are  one.12  R.  P.  32. 

(2.)  Though  this  discourse  is  true  evermore,13  yet  men  are  as 
unable  to  understand  it  when  they  hear  it  for  the  first  time  as 
before  they  have  heard  it  at  all.  For,  although  all  things 
happen  in  accordance  with  the  account  I give,  men  seem 
as  if  they  had  no  experience  of  them,  when  they  make 
trial  of  words  and  works  such  as  I set  forth,  dividing  each 
thing  according  to  its  nature  and  explaining  how  it  truly 
is.  But  other  men  know  not  what  they  are  doing  when 
you  wake  them  up,  just  as  they  forget  what  they  do  when 
asleep.  R.  P.  25. 

(3.)  Fools  when  they  do  hear  are  like  the  deaf;  of  them 
does  the  proverb  bear  witness  that  they  are  absent  when 
present.  R.  P.  24a. 

(4.)  Eyes  and  ears  are  bad  witnesses  to  men,  if  they  have 
souls  that  understand  not  their  language.  R.  P.  34. 

(5.)  The  many  have  not  as  many  thoughts  as  the  things  they 


Sclileiermacher,  too,  is  still  well  worth  study.  Lassalle  and  Schuster  are 
painful  reading.  That  so  much  learning  and  acuteness  should  have  been 
thrown  away  is  almost  tragic.  Teichmuller  is  brilliant  and  suggestive, 
but  finds  a disproportionate  number  of  mares’  nests.  The  chief  recent 
additions  to  the  literature  are  the  tracts  of  Gomperz  and  Patin  referred  to 
above  (n.  9),  along  with  the  Quellenstudien  zu  Heraldit  of  the  latter  in  the 
Festschrift  fur  Ludwig  Urlichs  [1880].  A useful  summary  of  all  the  views 
which  have  been  taken  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Herakleitos  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  translation  published  by  Mr.  Patrick  at  Baltimore. 

12  Mr.  Bywater  adopts  Miller’s  correction  uim  for  If  we  do  not 

make  this  change  and  insert  !'» in  Hipp.  Ref.  ix.  9 (cf.  Philo,  Leg.  All. 
iii.  3,  quoted  in  Mr.  Bywater’s  note),  we  shall  have  to  say  that  Hippoly- 
tos  attributed  some  very  strange  phraseology  to  Herakleitos,  and  that 
the  fragment  he  quoted  in  no  way  supported  the  point  he  was  trying  to 
make.  Bernays  shows  less  than  his  usual  acumen  in  contending  that 
Miller’s  reading  would  turn  H.  into  an  Eleatic  ( Oes . Abli.  i.  82). 

13  I have  no  hesitation  in  understanding  the  word  \Zyos,  with  Zeller 
(p.  572,  n.  2;  Eng.  trans.  ii.  p.  7,  n.  2),  simply  as  “argument,”  “dis- 
course,” “theory,”  “description,”  or  the  like.  The  Stoic  interpretation, 
as  we  find  it  in  Marcus  Aurelius,  iv.  46  (R.  P.  256),  must  be  rejected 
altogether ; the  word  xZyes  did  not  mean  Reason  at  all  in  early  days. 
Patin  (Her.  Stud.  p.  67)  objects  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  H.  to  say 
that  his  discourse  had  always  existed.  So  it  would  ; but  IZvros  means 
“ being  true  ” (Stein  on  Herod,  i.  30).  Cf.  note  on  fr.  92. 
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meet  with ; nor,  if  they  do  remark  them,  do  they  understand 
them,  though  they  believe  they  do.u 

(6.)  Knowing  not  how  to  listen  nor  how  to  speak. 

(7.)  If  you  do  not  expect  the  unexpected,  you  will  not  find 
it ; for  it  is  hard  to  be  sought  out  and  difficult.15 

(8.)  Those  who  seek  for  gold  dig  up  much  earth  and  find  a 
little.  R P.  36 b. 

(10.)  Nature  loves  to  hide.  R.  P.  27/ 

(11.)  The  lord  whose  is  the  oracle  at  Delphoi  neither 
utters  nor  hides  his  meaning,  hut  shows  it  by  a sign. 
R.  P.  23a. 

(12.)  And  the  Sibyl,  with  raving  lips  uttering  things  solemn, 
unadorned,  and  unembellislied,  reaches  over  a thousand  years 
with  her  voice  because  of  the  god  in  her.  R.  P.  23a. 

(13.)  Am  I to  prize  these  things  above  what  can  be  seen, 
heard,  and  learned  1 16  R.  P.  34. 

(14.)  . . . bringing  untrustworthy  witnesses  in  support  of 
disputed  points. 

(15.)  The  eyes  are  more  exact  witnesses  than  the  ears.17 
R.  P.  345. 

(16.)  The  learning  of  many  things  teacheth  not  understand- 
ing, else  would  it  have  taught  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras,  and  again 
Xenophanes  and  Hekataios.  R.  P.  24. 

(17.)  Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchos,  practised  inquiry 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  made  himself  a wisdom  of  his  own, 
which  was  but  a knowledge  of  many  things  and  an  art  of 
mischief.18  R.  P.  24a. 

14  This  is  directed  against  the  common  Greek  proverb  (Of/,  xviii.  136  ; 
Archil,  fr.  70),  that  men’s  wisdom  extends  just  as  far  as  their  experience. 
It  does  not  extend  so  far,  says  Herakleitos. 

15  I have  departed  from  tire  punctuation  of  Mr.  Bywater  here,  and 
supplied  a fresh  object  to  the  verb  as  suggested  by  Gomperz  (Arch.  i.  100). 

16  It  seems  to  me  that  wo  may  take  the  fragment  in  this  way  even  if  we 
do  not  accept  Schuster’s  view  that  Herakleitos  was  a Positivist.  “These 
things”  I take  to  be  the  cosmogonies,  etc.,  of  the  poets.  In  the  same 
way,  we  may  probably  infer  from  Polybios,  iv.  40,  that  fr.  14  referred  to 
the  poets. 

17  Cf.  Herod,  i.  8.  The  application  is,  no  doubt,  the  saino  as  that  of 
the  last  two  fragments.  Personal  inquiry  is  better  than  tradition. 

18  See  Chap.  II.  n.  50.  I omit  ravra;  ra;  %uyypa^a;  with 

Schleiermacher.  The  words  were  inserted  in  an  age  when  nrropi*  was 
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(18.)  Of  all  whose  discourses  I have  heard,  there  is  not  one 
who  attains  to  understanding  that  wisdom  is  apart  from  other 
things. 

(19.)  Wisdom  is  one  thing.  It  is  to  know  the  thought  by 
which  all  things  are  steered  through  all  things.  R.  P.  32. 

(20.)  This  order,  which  is  the  same  in  all  things,  no  one 
of  gods  or  men  has  made ; hut  it  was  ever,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be  an  overliving  Fire,  fixed  measures  of  it  kindling  and 
fixed  measures  going  out.19  R.  P.  28. 

(21.)  The  transformations  of  Fire  are,  first  of  all,  sea  (and 
half  of  the  sea  is  earth,  half  fiery  storm-cloud).20  ...  R.  P.  28 b. 

(22.)  All  things  are  exchanged  for  Fire,  and  Fire  for  all 
things,  as  wares  are  exchanged  for  gold  and  gold  for  wares. 
R.  P.  28. 

(23.)  (The  earth)  is  liquefied,  and  the  sea  is  measured  by  the 
same  tale  as  before  it  became  earth.21  R.  P.  31. 

(24.)  Fire  is  want  and  satiety.  R.  P.  29a. 

(25.)  Fire  lives  the  death  of  earth,  and  air  lives  the  death  of 
fire ; water  lives  the  death  of  air,  earth  that  of  water.  R.  P. 
30  A. 

(2G.)  Fire  will  come  upon  and  lay  hold  of  all  things.22 
R.  P.  29a. 

(27.)  How  can  one  hide  from  that  which  never  sinks  to 
rest  1 

(28.)  It  is  the  thunderbolt  that  steers  the  course  of  all 
things.  R.  P.  28 b. 

(29.)  The  sun  will  not  exceed  his  measures ; if  he  does,  the 
Erinyes,  the  avenging  handmaids  of  Justice,  will  find  him  out. 
R.  P.  31. 


supposed  to  mean  research  in  libraries.  The  intention  of  the  interpola- 
tion is  to  prove  that  Pythagoras  really  did  write  books. 

19  The  term  here  probably  means  world-order,  not  world.  The 

word  fi'irpx  is  an  accusative  of  the  internal  object. 

20  On  the  word  vpwrrrip,  see  below,  § 58,  n.  53. 

91  I read  iix^sirxi  yri  xai  ixkarirtt  /nrp'uTxi  because  of  D.  L.  ix.  9 (R.  P. 
29),  toJ.ii  rt  xu  rtin  yr,v  %sTr0ai.  Cf.  also  Diibner's  correction  of  Aetios  (Dox. 
p.  28-la,  1 ; b,  5),  iiriiTct,  diOc^ccXupcivnv  ttjv  ynv  vxo  *rou  vrupo;  %t 'icru  (Quau 
libri)  Li'S  cop  d'roriXucrtieti. 

--  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the  words  xpiytT  xal  were  inserted  by 
Hippolytos  in  order  to  get  the  Christian  idea  of  a XplCTlS, 
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(30.)  The  limit  of  East  and  West  is  the  Bear;  and  opposite 
the  Bear  is  the  boundary  of  bright  Zeus.23 

(31.)  If  there  were  no  sun,  it  would  be  night. 

(32.)  The  sun  is  new  every  day. 

(33.)  See  above,  Chap.  I.  n.  12. 

(34.)  The  seasons  that  bring  all  things. 

(35.)  Hesiod  is  most  men’s  teacher.  Men  think  he  knew 
very  many  things,  a man  who  did  not  know  day  or  night ! 
They  are  one.24  R.  P.  315. 

(36.)  God  is  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  war  and 
peace,  satiety  and  hunger  ; but  he  takes  various  shapes,  just  as 
fire,25  when  it  is  mingled  with  different  incenses,  is  named 
according  to  the  savour  of  each.  R.  P.  315. 

(37.)  If  all  things  were  turned  to  smoke,  the  nostrils  would 
distinguish  them. 

(38.)  Souls  smell  in  Hades.  R.  P.  38cf.2G 

(39.)  It  is  cold  things  that  become  warm,  and  what  is 
warm  that  cools ; what  is  wet  dries,  and  the  parched  is 
moistened. 

(40.)  It  scatters  things  and  brings  them  together;  it  ap- 
proaches and  departs. 

(41,  42.)  You  cannot  step  twice  into  the  same  rivers;  for 
fresh  waters  are  ever  flowing  in  upon  you.  R.  P.  26a. 

(43.)  Homer  was  wrong  in  saying:  “Would  that  strife 
might  perish  from  among  gods  and  men  ! ” He  did  not  see  that 
he  was  praying  for  the  destruction  of  the  universe ; for,  if  his 
prayer  were  heard,  all  things  would  pass  away.27  R.  P.  27 d. 

(44.)  War  is  the  father  of  all  and  the  king  of  all ; and  some 
he  has  made  gods  and  some  men,  some  bond  and  some  free. 
R.  P.  27. 

(45.)  Men  do  not  know  how  that  which  is  drawn  in  different 
directions  harmonises  with  itself.  The  harmonious  structure  of 

23  The  Arktos  is  doubtless  Ursa  Major , but  the  eupts  is  hardly  Arcturus 
(Teichmiiller).  It  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  the  clear  noon-day  sky,  put 
for 

24  Hesiod  said  one  was  the  child  of  the  other. 

20  Reading  'ixunrmp  trvp  for  'ixutTip  with  Diels. 

26  For  the  probable  meaning  of  these  two  fragments,  see  below,  § 68. 

22  The  words  ya.p  vavra  come  from  Simpl.  in  Cat.  ( Schol . Br . 

88 b,  28),  and  seem  to  me  genuine. 
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the  world  depends  upon  opposite  tension, 2S  like  that  of  the  bow 
and  the  lyre.  R.  P.  27. 

(46.)  It  is  opposition29  that  brings  things  together. 

(47.)  The  hidden  harmony  is  better  than  the  open.  R.  P. 
27. 

(4S.)  Let  us  not  conjecture  at  random  about  the  greatest 
things. 

(49.)  Men  who  love  wisdom  must  be  acquainted  with  very 
many  things  indeed. 

(50.)  The  straight  and  the  crooked  path  of  the  fuller’s  comb 
is  one  and  the  same. 

(51.)  Asses  would  rather  have  straw  than  gold.  R.  P.  24 a. 

(51a.)  Oxen  are  happy  when  they  find  bitter  vetches  to  eat. 
R.  P.  405. 

(52.)  The  sea  is  the  purest  and  the  impurest  water.  Fish 
can  drink  it,  and  it  is  good  for  them  ; to  men  it  is  undrinkable 
and  destructive.  R.  P.  39c. 

(53,  54.)  Swine  like  to  wash  in  the  mire  rather  than  in  clean 
water,  and  barnyard  fowls  in  dust. 

(55.)  Every  beast  is  tended  with  blows. 

(56.)  Same  as  45. 

(57.)  Good  and  ill  are  the  same.  R.  P.  39c. 

(58.)  Physicians  who  cut,  burn,  stab,  and  rack  the  sick,  then 
complain  that  they  do  not  get  any  adequate  recompense  for  it.30 
R.  P.  39c. 

(59.)  You  must  couple  together  things  whole  and  things  not 
whole,  what  is  drawn  together  and  what  is  drawn  asunder, 
the  harmonious  and  the  discordant.  The  one  is  made  up  of  all 
things,  and  all  things  issue  from  the  one. 

(60.)  Men  would  not  have  known  the  name  of  justice  if  there 
were  no  injustice. 

(61.)  Men  themselves  have  made  a law  for  themselves,  not 
knowing  what  they  made  it  about ; but  the  gods  have  ordered 
the  nature  of  all  things.  Now  the  arrangements  which  men 

28  I read  •xa^iyrovos  from  fr.  56,  Byw.  On  vaXorpovo;,  see  below,  n.  60, 
and  Chap.  IV.  n.  11. 

29  Perhaps  a’vri'Joov  has  here  a more  primitive  sense,  such  as  “ opposite 
friction  ” (cf. 

Adopting  Mr.  Bywatcr’s  reconstruction  of  the  fragment  given  in  his 
critical  note. 
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have  made  are  never  constant,  neither  when  they  are  right 
nor  when  they  are  wrong ; but  all  the  arrangements  which  the 
gods  have  made  are  always  right,  both  when  they  are  right 
and  when  they  are  wrong ; so  great  is  the  difference.31  R.  P. 
37c. 

(62.)  We  must  know  that  war  is  the  common  and  justice  is 
strife,  and  that  all  things  come  into  being  and  pass  away  (1) 
through  strife. 

(63.)  . . . for  they  are  undoubtedly  allotted  by  destiny.32 

(64.)  All  the  things  we  see  when  awake  are  death,33  even  as 
the  things  we  see  in  slumber  are  sleep.  R.  P.  346. 

(65.)  Wisdom  is  one  only.  It  is  willing  and  unwilling  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Zeus.  R.  P.  32. 

(66.)  The  bow  (/Jids)  is  called  life  (/?tos),  but  its  work  is 
death.  R.  P.  40c,  note  2. 

(67.)  Mortals  are  immortals  and  immortals  are  mortals,  the 
one  living  the  other’s  death  and  dying  the  other’s  life. 
R.  P.  38. 

(68.)  For  it  is  death  to  souls  to  become  water,  and  death  to 
water  to  become  earth.  But  water  comes  from  earth  ; and, 
from  water,  soul.  R.  P.  30  B. 

(69.)  The  way  up  and  the  way  down  is  one  and  the  same. 
R.  P.  29(7. 

(70.)  The  beginning  and  the  end  are  common  (to  both  paths). 

(71.)  You  will  not  find  the  boundaries  of  soul  by  travelling 
in  any  direction.  R.  P.  33(7. 

(72.)  It  is  pleasure  to  souls  to  become  moist.  R.  P.  386. 

(73.)  A man,  when  he  gets  drunk,  is  led  by  a beardless 
lad,  knowing  not  where  he  steps,  having  his  soul  moist. 
R.  P.  34. 

(74-76.)  The  dry  soul  is  the  wisest  and  best.34  R.  P.  34. 


31  Cf.  R.  P.  37.  I have  not  hesitated  to  substitute  the  words  given  by 
Ps.-Hippokrates,  De  Diceta,  i.  11  (R.  P.  37e),  for  the  paraphrase  of  the 
Homeric  scholiast.  They  have  unquestionably  the  true  Herakleitean 
ring.  See  n.  56. 

82  That  is,  I suppose,  war,  strife,  and  the  like,  which  are  spokon  of  in 
the  foregoing  fragments. 

33  That  is,  they  are  the  death  of  Fire  (fr.  25). 

34  This  fragment  is  interesting  because  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
corruptions  which  it  has  suffered.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  Stephan  us 
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(77.)  Man  is  kindled  and  put  out  like  a light  in  the  night- 
time. 

(78.)  The  quick  and  the  dead,  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
the  young  and  the  old,  are  the  same ; the  former  are  changed 
and  become  the  latter,  and  the  latter  in  turn  are  changed  into 
the  former.  R.  P.  39. 

(79.)  Time  is  a child  playing  draughts,  the  kingly  power  is  a 
child’s.  R.  P.  32a. 

(80.)  I have  sought  to  know  myself.  R.  P.  40. 

(81.)  We  step  and  do  not  step  into  the  same  rivers;  we  are 
and  are  not.  R.  P.  26a. 

(82.)  It  is  a weariness  to  labour  at  the  same  things  and  to  be 
always  beginning  afresh. 

(83.)  It  finds  rest  in  change. 

(84.)  Even  the  ingredients  of  a posset  separate  if  it  is  not 
stirred. 

(85.)  Corpses  are  more  fit  to  be  cast  out  than  dung. 

(86.)  When  they  are  born,  they  wish  to  live  and  to  meet 
with  their  dooms — or  rather  to  rest,  and  they  leave  children 
behind  them  to  meet  with  dooms  in  turn. 

(87-89.)  A man  may  be  a grandfather  in  thirty  years. 

(90.)  Those  who  are  asleep  are  fellow-workers.  . . . 

(91.)  Wisdom  is  common  to  all  things.  Those  who  speak 

saw  the  true  state  of  the  case  more  clearly  than  most  of  his  successors 
have  done  ; and,  judging  from  his  obeli,  Mr.  By  water  seems  to  think  so 
too.  According  to  him  we  should  read  : A i'x  dp'nrrn, 

Znp*  (or  rather  — the  Ionic  form  would  only  appear  when  the  word  got 
into  the  text)  being  a mere  gloss  upon  the  somewhat  unusual  «£». 
When  once  %tipn  got  into  the  text,  a!>n  became  a-lyn,  and  we  get  the 
sentence:  “the  dry  light  is  the  wisest  soul,”  whence  the  siccum  lumen 
of  Bacon.  Now  this  reading  is  certainly  as  old  as  Plutarch,  who,  in  his 
life  of  Romulus,  c.  28,  takes  auyr,  to  mean  lightning,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
and  supposes  the  idea  to  be  that  the  wise  soul  bursts  through  the  prison 
of  the  body  like  dry  lightning  (whatever  that  may  be)  through  a cloud. 
I do  not  think  that  Clement’s  making  the  same  mistake  proves  anything 
at  all  (Zeller,  p.  643,  n.  2 ; Eng.  trans.  i.  p.  80,  n.  2),  except  that  he  had 
read  his  Plutarch.  The  idea  implied  as  to  the  relation  between  soul  and 
body  is  Neoplatonic.  Lastly,  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  Plutarch 
must  have  written  auy n,  the  MSS.  vary  between  nu-n  and  airrl.  The 
next  stage  is  the  corruption  of  the  corrupt  xuyri  into  *Z  yn.  This  yields 
the  sentiment  that  “ where  the  earth  is  dry,  the  soul  is  wisest,”  and  is  as 
old  as  Philo  (see  Mr.  By  water’s  notes). 
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with  intelligence  must  hold  fast  to  the  common  as  a city  holds 
fast  to  its  law,  and  even  more  strongly.  For  all  human  laws 
are  fed  by  one  thing,  the  divine.  It  prevails  as  much  as  it 
will,  and  suffices  for  all  things  with  something  to  spare. 
R.  P.  35. 

(92.)  Though  wisdom35  is  common,  yet  the  many  live  as  if 
they  had  a wisdom  of  their  own.  R.  P.  36. 

(93.)  They  are  estranged  from  that  with  which  they  have 
most  constant  intercourse. 

(94.)  It  is  not  meet  to  act  and  speak  like  men  asleep. 

(95.)  The  waking  have  one  and  the  same  world,  but  the 
sleeping  turn  aside  each  into  a world  of  his  own. 

(96.)  The  way  of  man  has  no  wisdom,  but  that  of  the  gods 
has.  R.  P.  37. 

(97.)  Man  is  called  a baby  by  god,  even  as  a child  by  a man. 
R.  P.  37. 

(98,  99.)  The  wisest  man  is  an  ape  compared  to  god,  just  as 
the  most  beautiful  ape  is  ugly  compared  to  man. 

(100.)  The  people  must  fight  for  its  law  as  for  its  walls. 
R.  P.  40. 

(101.)  Greater  deaths  win  greater  portions.  R.  P.  40c7. 

(102.)  Gods  and  men  honour  those  who  are  slain  in  battle. 
R.  P.  40 d. 

(103.)  Wantonness  needs  to  be  extinguished  even  more  than 
a conflagration.  R.  P.  40 d. 

(104.)  It  is  not  good  for  men  to  get  all  they  wish  to  get.  It 
is  disease  that  makes  health  pleasant  and  good ; hunger,  plenty 
and  weariness,  rest.  R.  P.  40 b. 

(105-107.)  It  is  hard  to  fight  with  desire.36  Whatever  it 
wishes  to  get,  it  purchases  at  the  cost  of  soul.  R.  P.  40c7. 

(108,  109.)  It  is  best  to  hide  folly;  but  it  is  a hard  task  in 
times  of  relaxation,  over  our  cups. 

(110.)  And  it  is  the  law,  too,  that  we  obey  the  counsel  of 
one.  R.  P.  40(i. 


35  I read  to?  fpoviuf  instead  of  to?  x'oytu  here.  It  is  to  <f>p mm  which  is 
said  to  be  “common”  in  fr.  91,  of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  direct 
continuation.  The  *oi*«  xiyos  of  the  Stoics  accounts  for  the  change. 

36  I suppose  Qvftls  to  be  used  in  the  Homeric  sense.  The  gratification  of 
desire  implies  the  exchange  of  dry  soul-fire  (fr.  74)  for  moisture  (fr.  < 2). 
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(111.)  For  what  thought  or  wisdom  have  they?  They 
follow  the  poets  and  take  the  crowd  as  their  teacher,  knowing 
not  that  there  are  many  had  and  few  good.  For  even  the  best 
of  them  choose  one  thing  above  all  others,  immortal  glory 
among  mortals,  while  most  of  them  fill  their  bellies  like  beasts. 
R.  P.  24a. 

(112.)  In  Pricne  lived  Bias,  son  of  Teutamas,  who  is  of  more 
account  than  the  rest.  (He  said,  “ Most  men  are  bad.”) 

(113.)  One  is  as  ten  thousand  to  me,  if  he  be  the  best. 
R.  P.  24a. 

(114.)  The  Ephesians , would  do  well  to  hang  themselves, 
every  grown  man  of  them,  and  leave  the  city  to  beardless 
youths ; for  they  have  cast  out  Hermodoros,  the  best  man 
among  them,  saying:  “We  will  have  none  who  is  best  among 
us ; if  there  be  any  such,  let  him  be  so  elsewhere  and  among 
others.”  R.  P.  22 b. 

(115.)  Dogs  bark  at  every  one  they  do  not  know.  R.  P.  24a. 

(116.)  . . . (The  wise  man)  is  not  known  because  of  men’s 
want  of  belief. 

(117.)  The  fool  is  fluttered  at  every  word.  B.  P.  365. 

(118.)  The  most  esteemed  of  those  in  estimation  knows  how 
to  feign ; yet  of  a truth  justice  shall  overtake  the  artificers  of 
lies  and  the  false  witnesses.87 

(119.)  Homer  should  be  turned  out  of  the  lists  and  whipped, 
and  Archilochos  likewise.  R.  P.  24. 

(120.)  One  day  is  equal  to  another. 

(121.)  Man’s  character  is  his  fate. 

(122.)  There  awaits  men  when  they  die  such  things  as  they 
look  not  for  nor  dream  of.  R.  P.  38rZ. 

(123.)  . . . that  they  rise  up  and  become  the  guardians  of 
the.  hosts 38  of  the  quick  and  dead.  R.  P.  38c?. 

(124.)  Night-walkers,  Magians,  priests  of  Bakchos  and 
priestesses  of  the  wine-vat,  mystery-mongers.  . . . 

(125.)  The  mysteries  into  which  men  are  initiated  are  unholy. 
R.  P.  40. 


37  The  reference  is  doubtless  to  Homer  or  Hesiod. 

38  Adopting  the  correction  suggested  by  Mr.  Bywater  in  his  critical 
note.  The  reading  suggested  in  the  note  to  R.  P.  ed.  7 (sv  iWa;  or 
fJSovT*;),  also  deserves  consideration. 
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(126.)  And  they  pray  to  these  images,  as  if  one  were  to  talk 
with  a man’s  house,  knowing  not  what  gods  or  heroes  are. 
R.  P.  40c. 

(127.)  For  if  it  were  not  to  Dionysos  that  they  made  a pro- 
cession and  sang  the  shameful  phallic  hymn,  they  would  he 
acting  most  shamelessly.  But  Hades  is  the  same  as  Dionysos 
in  whose  honour  they  go  mad  and  keep  the  feast  of  the  wine- 
vat.  R.  P.  40e. 

(129,  130.)  They  purify  themselves  by  defiling  themselves 
with  blood,  just  as  if  one  who  had  stepped  into  the  mud  were 
to  go  and  wash  his  feet  in  mud. 


The  doxo- 
graphical  tra- 
dition. 


53.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  these  fragments  are 
very  far  from  clear,  and  there  are  probably  not  a few  of 
which  the  meaning  will  never  be  recovered.  We  natur- 
ally turn,  then,  to  the  doxographers  for  a clue  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth ; but,  as  ill-luck  will  have  it, 
they  are  far  less  instructive  with  regard  to  Herakleitos 
than  we  have  found  them  in  other  cases.  We  have,  in 
fact,  two  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  first  is, 
the  unusual  weakness  of  the  doxographical  tradition 
itself.  Hippolytos,  upon  whom  we  can  generally  rely 
for  a fairly  accurate  account  of  what  Theophrastos  really 
said,  derived  the  material  for  his  first  four  chapters,  which 
treat  of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Herakleitos,  and  Empedokles, 
not  from  the  excellent  epitome  of  Theophrastos  which  he 
afterwards  used,  but  from  a wretched  biographical  com- 
pendium.39 For  the  most  part,  this  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  apocryphal  anecdotes  and  apophthegms.  It  was  based, 
further,  on  some  writer  of  Successions  who  regarded 
Herakleitos  and  Empedokles  as  Pythagoreans.  They 
are  therefore  placed  side  by  side,  and  their  doctrines  are 


39  On  the  source  used  by  Hippolytos  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  lief. 
i.,  see  Diels,  Dox.  p.  145.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  Ref.  i.  and 
Ref.  ix.  as  sources  of  information  about  Herakleitos. 
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liopelessly  mixed  up  together.  The  link  between  Herak- 
leitos  and  the  Pythagoreans  was  Hippasos  of  Metapon- 
tion,  in  wliose  system,  as  lias  been  mentioned  already, 
fire  played  an  important  part.  Theophrastos,  following 
Aristotle,  had  spoken  of  the  two  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  this  was  quite  enough  to  put  the  writers  of  Succes- 
sions off  the  track.40  The  extreme  limit  of  confusion  is 
reached  by  Justin,  who,  in  a careless  extract  from  the 
Placita,  actually  makes  Herakleitos  a Metapontine.  We 
are  forced,  then,  to  look  to  the  more  detailed  of  the  two 
accounts 41  of  the  opinions  of  Herakleitos  given  in  Diogenes 
Laertios,  which  goes  back  to  the  Vetusta  Placita,  and  is, 
fortunately,  pretty  full  and  accurate.  All  the  other 
sources  are  more  or  less  tainted. 

The  second  difficulty  which  we  have  to  face  is  even 
more  serious.  Schleiermacher  rightly  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  commentators  upon  Herakleitos 
mentioned  in  Diogenes  were  Stoics,42  and  it  is  likely  that 
their  paraphrases  were  sometimes  taken  for  the  original. 
Now,  the  Stoics  held  the  Ephesian  in  peculiar  veneration, 
and  therefore  sought  to  interpret  him  as  far  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  their  own  system.  Further,  they  were 
more  than  usually  unscrupulous  in  “ accommodating  ” 43 
the  views  of  earlier  thinkers  to  their  own,  and  this  has 

40  Arist.  Met.  A,  .3.  984a,  7 (R.  P.  47c) ; Theoplir.  Pliys.  Op.  up.  Simpl. 
Phys.  33  D (R.  P.  29c). 

41  For  these  double  accounts  see  Diels,  Dox.  p.  163  sq. , and  Kote  on 
Sources,  B,  § 15. 

4:1  D.  L.  ix.  15  (R.  P.  23c). 

43  The  word  rwtuxutuv  is  used  for  this  by  Philodemos,  De  Pietate,  c.  13  ; 
and  Cicero  (Ar.  D.  i.  41)  renders  it  by  accommodate.  Clirysippos  in 
particular  gave  a great  impulse  to  this  sort  of  interpretation,  and  filled 
ids  books  with  quotations  of  all  sorts  which  were  supposed  to  support 
Stoic  theories  (Krische,  Forsch.  p.  480).  Good  examples  are  Aet.  i.  13. 
2,  28.  1 ; iv.  3.  12,  where  distinctively  Stoic  views  are  ascribed  to  Herak- 
leitos. 
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had  very  serious  consequences.  In  particular,  the  Stoic 
theories  of  the  world-intellect  and  the  world-conflagration 
are  constantly  ascribed  to  Herakleitos  by  our  authorities, 
and  the  very  fragments  are  often  adulterated  with  scraps 
of  Stoic  terminology. 

The  discovery  54.  Herakleitos  looks  down,  not  only  upon  the  mass  of 

of  Herakleitos.  . , . .... 

men,  but  even  upon  all  previous  inquirers  into  nature. 
Such  an  attitude  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  he  believed  himself  to  have  attained  insight  into  some 
important  truth  which  had  not  been  hitherto  recognised, 
though  it  was,  as  it  were,  staring  men  in  the  face  (fr.  93). 
Clearly,  then,  if  we  wish  to  get  at  the  central  thing  in 
his  teaching,  we  must  try  to  find  out  of  what  he  was 
thinking  when  he  launched  into  all  those  denunciations 
of  human  dulness  and  ignorance.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  Patin  has  chiefly  called  attention.  He  has  insisted 
that  we  must  regard  the  whole  system  in  the  light  of  the 
answer  we  give  to  this  question  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  procedure,  if  practicable,  is  a sound  one.  Now 
the  answer  to  the  question  which  has  just  been  asked 
seems  to  be  given  in  two  fragments,  18  and  45.  From 
these  we  gather  that  the  truth  which  has  hitherto  been 
ignored  is  that  the  many  apparently  independent  and 
conflicting  things  we  know  are  really  one,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  one  is  not  something  which  does  not 
admit  of  multiplicity,  but  that  it  is  also  many.  The 
“strife  of  opposites”  is  really  a “harmony.”  From  this 
it  naturally  follows  that  wisdom  is  not  the  acquirement 
of  a knowledge  of  many  things,  regarded  as  separate  and 
conflicting,  but  is  the  perception  of  the  underlying 
harmony  of  the  warring  opposites.  It  consists,  not  in  a 
mass  of  information,  but  in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the 
single  fact  (fr.  19)  that  opposites  are  one,  that  they  are 
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but  the  two  faces  of  the  fire  which  is  the  thought 
that  rules  the  world.  The  statement  that  this  really 
is  the  fundamental  thought  of  Herakleitos  is  con- 
firmed by  Philo,  who,  no  doubt,  had  the  complete 
work  before  him.  He  says : “ For  that  which  is 
made  up  of  both  the  opposites  is  one  ; and,  when 
the  one  is  divided,  the  opposites  are  disclosed.  Is 
not  this  just  what  the  Greeks  say  their  great  and 
much  belauded  Herakleitos  put  in  the  forefront  of  his 
philosophy  as  summing  it  all  up,  and  boasted  of  as  a 
new  discovery  ?”44  We  shall  take  the  various  elements 
of  this  theory  one  by  one,  and  see  how  they  are  to  be 
understood. 

55.  Xenophanes,  by  denying  that  the  One  could  move  The  One  ami 

the  Many. 

or  change,  had  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  explain 
the  changeful  and  moving  Many,  and  was  left  face  to 
face  with  an  uusolved  and  insoluble  contradiction,  which 
did  not,  in  all  probability,  disturb  him  very  much. 
Herakleitos,  by  a partial  return  to  the  Milesian  system, 
and  by  denying  of  the  One  everything  which  would 
render  it  incapable  of  explaining  the  world,  once  more 
made  possible  a coherent  cosmology.  That  his  system 
was  really  worked  out  in  opposition  to  Xenophanes  seems 
highly  probable,  though  it  has  often  been  disputed  on 
the  ground  that  when  Xenophanes  spoke  of  the  One  lie 
meant  God.  AVe  have  seen,  however,  that  God  with 
him  was  just  the  world.  To  arrive  at  the  One,  “ you 
must,”  says  Herakleitos,  “ couple  together  things  whole 
and  things  not  whole,”  that  is,  you  must  take  account 
both  of  its  unity  and  its  division  ; for  “ the  One  is  made 
up  of  all  things,  and  all  tilings  issue  from  the  One  ” 

(fr.  59).  The  One  does  not,  in  fact,  stand  alongside  of 

44  Pliilo,  Iter.  Dir.  Her.  43  (R.  P.  Tie). 
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all  things,  but  includes  them.  They  are  in  it,  and  it  in 
them.45 

The  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  see  that  the  One 
and  the  Many  could  be  reconciled,  is  expressly  assigned 
to  Herakleitos  by  Plato.  In  the  Sophist  (242  D),  the 
Eleatic  stranger,  after  explaining  how  the  Eleatics  and 
their  predecessors  (no  doubt  the  Milesians)  had  main- 
tained that  what  we  call  many  is  really  one,  proceeds — 

But  certain  Ionian  and  (at  a later  date)  certain  Sicilian  Muses 
remarked  that  it  was  safest  to  unite  these  two  things,  and  to 
say  that  reality  is  both  many  and  one,  and  is  kept  together  by 
Hate  and  Love.  “For,”  say  the  more  severe  Muses,  “in  its 
division  it  is  always  being  brought  together”  (cf.  fr.  59) ; while 
the  softer  Muses  relaxed  the  requirement  that  this  should 
always  be  so,  and  said  that  the  All  was  alternately  one  and  at 
peace  through  the  power  of  Aphrodite,  and  many  and  at  war 
with  itself  because  of  something  they  called  Strife. 

In  this  passage  the  Ionian  Muses  stand,  of  course,  for 
Herakleitos,  and  the  Sicilian  for  Empedokles.  We 
remark  also  that  the  differentiation  of  the  one  into  many, 
and  the  integration  of  the  many  into  one,  are  both  eternal 
and  simultaneous,  and  that  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  system  of  Herakleitos  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  Empedokles.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  point 
nrrain.  Meanwhile  we  confine  ourselves  to  this,  that 
Herakleitos  announced  the  doctrine  of  identity  in  and 
through  difference  as  a means  of  bridging  over  the  gulf 
which  Xenophanes  had  allowed  to  subsist  between  “ the 
All  ” and  “all  things.” 

45  Patin  lias  reconstructed  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Herakleitos  in 
accordance  witli  this,  taking  the  fragments  in  the  older,  1,  2,  93,  a,  3, 
111,  91,  92.  This,  no  doubt,  fairly  represents  the  theory  ; but  I see  no 
reason  for  believing  that  II.  delivered  himself  of  his  whole  doctrine  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  book.  Philo  (/oc.  cil .)  does  not  necessarily 
mean  this. 
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We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  imagine  that 
what  Herakleitos  thus  discovered  was  a logical  principle. 
This  was  the  great  mistake  of  Lassalle’s  book.46  The 
identity  in  and  through  difference  which  be  proclaimed 
was  purely  physical ; logic  did  not  yet  exist,  and  as  the 
principle  of  identity  had  not  been  formulated,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  protest  against  an  abstract 
application  of  it.  The  identity  which  he  explains  as 
consisting  in  difference  is  simply  that  of  the  primary 
substance  in  all  its  manifestations.  This  identity  had 
already  been  clearly  realised  by  the  Milesians,  but  they 
had  found  a difficulty  in  the  difference.  Anaximander 
had  treated  the  strife  of  opposites  as  an  “ injustice,”  and 
what  Herakleitos  set  himself  to  show  was  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  highest  justice  (fr.  62). 

48  The  source  of  his  error  was  Hegel’s  really  extraordinary  statement 
that  there  was  no  proposition  of  Herakleitos  that  he  had  not  taken  up 
into  his  own  logic  ( Gescli . d.  Phil.  i.  328).  The  example  which  he  cites 
is  the  statement  that  Being  does  not  exist  any  more  than  not-Being,  for 
which  he  refers  to  Arist.  Met.  A,  4.  This,  however,  is  not  there  ascribed 
to  Herakleitos  at  all,  but  to  Leukippos  or  Demokritos,  with  whom  it 
meant  that  space  was  as  real  as  matter  (§  151).  Aristotle  does,  indeed, 
tell  us  in  the  Metaphysics  that  “ some  ” think  Herakleitos  says  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  and  not  be  ; but  he  adds  that  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  thinks  what  he  says  {Met.  r,  3.  10056,  24).  I take  this  to  mean  that, 
though  Herakleitos  did  make  this  assertion  in  words,  he  did  not  mean  by 
it  what  the  same  assertion  would  naturally  have  meant  at  a later  date. 
Herakleitos  was  speaking  only  of  nature,  the  logical  meaning  of  the  words 
never  occurred  to  him  (Emminger,  Vors.  Ph.  n.  d.  Ber.  des  Ar.  p.  49). 
This  is  confirmed  by  K,  5.  1062a.,  31,  where  we  are  told  that  by  being 
questioned  in  a certain  manner  II.  could  be  made  to  admit  the  principle 
of  contradiction  ; as  it  was,  he  did  not  understand  what  he  said.  In 
other  words,  he  was  unconscious  of  its  logical  bearing. 

These  passages  show  clearly  enough  that  Aristotle  was  aware  that  the 
theories  of  Herakleitos  were  not  to  be  understood  in  a logical  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  saying  that  according  to 
the  view  of  Herakleitos,  everything  would  be  true  {Met.  a,  7.  1012a,  24). 
If  we  remember  the  true  account  of  his  attitude  to  earlier  thinkers,  this 
will  not  lead  us  to  suspect  either  his  good  faith  or  his  intelligence.  (See 
Note  on  Sources,  A.  § 2.) 
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56.  All  this  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  out 
some  new  primary  substance.  He  wanted,  not  merely 
something  out  of  which  the  diversified  world  we  know 
might  conceivably  he  made,  or  from  which  opposites 
could  be  “ separated  out,”  but  something  which  of  its 
own  nature  would  pass  into  everything  else,  while  every- 
thing else  would  pass  in  turn  into  it.  This  he  found  in 
Fire, — real  fire,  of  course,  “ that  burns  and  crackles,”  as 
Teichmiiller  puts  it.  The  idea  that  he  used  fire  as  a 
symbol,  or  meant  by  it  something  inaccessible  to  the 
senses,  is  a mere  survival  of  the  interpretation  of  early 
Greek  thought  which  Zeller  finally  overthrew.47  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  fixed  upon  fire.  If 
we  consider  the  phenomenon  of  combustion,  even  as  it 
appears  to  the  plain  man,  we  shall  understand  this  at 

47  Yet  even  Zeller  speaks  of  a symbol  in  this  connexion.  That  the 
Eire  of  Herakleitos  was  something  on  quite  the  same  level  as  the  “Air  ” 
of  Anaximenes  is,  however,  clearly  implied  in  such  passages  as  Arist.  Met. 
A,  3.  984a,  5.  In  support  of  the  view  that  something  different  from 
common  fire  is  meant,  Plato,  Krat.  413  C,  is  sometimes  quoted  ; but  a con- 
sideration of  the  context  shows  that  the  passage  will  not  bear  this  inter- 
pretation. Plato  is  there  discussing  the  fanciful  derivation  of  S/*aio»  from 
W-<ov,  and  we  must  admit  that  was  a prominent  Herakleitean  con- 
ception, and  that  a good  deal  that  is  here  said  may  be  the  authentic 
doctrine  of  the  school.  But  Sokrates  goes  on  to  complain  that  when 
he  asks  what  this  is  which  “goes  through”  everything,  he  gets  very 
inconsistent  answers.  One  says  it  is  the  sun.  Another  asks  if  there 
is  no  justice  after  sunset,  and  says  it  is  simply  fire.  A third  says  it  is 
not  fire  itself,  but  the  heat  which  is  in  fire.  A fourth  identifies  it  with 
the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras.  Now  all  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  this  is 
that  different  accounts  were  given  in  the  Herakleitean  School.  These 
were  a little  less  crude  than  the  original  doctrine  of  the  master,  but  for 
all  that  not  one  of  them  implies  anything  immaterial  or  symbolical.  The 
view  that  it  was  not  fire  itself,  but  Heat,  which  “passed  through”  all 
things,  is  related  to  the  theory  of  Herakleitos  as  Hippo’s  Moisture  is 
related  to  the  Water  of  Thales  (Gimp.  IX.  § 146).  It  is  quite  likely,  too, 
that  some  Herakleiteans  attempted  to  fuse  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  with 
their  own,  just  as  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  tried  to  fuse  it  with  that  of 
Anaximenes  (Chap.  IX.  § 158). 
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once.  The  quantity  of  fire  in  a flame  burning  steadily 
appears  to  remain  the  same,  the  flame  seems  to  be  what 
we  call  a “ thing.”  And  yet  the  substance  of  it  is  con- 
tinually changing.  It  is  always  passing  away  in  smoke, 
and  its  place  is  always  being  taken  by  fresh  matter  from 
the  fuel  that  feeds  it.  This  is  just  what  we  want.  If 
we  regard  the  world  as  an  “ever-living  fire”  (fr.  20),  we 
can  understand  how  it  is  always  becoming  all  things, 
while  all  things  are  always  returning  to  it. 

57.  This  necessarily  brings  with  it  a certain  way  of  Flux, 
looking  at  the  change  and  movement  of  the  world.  Fire 
burns  continuously  and  without  interruption.  It  is 
therefore  always  consuming  fuel  and  always  liberating 
smoke.  Everything  is  either  mounting  upwards  to  serve 
as  fuel,  or  sinking  downwards  after  having  nourished  the 
flame.  It  follows  that  the  whole  of  reality  is  like  an 
ever-flowing  stream,  and  that  nothing  is  ever  at  rest  for 
a moment.  The  substance  of  the  things  we  see  is  there- 
fore in  constant  change.  Even  as  we  look  at  them, 
some  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  has 
already  passed  into  something  else,  while  fresh  matter 
has  come  into  them  from  another  source.  This  theory  is 
usually  summed  up,  appropriately  enough,  in  the  phrase 
“ All  things  are  flowing,”  though,  as  it  happens,  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  this  is  a quotation  from  Herakleitos.  It 
has  even  been  maintained  by  Schuster  that  Herakleitos 
did  not  hold  this  view  at  all ; though  the  statements  of 
Plato  do  not  really  admit  of  any  other  interpretation. 
“Nothing  ever  is,  everything  is  becoming;”  “All  things 
are  in  motion  like  streams;”  “All  things  are  passing, 
and  nothing  abides ; ” “ Herakleitos  says  somewhere 
that  all  things  pass  and  naught  abides ; and,  comparing 
things  to  the  current  of  a river,  he  says  that  you  cannot 
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step  twice  into  the  same  stream”  (cf.  fr.  41), — these 
are  the  terms  in  which  Plato,  who  had  been  a Herak- 
leitean  in  his  youth,  describes  the  system.  And  Aris- 
totle says  the  same  thing,  “ All  things  are  in  motion,” 
“ nothing  steadfastly  is.” 48  It  is  needless  to  collect 
further  testimony ; for,  if  this  can  be  doubted,  then 
everything  we  suppose  ourselves  to  know  about  Greek 
philosophy  may  be  doubted  also.  We  affirm,  then,  that 
Herakleitos  held  that  any  given  thing,  however  stable  in 
appearance,  was  merely,  so  to  speak,  a section  in  the 
stream,  and  that  the  matter  composing  it  was  never  the 
same  in  any  two  consecutive  moments  of  time.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  he  conceived  this  process  to  operate ; 
meanwhile  we  remark  that  the  idea  was  not  altogether  a 
novel  one,  and  that  it  is  not  the  central  point  in  the 
system  of  Herakleitos.  The  Milesians,  we  have  seen, 
held  a similar  view*.  The  flux  of  Herakleitos  was  at 
most  more  unceasing  and  universal. 

58.  Herakleitos  appears  to  have  worked  out  the 
details  of  the  perpetual  flux  with  reference  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  Anaximenes.49  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
he  explained  the  transformations  of  matter  by  means  of 
rarefaction  and  condensation.50  Theophrastos,  it  appears, 
suggested  that  he  did ; but  he  allowed  that  it  was  by  no 
means  clear.  The  passage  from  Diogenes  which  we  are 
about  to  quote  has  faithfully  preserved  this  touch.51  In 
the  fragments,  at  any  rate,  we  can  find  nothing  about 
rarefaction  and  condensation.  The  expression  used  is 

« See  Plato,  Theait.  152  D ; Krat.  401  D,  402  A ; Arist.  Top.  A,  11. 
1046,  22  ; De  Catlo,  r,  1.  2986,  30  ; Phys.  e,  3.  2536,  9. 

«»  See  above,  Chap.  I.  § 24.  For  the  metaphor  of  “exchange,”  see  Mr. 
By  water’s  note  on  fr.  22. 

50  See,  however,  Diels’  remark  quoted  R.  P.  29c. 

81  D.  L.  ix.  7 : confuf  S’  ovt'u  UrttiTai. 
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“exchange”  (fr.  22);  and  this  is  certainly  a very  good 
name  for  what  happens  when  fire  gives  out  smoke  and 
takes  in  fuel  instead. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that,  in  default  of 
Hippolytos,  our  best  account  of  the  Theophrastean  doxo- 
graphy  of  Herakleitos  is  the  fuller  of  the  two  accounts 
given  in  Diogenes  Laertios.  It  is  as  follows : — 

His  opinions  on  particular  points  are  these  : — 

He  held  that  Fire  was  the  element,  and  that  all  things  were 
produced  in  exchange  for  fire,  and  that  they  arise  from  con- 
densation and  rarefaction.  But  he  explains  nothing  clearly. 
All  things  were  due  to  opposition,  and  all  things  were  in  flux 
like  a river. 

The  all  is  finite  and  the  world  is  one.  It  arises  from  fire,  and 
is  consumed  again  by  fire  alternately  through  all  eternity  in 
certain  cycles.  This  happens  according  to  fate.  That  which 
leads  to  the  becoming  of  the  opposites  is  called  War  and  Strife  ; 
that  which  leads  to  the  final  conflagration  is  Concord  and  Peace. 
(This  is  the  Stoic  interpretation.) 

He  called  change  the  upward  and  the  downward  path,  and 
held  that  the  world  goes  on  according  to  this.  When  fire  is 
condensed  it  becomes  moist,  and  when  collected  together  it 
turns  to  water  ; water  being  congealed  turns  to  earth  (the  con- 
''edure  of  Theophrastos) ; and  this  he  calls  the  downward  path. 
And,  again,  the  earth  is  in  turn  liquefied,  and  from  it  water 
arises,  and  from  that  everything  else ; for  he  refers  almost 
everything  to  the  evaporation  from  the  sea.  This  is  the  path 
upwards.  R.  P.  29. 

He  held,  too,  that  exhalations  arose  both  from  the  sea  and 
the  land ; some  bright  and  pure,  others  dark.  Fire  was 
nourished  by  the  bright  ones,  and  moisture  by  the  others. 

He  does  not  make  it  clear  what  is  the  nature  of  that  which 
surrounds  the  world.  He  held,  however,  that  there  were  bowls 
in  it  with  the  concave  sides  turned  towards  us,  in  which  the 
bright  exhalations  were  collected  and  produced  flames.  These 
were  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  flame  of  the  sun  was  the  brightest  and  warmest;  for  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  were  more  distant  from  the  earth ; and 
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for  that  reason  gave  less  light  and  heat.  The  moon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  nearer  the  earth  ; but  it  moved  through  an 
impure  region.  The  sun  moved  in  a bright  and  unmixed 
region,  and  at  the  same  time  was  at  just  the  right  distance  from 
us.  That  is  why  it  gives  more  heat  and  light.  The  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  were  due  to  the  turning  of  the  bowls 
upwards,  while  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon  were  produced 
by  a slight  turning  of  its  bowl. 

Day  and  night,  months  and  seasons  and  years,  rains  and 
winds,  and  things  like  these,  were  due  to  the  different  exhala- 
tions. The  bright  exhalation,  when  ignited  in  the  circle  of 
the  sun,  produced  day,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  opposite 
exhalations  produced  night.  The  increase  of  warmth  proceed- 
ing from  the  bright  exhalation  produced  summer,  and  the 
multiplication  of  moisture  from  the  dark  exhalation  produced 
winter.  He  assigns  the  causes  of  other  things  in  conformity 
with  this. 

As  to  the  earth,  he  makes  no  clear  statement  about  its  nature, 
any  more  than  he  does  about  that  of  the  bowls. 

These,  then,  were  his  opinions.  K.  P.  31 A 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  can  trust  this  passage,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  value ; and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  can  trust  it  has  been  shown  by  Diels.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  its  source  clearly  upon  it,  and  that  source  is 
none  other  than  the  Vetusta  Placita  from  which  Aetios 
also  drew.  It  follows  the  exact  order  of  topics  to  which 
all  the  doxographies  that  are  derived  from  the  great 
work  of  Theophrastos  adhere.  First  we  have  the 
primary  substance,  then  the  world,  then  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  lastly,  meteorological  phenomena.  We  con- 
clude, accordingly,  that  it  may  be  accepted  with  the 
exceptions,  firstly,  of  the  probably  erroneous  conjecture 
of  Theophrastos  mentioned  above;52  and  secondly,  of  a 
piece  of  Stoical  interpretation  due  to  the  Vetusta  Placita. 

Let  us  look  at  the  details  of  the  theory.  The  pure 

i;!  See  above,  n.  50. 
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elemental  fire,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
sun.  This,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  is  a trough 
or  bowl,  or  perhaps  a sort  of  boat,  with  the  concave  side 
turned  towards  us,  in  which  the  bright  exhalations  from 
the  sea  collect  and  burn.  How  does  the  fire  of  the  sun 
pass  into  other  forms  ? If  we  look  at  the  fragments 
which  deal  with  the  downward  path,  we  find  that  the 
first  transformation  that  it  undergoes  is  into  sea,  and  we 
are  further  told  that  half  of  the  sea  is  earth  and  half  of 
it  TrprjaWjp  (fr.  21).  The  full  meaning  of  this  we  shall 
see  presently,  but  we  must  settle  at  once  what  7 rp'par^p 
is.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but,  so  far  as  I know,  no  one  has  yet  proposed  to 
take  the  word  in  the  sense  which  it  always  bears  else- 
where, that,  namely,  of  hurricane  accompanied  by  a fiery 
waterspout.53  Yet  surely  this  is  just  what  is  ■wanted.  It 
is  amply  attested  that  Herakleitos  explained  the  rise  of 
the  sea  to  fire  by  means  of  the  bright  evaporations ; and 
Scldeiermacher  pointed  out  long  ago  that  we  want  a 
similar  meteorological  explanation  of  the  passing  of  the 
fire  back  into  sea.  We  want,  in  fact,  something  which 
will  stand  equally  for  the  smoke  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  sun,  and  for  the  intermediate  stage  between 
fire  and  water.  What  could  serve  the  turn  better  than 
a fiery  waterspout  ? It  sufficiently  resembles  smoke  to 
be  accounted  for  as  the  product  of  the  sun’s  combustion, 
and  it  certainly  comes  down  in  the  form  of  water.  And 
this  view  becomes,  I submit,  a practical  certainty  when 
it  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strangely  neglected 

53  Seneca  (Q.  N.  ii.  56)  calls  it  itjnem  turbo.  Cf.  Herod,  vii.  42  and 
Lncr.  vi.  424.  The  opinions  of  early  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  these 
phenomena  are  collected  in  Actios,  iii.  3.  The  •rpnirrnp  of  which  Anaxi- 
mander spoke  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  word  (Chap.  I.  n.  93). 
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report  of  Aetios  as  to  the  Herakleitean  theory  of  irppc- 
t fjpes.  They  were  due,  we  are  told,  “ to  the  kindling  and 
extinction  of  clouds.” 54  In  other  words,  the  bright 
vapour,  after  kindling  in  the  bowl  of  the  sun  and  going 
out  again,  reappears  as  the  dark  fiery  storm-cloud,  and  so 
passes  once  more  into  the  sea.  At  the  next  stage  we 
find  water  continually  passing  into  earth.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  this  idea  (§  9),  and  no  more  need 
be  said  about  it.  Turning  to  the  “ upward  path,”  we  find 
that  the  earth  is  liquefied  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
sea  becomes  earth,  so  that  the  sea  is  still  “ measured  by 
the  same  tale”  as  before  (fr.  23).  Half  of  it  is  earth 
and  half  of  it  is  TrprjaT^p  (fr.  21).  This  must  mean 
that,  at  any  given  moment,  half  of  the  sea  is  taking  the 
downward  path,  and  has  just  been  fiery  storm-cloud,  while 
half  of  it  is  going  up,  and  has  just  been  earth.  In 
proportion  as  the  sea  is  increased  by  rain,  water  passes 
into  earth;  in  proportion  as  the  sea  is  diminished  by 
evaporation,  it  is  fed  by  the  earth.  Lastly,  the  ignition 
of  the  bright  vapour  from  the  sea  in  the  bowl  of  the  sun 
completes  the  circle  of  the  “ upward  and  downward  path.” 
Its  beginning  and  end  are  the  same,  namely,  fire  (fr.  70). 

59.  The  question  now  arises,  How  is  it  that,  in  spite  of 
this  constant  flux,  things  appear  relatively  stable  ? The 
answer  of  Ilerakleitos  was  that  it  is  owing  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  “ measures  ” of  each  form  of  matter,  in 
virtue  of  which  its  aggregate  bulk  in  the  long  run 
remains  the  same,  though  its  substance  is  constantly 
changing.  Certain  “ measures  ” of  the  “ ever-living  fire  ” 
are  always  being  kindled,  while  like  “ measures  ’ are 
always  going  out  (fr.  20);  and  these  measures  the  sun 

54  Aet.  iii.  3.  9:  xpr,<rrripits  Si  x«t«  nfut  IpcTpnrti;  xui  rptrtis  (sc.  IlpaxXuros 
uTofa'iitrat  yiyvirfai). 
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will  not  exceed  (fr.  29).  All  things  are  “exchanged” 
for  fire,  and  fire  for  all  things  (fr.  22);  and  this  implies 
that  fire  will  take  as  much  and  no  more  than  it  gives,  if 
the  exchange  is  to  be  just;  and  that  it  will  be  just,  at 
least  in  the  long  run,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Erinyes,  who 
appear  here,  as  in  Homer,55  as  the  guardians  of  what  we 
call  “natural  law.”  The  sea,  too,  preserves  its  “measures” 
(fr.  23),  and  it  follows  necessarily  from  this  that  the  earth 
does  so  as  well. 

The  “ measures  ” are  not,  however,  absolutely  fixed,  at 
least  in  one  respect.  We  must  allow  for  periodical 
encroachments  of  water  upon  fire,  and  of  fire  upon  water, 
which  produce  the  alternation  of  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter.  The  subject  is  an  obscure  one,  and  we  are 
at  first  sight  confined  to  what  Diogenes  tells  us  about  it ; 
none  of  the  fragments  seem  to  deal  with  this  at  all. 
There  are,  however,  as  Bernays  has  shown,  certain 
obviously  Herakleitean  utterances  in  the  pseudo-Hippo- 
kratean  Ilepl  Siam??  which  do  refer  to  it.50  The  following 
senteuce  especially  must  have  been  copied  straight  out 
of  Herakleitos : — 

And  in  turn  each  (he.  fire  and  water)  prevails,  and  is  pre- 
vailed over  to  the  greatest  and  the  least  degree  that  is  possible. 
For  neither  can  prevail  altogether  for  the  following  reasons.  If 

65  It.  xix.  41 S.  This  function  of  the  Erinyes  was  pointed  out  by 
Welcker. 

68  The  presence  of  Herakleitean  matter  in  this  work  was  first  pointed 
out  by  J.  M.  Gesner  in  his  De  animabus  Heracliti  et  Hippocratis  ex  Indus 
liltro  i.  de  diceta  disputatio  [1752],  Scldeiermaeher  entirely  neglected  this 
source,  to  which  attention  was  called  once  more  by  Bernays  in  his  Herac- 
litea  [1848]  (Ges.  Abh.  i.  1 sqq.).  The  relevant  parts  of  the  De  Duel  a 
are  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Bywater’s  edition  of  the  fragments. 
Bernays,  it  should  be  said,  seriously  over-estimated  the  amount  of  Herak- 
leitcan  material  which  can  be  derived  from  this  source.  A great  deal  of 
it  is  obviously  from  Anaxagoras.  The  treatise  itself  seems  to  belong  to 
the  eclectic  medical  reaction  described  in  Chap.  IX.  § 157. 
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fire  .advances  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  water,  its  nourishment 
fails  it.  It  retires,  then,  to  a place  where  it  can  get  nourish- 
ment. And  if  water  advances  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  fire, 
movement  fails  it.  At  that  point,  then,  it  stands  still ; and, 
when  it  stands  still,  it  has  no  longer  power  to  resist,  but  is  at 
once  consumed  as  nourishment  for  the  fire  that  falls  upon  it. 
For  these  reasons  neither  can  prevail  altogether.  But,  if  at  any 
time  either  should  in  any  way  be  overcome,  then  none  of  the 
things  that  exist  would  be  as  they  are  now.  So  long  as  things 
are  as  they  are,  fire  and  water  will  always  be  too,  and  neither 
will  ever  fail. — Ps.-Hipp.  De  Diarta,  i.  3. 

The  last  sentence  shows  conclusively  that  the  passage 
deals  with  the  world  at  large.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
subject  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  author 
of  the  tract  is  trying  to  apply  what  Herakleitos  had  said 
of  the  world  as  a wdiole  to  the  human  body.  Some- 
times, however,  he  allows  something  to  stand  which 
betrays  the  original  application  of  the  passage,  and  in 
these  cases  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have  got  a genuine 
quotation.  We  are  entitled,  then,  to  take  this  passage 
alon"  with  what  Diogenes  tells  us  about  the  bright  and 
dark  exhalations  ; and,  if  the  two  things  fit  together,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  got  the  authentic 
doctrine. 

GO.  We  see,  then,  that  the  “measures”  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  always  absolutely  equal.  They  are  determined 
only  by  a maximum  and  a minimum.  But  this  does  not 
interfere  with  the  “justice”  of  the  “exchange,”  because 
the  preponderance  of  water  is  always  succeeded  by  an 
equal  preponderance  of  fire,  and  vice  versa.  Herakleitos 
also  showed  how  the  balance  was  restored.  ^Neither  file 
nor  water  can  exist  without  the  other,  and  therefore  the 
encroachment  of  either  is  necessarily  followed  by  a com- 
pensatory encroachment  of  the  other.  1 his  oscillation 
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explains  the  alternations  of  clay  and  night,  winter  and 
summer. 

Diogenes  tells  us  that  lire  was  kept  up  by  the  bright 
vapours  from  land  and  sea,  and  we  have  already  seen 
how  this  is  to  be  understood.  What  are  the  “ dark  ” 
vapours  which  increase  the  moist  element  ? With  some 
diffidence,  I venture  to  suggest  that  they  are  simply 
darkness  itself.  We  know  that  the  idea  of  darkness  as 
mere  privation  of  light  is  not  natural  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind.  We  shall  see  that  Empedoldes  announced 
it  as  a remarkable  discovery  that  night  was  simply  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,57  and  we  sometimes  hear  even  now 
of  darkness  “ thick  enough  to  cut  with  a knife.”  I 
suppose,  then,  that  Herakleitos  believed  night  and  winter 
to  be  produced  by  the  rise  of  darkness  from  earth  and 
sea, — he  knew,  of  course,  that  the  valleys  were  dark 
before  the  hill-tops, — and  that  this  darkness,  being  moist, 
so  increased  the  watery  element  as  to  put  out  the  sun’s 
light.  This,  however,  destroyed  the  power  of  darkness 
itself.  It  could  no  longer  rise  upwards  unless  the  sun 
gave  it  motion,  and  so  it  becomes  possible  for  a fresh 
sun  (fr.  32)  to  be  kindled,  and  to  nourish  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  moist  element  for  a time.  But  it  can 
only  be  for  a time.  The  sun,  by  burning  up  the  bright 
vapour,  deprives  himself  once  more  of  nourishment,  and 
the  dark  vapour  again  gets  the  upper  hand.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  “day  and  night  are  one”  (fr.  35).  The  one 
necessarily  implies  the  other,  and  they  are  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  two  sides  of  the  one,  in  which 
alone  their  true  ground  of  explanation  is  to  be  found 
(fr.  36). 

Summer  and  winter  were  easily  to  be  explained  in  the 
67  Cf.  v.  160. 
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same  way.  We  know  that  the  solstices  and  equinoxes 
were  a subject  of  the  greatest  interest  in  those  days,  and 
it  was  natural  for  Herakleitos  to  see  in  the  retreat  of  the 
sun  farther  and  farther  to  the  north  the  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  moist  element,  which  must  produce  in  time 
an  equal  encroachment  of  fire,  which  will  lengthen  the 
days  and  give  rise  to  summer.58 

Gl.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  understand  the  law 
of  strife  or  opposition  which  manifests  itself  in  the  “ race 
in  opposite  directions,”  as  Theophrastos  probably  called 
the  “ upward  and  downward  path.” 59  At  any  given 
moment,  each  of  the  three  forms  of  matter,  Fire,  Water, 
and  Earth,  is  made  up  of  two  equal  portions,  — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  oscillation  just  described, — one  of 
which  is  taking  the  upward  and  the  other  the  downward 
path.  Now,  it  is  just  the  fact  that  the  twfo  halves  of 
everything  are  being  “ drawn  in  opposite  directions,”  this 
“ opposite  tension,”  or  “ friction  of  opposite  motions,”  that 
“keeps  things  together,”  and  maintains  them  in  an  equi- 
librium which  can  only  be  disturbed  temporarily  and 
within  certain  limits.  It  thus  forms  the  “ unseen  har- 
mony ” of  the  universe  (fr.  47),  though,  in  another  aspect 
of  it,  it  is  Strife.  Bernays  has  pointed  out  that  the 
word  “ harmony  ” meant  originally  “ structure,”  and  the 
illustration  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre  shows  that  this  idea 
w'as  present.  On  the  other  hand,  that  taken  from  the 
concord  of  high  and  low  notes  shows  that  the  musical 
sense  of  the  word,  namely,  an  octave,  wras  not  wholly 
absent.  Now,  it  was  certainly  the  Pythagoreans  that 
mixed  up  the  two  senses  of  the  word,  aud  it  is  difficult 

M See  the  De.  Diceta,  i.  5,  and  compare  with  it  fr.  35  and  36.  This 
theory  was  adopted  from  Herakleitos  by  Kleanthes  (fr.  29,  Pearson). 

59  It  is  called  ivavris^pofiia  in  Act.  i.  7.  22  ( Dox . p.  303). 
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not  to  suspect  a reference  to  their  theory.  Herakleitos 
seems  to  point  out  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  was  to 
he  found  just  in  that  “Strife  of  Opposites”  upon  which 
Anaximander  had  insisted,  and  which  had  probably  led 
Pythagoras  into  dualism  (§  41).  As  to  the  “bow  and 
the  lyre”  (fr.  45),  I think  that  Professor  Campbell  has 
best  brought  out  the  point  of  the  simile.  “ As  the  arrow 
leaves  the  string,”  he  says,  “ the  hands  are  pulling  oppo- 
site ways  to  each  other,  and  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
bow  (cf.  Plato,  Hep.  4.  439);  and  the  sweet  note  of  the 
lyre  is  due  to  a similar  tension  and  retention.  The  secret 
of  the  universe  is  the  same.”  00  War,  then,  is  the  father 
and  king  of  all  things,  in  the  world  as  in  human  society 
(fr.  44);  and  Homer’s  wish  that  strife  might  cease  was 
really  a prayer  for  the  destruction  of  the  world  (fr.  43). 

We  know  from  Philo  that  Herakleitos  supported  his 
theory  of  the  attainment  of  harmony  through  strife  by  a 
multitude  of  examples;  and,  as  it  happens,  some  of  these 
can  be  recovered.  There  is  a remarkable  agreement 
between  a passage  of  this  kind  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise,  entitled  The  Kosmos,  and  the  Hippokratean  work 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  That  the  authors  of 
both  drew  from  the  same  source,  namely,  Herakleitos,  is 
probable  in  itself,  and  is  made  practically  certain  by  the 
fact  that  this  agreement  extends  in  part  to  the  Letters  of 
Herakleitos , which,  though  spurious,  were  certainly  com- 
posed by  some  one  who  had  access  to  the  original  work. 
The  argument  clearly  was  that  men  themselves  act  just 
in  the  same  way  as  Nature,  and  that  it  is  therefore  sur- 

110  Campbell’s  Thewletus  (‘2nd  ed.),  p.  244.  I assume  tliat  Herakleitos 
did  not  say  both  vaxivTovas  and  vnXHrpovos.  The  latter  epithet  conies,  no 
doubt,  from  Parmenides,  v.  51  (R.  P.  94  B),  which,  as  we  shall  see,  refers 
to  something  rather  different  (Chap.  IV.  n.  11). 
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prising  that  they  do  not  recognise  the  laws  by  which  she 
works.  It  is  true  that  they  are  most  estranged  from  that 
with  which  they  are  most  familiar  (fr.  93).  Two  of  the 
examples  given  are  certainly  Herakleitean.  The  painter 
produces  his  harmonious  effects  by  the  contrast  of  colours, 
the  musician  by  that  of  high  and  low  notes.  “If  one 
were  to  make  all  things  alike,  there  would  be  no  delight 
in  them.”  There  are  a number  of  similar  examples  in  the 
Hippokratean  tract,  some  of  which  must  certainly  come 
from  Ilerakleitos ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them 
from  the  later  additions.01 

62.  The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
cosmology  of  Herakleitos  is,  I submit,  consistent  with 
itself,  with  the  most  intelligible  fragments,  and  with 
Plato ; but  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  state- 
ments of  most  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  They  affirm 
that  Herakleitos  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  alternate 
formation  of  the  world  out  of  fire,  and  its  reabsorption 
in  lire  by  a general  conflagration.  Ancient  authors  very 
generally  ascribe  to  him  the  Stoical  theory  of  Ekpyrosis ; 
and  all  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Hegel,  and  Lassalle,  follow  them  in  this.  Some 
— as,  for  example,  Schuster — throw  doubt  upon  the  con- 
tinuous process  altogether ; most,  with  Zeller,  admit  both 

« See  Oil  all  this  Patio's  Quellemtuclien,  referred  to  above,  n.  11.  The 
sentence  (De  Diceta,  i.  p.  tS43,  Kuhn) : x«)  ri  /»«»  ■rpitaoutn  oix  oitufm,  £ 

Ss  oil  irpvurirovoi  ioxioviriv  llitvar  xa)  too  pity  opiowriv  oil  yivutrxouo-iv,  aXXa  xu; 
aiiroTci  ordvra  yinrai  . . . xa)  a.  poukovr ai  xa)  a ft M pouXoorai,  lias  tile  true 
Herakleitean  ring.  This,  too,  can  hardly  have  had  another  author : They 

trust  to  their  eyes  rather  than  to  their  understanding,  though  their  eyes 
are  not  lit  to  judge  even  of  the  tilings  that  are  seen.  But  I speak  these 
things  from  understanding.”  These  words  are  positively  grotesque  in  the 
mouth  of  the  medical  compiler ; hut  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  such 
things  from  the  Ephesian.  Other  examples  which  may  be  genuine  are 
the  image  of  the  two  men  sawing  wood,— “one  pushes,  the  other  pulls” 
(cf.  to  ivTij-oDv), — and  the  illustration  from  the  art  of  writing. 
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a continuous  process  and  a periodical  conflagration. 
Zeller  makes,  however,  the  important  admission  that  the 
two  are  really  irreconcilable.02  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
theory  of  a general  conflagration  is  not  merely  irreconcil- 
able with  the  other  views  of  Herakleitos  (he  might  have 
held  it  for  all  that),  but  that  it  is  denied  by  him  in  so 
many  words.  I hold,  therefore,  that  the  conflagration  was 
not  universal,  but  simply  an  oscillation  in  the  “ measures  ” 
like  that  which  produces  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  only  on  a larger  scale. 

Taking,  first  of  all,  the  evidence  of  the  fragments 
themselves,  I would  observe  that  the  “ measures  ” of 
fr.  20  and  fr.  29  must  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  that 
they  must  surely  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  fr.  23. 
If  this  be  so,  fr.  20,  and  more  especially  fr.  29,  directly 
contradict  the  idea  of  a general  conflagration,  which 
would  be  a great  violation  of  the  “ measures  ” of  fire.63 
Secondly,  the  metaphor  of  “ exchange,”  which  is  applied 
to  the  transformations  of  fire  in  fr.  22,  points  in  the 
same  direction.  When  gold  is  given  in  exchange  for 
wares  and  wares  for  gold,  the  sum  or  “ measure  ” of  each 
remains  constant,  though  they  change  owners.  All  the 
wares  and  all  the  gold  do  not  come  into  the  same  hands. 
In  the  same  way,  when  anything  becomes  fire,  something 
of  equal  amount  must  cease  to  be  fire,  if  the  “ exchange  ” 
is  to  be  a just  one ; and  that  it  will  be  just,  we  are 
assured  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  Erinyes  (fr.  29),  who 
see  to  it  that  the  sun  does  not  take  more  than  he  gives. 
Of  course  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a certain  variation  ; 
but  it  is  strictly  confined  within  limits,  and  is  immedi- 

' 12  Zeller,  p.  638  sq.  (Eng.  trans.  ii.  p.  75  sq.). 

61  If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  “ measures,” 
let  him  compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  fr.  4. 
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ately  compensated  by  a variation  in  the  other  direction. 
Thirdly,  fr.  43,  in  which  Herakleitos  blames  Homer  for 
desiring  the  cessation  of  strife,  is  very  conclusive.  The 
cessation  of  strife  would  mean  that  all  things  should 
simultaneously  take  the  upward  or  the  downward  path, 
and  cease  to  “ run  in  opposite  directions.”  If  all  things 
took  the  upward  path,  we  should  have  a general  confla- 
gration. Nowr,  if  Herakleitos  had  himself  held  that  this 
was  the  appointment  of  fate,  would  he  have  been  likely  to 
upbraid  Homer  for  desiring  so  necessary  a consummation  ? 
Fourthly,  we  note  that  in  fr.  20  it  is  the  actual  order  of 
the  world,64  and  not  merely  the  “ ever-living  fire,”  which 
is  said  to  be  eternal ; and  it  appears  also  that  its  eternity 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  always  kindling  and 
always  going  out  in  the  same  "measures”  or  proportion, 
or  that  an  encroachment  in  one  direction  is  compensated 
by  a subsequent  encroachment  in  the  other.  Lastly, 
Lassalle’s  argument  from  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
passage  from  the  ITepl  BiatTrjs,  quoted  above,  is  really 
untouched  by  Zeller’s  objection,  that  it  cannot  be  Herak- 
leitean  because  it  implies  that  all  things  are  fire  and 
water.  It  does  not  imply  this,  but  only  that  man,  like 

the  heavenly  bodies,  oscillates  between  fire  and  water ; and 
this  is  just  what  Herakleitos  actually  taught.  It  does 
not  appear  either  that  the  measures  of  earth  varied  at  all. 
Now,  in  this  passage  we  read  that  neither  fire  nor  water 
can  prevail  completely,  and  a very  good  reason  is  given 
for  the  statement, — a reason,  too,  which  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  the  other  doctrines  of  Herakleitos.  But,  on 
Zeller’s  view,  both  fire  and  water  do  prevail  completely 
at  different  periods  of  the  world  s history. 

84  I hold  with  Bernays  that  *ir?ui  does  not  mean  “world  ” in  Herakleitos 
hut  “ the  order  of  the  world  ” ; but  the  meaning  is  the  same  in  any  case. 
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As  to  the  fragments  which  have  been  supposed  to 
countenance  the  theory  of  a general  conflagration,  I 
would  point  out,  firstly,  that  they  are  far  from  being 
the  most  important  and  certain  of  the  utterances  of 
Herakleitos ; and,  secondly,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
unambiguous.  In  fr.  24  we  have  the  words  “Want” 
and  “ Plenty,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Stoics 
understood  these  as  metaphorical  expressions  for  their 
Diakosmesis  and  Ukpyrosis.  If,  however,  we  look  at  the 
context  in  Hippolytos,  we  see  that  what  Herakleitos 
really  said  was  that  Fire  was  (at  once)  Want  and  Plenty 
(cf.  fr.  36).  This  is  a very  expressive  way  of  describing 
the  continuous  process  of  combustion,  and,  in  view  of 
the  metaphor  of  “ exchange,”  we  might  almost  paraphrase 
it  by  saying  that  Fire  is  at  once  demand  and  supply, 
which,  we  know,  have  the  same  “ measures.”  Fire  has 
always  plenty,  for  it  is  always  giving  away  its  substance 
in  fiery  storm-cloud  ; and  it  is  always  in  want,  for  it 
needs  to  be  kept  up  by  a constant  supply  of  bright 
vapour.  Nor  is  fr.  26  any  more  inconsistent  with  our 
interpretation.  Fire  will  certainly  come  upon  all  things ; 
but  upon  each  in  turn,  not  upon  all  at  once.  It  will 
not  adopt  the  suicidal  policy  of  destroying  its  means  of 
nourishment,  which  will  only  hold  out  if  it  consumes 
them  gradually  and  at  the  same  time  renews  them,  if  it 
recedes  as  far  as  it  has  encroached.  This,  too,  is  the 
real  meaning  of  what  we  are  told  of  the  Great  Year.65 
It  is  the  time  taken  by  the  encroachment  of  fire  and  its 

05  The  statements  as  to  the  precise  duration  of  this  cycle  vary  very 
much.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  cycle  of 
the  “upward  and  downward  path  ” of  the  soul  (§  66).  Herakleitos  called 
a generation  a month  (fr.  88),  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  meant  a 
month  of  the  “great  year,"  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case ; for,  accord- 
ing to  Censorinus  (De  die  nat.  18.  11),  the  latter  was  10,800  years,  and, 
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subsequent  retreat,  the  re-enactment  on  a larger  scale 
of  the  alternation  of  clay  and  night,  summer  and 
winter. 

We  have  seen  already  how  explicit  is  the  testimony 
of  Plato  to  the  eternity  and  simultaneity  of  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  one  into  many  and  the  integration  of  the 
many  into  one.  Nor  does  Zeller  really  succeed  in 
explaining  it  away.  He  is  compelled  to  add  to  his 
paraphrase  of  Plato’s  words  the  statement  that  “ Herak- 
leitos  did  not  intend  to  retract  this  principle  in  his 
doctrine  of  a periodic  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
world  ; if  the  two  doctrines  are  not  compatible,  it  is  a 
contradiction  which  he  has  not  observed.”00  All  that 
need  be  said  about  this  is  that,  if  it  were  true,  the 
“ severer  Muses  ” would  hardly  have  deserved  the  tribute 
which  Plato  pays  them,  and  the  point  of  the  contrast 
with  Empedokles  would  be  altogether  lost. 

Nor  do  the  statements  of  Aristotle  imply  a universal 
conflagration.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  on  infinity 
lie  takes  occasion  to  say  that,  even  if  we  do  not  hold, 
with  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  that  there  is  an 
infinite  primary  substance,  it  is  still  impossible  to  main- 
tain that  all  things  are  or  become  one  thing,  as  Herak- 
leitos,  for  instance,  held  that  “all  things  at  a certain 
time  become  fire.”67  Zeller  makes  much  of  this;  but  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  at  all  either  in  the 
words  of  Aristotle  or  the  context  in  which  they  occur  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  he  is  speaking  simply  of  the  con- 
version into  fire,  which  everything  periodically  undergoes 

according  to  Aetios  (ii.  32.  3),  18,000.  Now,  30  X 360=  10,800  years, 
so  that  a generation  would  be  a day  in  the  “great  year”  (Tannery, 
Science  hellinc,  p.  168,  n.  1). 

00  Zeller,  p.  637  sq.  (Eng.  trails,  ii.  p.  73  sq.). 

87  Phys.  r,  205 a,  3 ; Met.  K,  1067a,  4. 
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iii  the  course  of  its  “upward  ancl  downward”  journey. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  the  present  tense  seems  even  to  make 
this  a more  natural  interpretation  than  the  other.68  In 
the  other  passage  upon  which  Zeller  relies,  Herakleitos  is 
coupled  with  Empedokles  as  holding  that  the  heavens  are 
alternately  as  they 'are  now  and  in  some  other  condition.69 
This,  however,  need  not  mean  that  the  Kosmos  as  a 
whole  becomes  fire ; it  is  quite  sufficiently  accounted  for 
if  we  assume  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Great  Year,  a 
period  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  fire  was  followed 
by  a compensatory  regress,  so  that  the  “ measures  ” are, 
in  the  long  run,  preserved. 

Lassalle  collected  a number  of  passages  from  post- 
Aristotelian  writers  which  contradicted,  as  he  thought, 
the  view  that  Herakleitos  maintained  a general  conflagra- 
tion of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Zeller  is  right  in  his  criticism  of  most  of  these.  Never- 
theless there  still  remain  two  at  least  which  deserve 
notice,  and  which  had  already  been  insisted  upon  by 
Schleiermacher.  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  elsewhere  accepts 
the  usual  interpretation  of  his  sect,  clearly  shows  in  one 
place 70  that  he  had  misgivings  about  it.  “ So  that  these 
things  too,”  he  says,  “ are  taken  up  once  more  into  the 
Reason  of  the  universe  (Stoic  'phraseology),  whether  it  is 
by  a periodical  conflagration,  or  by  a renovation  effected 
by  eternal  exchanges.”  Lastly,  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue 

68  The  use  of  instead  of  is  by  no  means  conclusive;  nor 

can  I see  that  the  context  decides  against  the  interpretation  I have  given. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Aristotle  would  most  likely  have  said  ytnirtrtcu  or 
•yiv'ariai  had  he  meant  what  Zeller  supposes. 

De  Cado,  A,  2/96,  16  : ol  2*  cvaAAal*  oti  piiv  auras,  Its  2s  ccWcj; 
[‘pdupopitvov]  (sc.  tpoctri  rov  xotrpiov)  xai  rouro  asi  SiarihsTv  ourus,  ottrmp  o 

Axp.  xai  'H p.  o ’Ei p. 

70  y y ' f/  X-,  _ ,x~»/  , „ 

A.  / : ucr i xcci  raurct  axaArj^rfva/  i!s  rov  rov  oXov  \oyov.  tin  xctra  cr« piodo* 
iK-rupou/tivou,  tin  ailloi;  aptotfiecT;  ctva.viovfji.ivov. 
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called  The  Failure  of  the  Oracles, 71  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Kleombrotos,  one  of  his  personages,  the  following  remark- 
able utterance : “ I hear  all  that  from  many  people,  and 
I see  the  Stoic  conflagration  trespassing  on  the  verses  of 
Hesiod,  just  as  it  does  on  the  writings  of  Herakleitos  and 
the  verses  of  Orpheus.”  These  statements  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  their  disagreement  with  what  was 
the  universal  belief  at  the  time  they  were  written.  They 
show  that  it  was  possible  for  careful  students  of  the 
original  work  to  find  there  a very  different  meaning  from 
that  which  the  Stoic  “accommodators”  professed  to  see  in  it. 

63.  There  are  a number  of  Herakleitean  fragments 
which  form  a class  by  themselves,  and  are  among  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  utterances  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  common  characteristic  of  these  is,  that  they 
assert  in  the  most  downright  way  the  identity  of  various 
things  which  are  usually  regarded  as  opposites.  The  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  all  these  statements  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  account  already  given  of  the  similar  assertion 
that  day  and  night  are  one.  We  have  seen  that  Herak- 
leitos  meant  to  say,  not  that  day  was  night  or  that  night 
was  day,  but  simply  that  they  were  two  sides  of  the 
same  process,  namely,  the  oscillation  of  the  “ measures  ” 
of  fire  and  water,  and  that  neither  would  be  possible 
without  the  other.  Any  explanation  that  can  be  given 
of  night  will  also  be  an  explanation  of  day,  and  vice  versa; 
for  it  will  be  an  account  of  that  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  manifests  itself  now  as  one  and  now  as  the 
other.  Moreover,  it  is  just  because  it  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  one  form  that  it  must  next  appear  in  the  other ; 

71  415  F : axovu  raur'y  itpri,  * oXXwv  xai  opto  ri jv  'Irmxiv  ixrvpaHriv,  utr^rip 
ra.  *H  paxktlrov  xai  'Oplpiug  irtvtpioptivriv  tx*j,  ouru  xai  Hnoiou  xai 

truvi^avrarutrav. 
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for  this  is  required  by  the  law  of  compensation  or 
J ustice. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a particular  application  of  the 
universal  principle  that  the  primary  fire  is  one  even  in 
its  division.  It  itself  is,  even  in  its  unity,  both  plenty 
and  want,  war  and  peace  (fr.  36).  In  other  words,  the 
“ satiety  ” which  makes  fire  pass  into  other  forms,  which 
makes  it  seek  “rest  in  change  ” (fr.  82,  83),  and  “ hide 
itself”  (fr.  10)  in  the  “invisible  harmony”  of  opposi- 
tion, is  only  one  side  of  the  process.  The  other  is  the 
“ want  ” which  leads  it  to  consume  the  bright  vapour  as 
fuel.  The  upward  path  is  nothing  without  the  down- 
ward (fr.  69).  If  either  were  to  cease,  the  other  would 
cease  also,  and  the  world  would  disappear ; for  it  takes 
both  to  make  an  apparently  stable  reality. 

All  the  other  utterances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  If  there  were  no  cold,  their 
would  be  no  heat;  for  a thing  can  only  grow  warm  if, 
and  in  so  far  as,  it  is  already  cold.  And  the  same  thing 
applies  to  the  opposition  of  wet  and  dry  (fr.  39).  These, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  just  the  two  primary  oppositions 
of  Anaximander,  and  Herakleitos  is  showing  that  the  war 
between  them  is  really  peace,  for  it  is  the  common 
element  in  them  (fr.  62)  which  appears  as  strife,  and 
that  very  strife  is  justice,  and  not,  as  Anaximander  had 
taught,  an  injustice  which  they  commit  one  against  the 
other,  and  which  must  be  expiated  by  a reabsorption  of 
both  in  their  common  ground.72  The  strife  itself  is  the 
common  ground  (fr.  62),  and  is  eternal. 

The  most  startling  of  all  these  sayings  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  affirms  that  good  and  evil  are  the  same  (fr. 
57).  This  does  not  mean  in  the  least,  however,  that  good 
75  Chap.  I.  § 13. 
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is  evil  or  that  evil  is  good,  but  simply  that  they  are  the 
two  inseparable  halves  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  Nor 
are  the  words  used  in  their  moral  sense.  He  means 
simply  that  a thing  can  become  good  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  already  evil,  and  evil  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  already 
good,  and  that  all  depends  on  the  contrast.  The  illus- 
tration given  in  fr.  58  shows  this  clearly  enough.  Tor- 
ture, one  would  say,  was  an  evil,  and  yet  it  is  made  a 
good  by  the  presence  of  another  evil,  namely,  disease;  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  surgeons  actually  expect  a fee  for 
inflicting  it  upon  their  patients.  Justice,  upon  the  other 
hand,  which  is  a good,  would  be  altogether  unknown  were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  injustice,  which  is  an  evil  (fr. 
GO).  And  this  is  why  it  is  not  good  for  men  to  get 
everything  they  wish  (fr.  104).  They  might  think  that 
this  would  be  the  greatest  of  goods;  but,  just  as  the 
cessation  of  strife  in  the  world  at  large  would  mean  its 
destruction,  so  the  disappearance  of  hunger,  disease,  and 
weariness  would  involve  also  the  disappearance  of  satis- 
faction, health,  and  rest. 

This  leads  to  a theory  of  the  universal  relativity  of 
good  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  Prota- 
goras, that  “ Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.”  73  Even 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  that  doctrine  (probably 
derived  from  Antisthenes),  which  Plato  brings  forward 
in  the  Thcaitetos  only  to  dismiss  it  again  as  a piece  of 

73  Plato’s  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  in  the 
Theailetos  (152  D sqq.)  can  hardly  go  back  to  Herakleitos  himself. 
Plato  sets  himself  to  show  how  Herakleiteanism  might  naturally  give  rise 
to  such  a doctrine.  If  the  soul  is  a stream  and  things  are  a stream,  then 
of  course,  knowledge  is  relative.  Very  possibly  the  later  Herakleiteans 
had  worked  out  the  theory  in  this  direction,  but  in  the  days  of  Herakleitos 
himself  the  problem  of  knowledge  had  not  yet  arisen.  His  theory  of 
knowledge  was,  no  doubt,  confined  to  the  single  tenet  that  fire  is  wise,  and 
the  dry  soul  knows  best. 
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eristic,  is  foreseen  and  frankly  accepted  by  Herakleitos. 

Asses  must  judge  for  themselves  wliat  is  good  for  them, 
and  they  would  rather  have  straw  than  gold  (fr.  51). 

Sea- water  is  good  for  fish  and  bad  for  men  (fr.  52). 

Swine,  for  preference,  wash  in  the  mire  (fr.  53);  and 
certainly,  if  only  you  are  dirty  enough,  that  will  make 
you  relatively  clean. 

But,  for  all  that,  Herakleitos  is  not  a believer  in 
absolute  relativity.  There  is,  doubtless,  great  danger  of 
our  reading  modern  ideas  upon  this  subject  into  the 
words  of  the  first  thinker  who  raised  this  great  question ; 
but  the  following  statement  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
fragments.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  process  of 
the  world  is  not  merely  a circle,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  an  absolute  relativity,  but  an  “ upward  and  down- 
ward path.”  At  the  upper  end,  where  the  two  paths 
meet,  we  have  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  which,  as  there 
is  no  separation,  there  is  no  relativity.  We  are  told 
expressly  that,  while  to  man  some  things  are  evil  and 
some  things  are  good,  all  things  are  good  to  God  (fr.  61). 

Now  by  God  there  is  no  doubt  that  Herakleitos  meant 
Fire.  He  also  calls  it  the  “ one  wise,”  and  perhaps  said 
that  it  “ knows  all  things.”  I prefer,  however,  not  to  call 
it  the  Absolute,  with  Lassalle,  for  that  designation  obscures 
the  fact  that  it  is  real  physical  fire.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  Herakleitos  meant  to 
say  that  in  it  the  opposition  and  relativity  which  are  uni- 
versal in  the  world  disappear.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  that 
fr.  96,  97,  and  98  refer. 

64.  Herakleitos  speaks  of  “ wisdom  ” or  the  “ wise  ” The  wise, 
in  two  senses.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  said 
wisdom  was  “ something  apart  from  everything  else,” 
meaning  by  it  the  perception  of  the  unity  of  the  many ; 
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and  he  also  applies  the  term  to  that  unity  itself,  regarded 
as  the  “ thought  that  directs  the  course  of  all  things.” 
This  is  synonymous  with  the  pure  fire  which  is  not 
differentiated  into  two  parts,  one  taking  the  upward  and 
the  other  the  downward  path.  That  alone  has  wisdom  ; 
the  partial  things  we  see  have  not.  We  ourselves  are 
only  wise  in  so  far  as  we  are  fiery. 

65.  With  certain  reservations,  Herakleitos  was  pre- 
pared to  call  the  one  Wisdom  by  the  name  of  Zeus. 
Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  fr.  65. 
What  these  reservations  were,  it  is  easy  to  guess.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  pictured  in  the  form  of  a man.  In 
saying  this,  Herakleitos  would  only  have  been  repeating 
what  had  already  been  laid  down  by  Anaximander  and 
Xenophanes.  He  agrees  further  with  Xenophanes  in 
holding  that  this  “ god,”  if  it  is  to  be  called  so,  is  one ; 
though,  we  shall  see,  in  another  sense  there  are  many 
gods,  just  as  with  Xenophanes.  Herakleitos  further 
disagrees  both  with  Anaximander  and  Xenophanes  in 
identifying  god  with  the  primary  substance  and  not  with 
the  world.  His  polemic  against  popular  religion  seems  to 
have  been  more  thoroughgoing  than  that  of  Xenophanes, 
in  that  it  was  directed  rather  against  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  themselves,  than  against  their  mere  mytho- 
logical outgrowth.  He  gives  a list  (fr.  124)  of  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  religious  figures  of  his  time,  and 
the  context  in  which  the  fragment  is  quoted  shows  that 
he  in  some  way  threatened  them  with  the  wrath  to  come. 
He  comments  upon  the  absurdity  of  praying  to  images 
(fr.  126),  and  the  strange  idea  that  blood-guiltiness  can 
be  washed  out  by  the  shedding  of  blood  (fr.  130).  He 
seems  also  to  have  pointed  out  that  it  was  absurd  to 
celebrate  the  worship  of  Dionysos  by  cheerful  and  licen- 
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tious  ceremonies,  while  Hades  was  propitiated  by  gloomy 
rites  (fr.  127).  According  to  the  mystic  doctrine  itself, 
the  two  were  really  one ; and  the  one  Wisdom  ought  to 
be  worshipped  in  its  integrity. 

The  few  fragments  which  deal  with  theology  and 
religion  hardly  suggest  to  us  that  Herakleitos  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  religious  revival  of  the  time,  and  yet 
we  have  lately  been  asked  to  consider  his  system  “ in 
the  light  of  the  idea  of  the  mysteries ; ” 74  and  even  a 
sensible  critic  like  Tannery  has  been  led,  by  his  too  com- 
plete reliance  upon  the  ingenious  but  erratic  Teichmiiller, 
to  treat  Herakleitos  mainly  as  a theologian.  Our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  he  was  “ king  ” of  Ephesos, 
that  is,  priest  of  the  branch  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
established  in  that  city,  which  was  also  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  worship  of  Artemis  or  the  Great 
Mother.75  These  statements  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  doubtful ; but,  even  if  they  were  true,  what  would 
follow  ? We  ought  surely  to  have  learnt  from  Lobeck 
by  this  time  that  there  was  no  “ idea  ” in  the  mysteries 
at  all ; and  on  this  point  the  results  of  recent  anthropo- 
logical research  have  abundantly  confirmed  those  of 
philological  and  historical  inquiry.  The  mysteries  were, 
however,  it  is  alleged,  an  elaborate  symbolisation  of  the 
alternation  of  life  and  death,  sleeping  and  waking,  night 
and  day,  summer  and  wiuter.  It  is  not  explained  why 
any  one  should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  symbolise 
these  obvious  facts.  Ancient  religion  is  very  practical, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  so  fantastic 
a proceeding.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Herakleitos,  or  indeed 

74  E.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Philosophic  des  Ileraklit  von  Ephesus  in  Lichte  der 
M ynterienidee  [1886]. 

75  Antistlienes  (the  writer  of  Successions),  ap.  It.  P.  24.  Cf.  R.  P.  24 b. 
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any  one  possessed  of  even  moderate  intelligence,  had  to 
resort  to  mysteries  to  learn  so  simple  a lesson.  Teicli- 
miiller  also  pressed  into  the  service  the  obscure  sentence 
(fr.  127),  which  asserts,  incidentally,  the  identity  of 
Hades  and  Dionysos.  This  is  explained  by  means  of  a 
myth  which  is  related  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria ; but 
which  does  that  Father  little  credit,  and  positively  ex- 
plains nothing  at  all.76  It  is  almost  a sufficient  refutation 
of  these  views  to  point  out  that  they  have  been  arrived 
at  by  starting  from  the  latest  sources  and  the  most  un- 
intelligible fragments,  a method  which  violates  every 
principle  of  sound  criticism,  and  can  therefore  lead  to 
nothing.  It  is  surely  better  to  start  from  those  fragments 
which  it  is  really  possible  to  make  out,  and  to  look  at 
the  more  difficult  ones  in  the  light  of  the  results  so 
attained.  It  will  then  be  found  that,  while  some  of  the 
obscurer  fragments  will  still  remain  obscure,  the  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  them  is  absolutely  excluded. 
Not  that  Iierakleitos  was  absolutely  unaffected  by  the 
religious  movement  described  in  the  last  chapter ; but 
his  attitude  towards  it  was,  in  the  main,  one  of  con- 
temptuous hostility. 

66.  The  world  being  such  as  we  have  seen,  what  is 
man  ? Aristotle  tells  us  that  Herakleitos  regarded  the 
soul  of  man  as  fire,  since  he  identified  it  with  the  bright 
exhalation,77  a statement  which  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  later  writers,78  and,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  fragments 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  is,  however,  a possible 
misinterpretation  of  it,  against  which  we  must  carefully 


78  I do  not  propose  to  quote  this  disgusting  story;  but,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  know  it,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  “he  who  lorgets 
the  way”  is  simply  the  drunken  man  of  fr.  73. 

77  Da  An.  A,  2.  405a,  25  (R.  P.  30r).  78  R.  P.  33d. 
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onard.  Herakleitos  cannot  have  distinguished  the  soul 
as  spiritual  from  the  body  as  material.  Man  is  made 
up,  just  like  the  world  at  large,  of  three  things,  fire, 
water,  and  earth.  But,  just  as  in  the  macrocosm  fire  is 
identified  with  the  one  wisdom,  so  in  the  microcosm  the 
fire  alone  is  conscious.  When  it  has  left  the  body,  the 
remainder,  the  mere  earth  and  water,  is  altogether  worth- 
less (fr.  85).  We  have  here,  it  is  true,  the  rudiments 
of  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body,  but  we  have 
nothing  more.  The  fire  is  to  be  regarded  as  material, 
and  as  of  just  the  same  nature  with  that  which  “burns 
and  crackles  ” on  the  hearth. 

The  parallelism  between  man  and  the  world,  of  which 
he  is  a part,  is  in  every  way  complete.  The  fire  which 
animates  him  is  subject  to  the  “ upward  and  downward 
path,”  just  as  much  as  the  fire  of  the  world.  The  Ilepi 
BiaLTijs  has  preserved  the  obviously  Herakleitean  sen- 
tence : “ All  things  are  passing,  both  human  and  divine, 
upwards  and  downwards.” 79  We  are  just  as  much  in 
perpetual  flux  as  anything  else  in  the  world.  We  are 
and  are  not  the  same  for  two  consecutive  instants  (fr. 

84).  The  fire  in  us  is  perpetually  becoming  water,  and 
the  water  earth ; but,  as  the  opposite  process  goes  on 
simultaneously  we  appear  to  remain  the  same.80 

67.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  Like  the  world,  man  Sleep  and 

death. 

79  1.  5 (p.  62,  21,  Byw.). 

80  We  seem  to  have  a clear  reference  to  this  in  Epicharmos  (ap.  D.  L. 
iii.  10):  “Look  now  at  men  too.  One  grows  and  another  passes  away, 
and  all  are  in  change  always.  What  changes  in  its  substance  and  never 
abides  in  the  same  spot,  will  already  bo  something  different  from  what 
has  passed  away.  So  thou  and  I were  different  yesterday,  and  are  now 
quite  other  people,  and  again  we  shall  become  others  and  never  the  same 
again,  and  so  on  in  the  same  way.”  This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
debtor  who  does  not  wish  to  pay.  See  Bernays  on  the  ttvlavi/utves  Xcyo; 

( Ges . A hh.  i.  p.  109  sqq.). 
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is  subject  to  a certain  oscillation  in  his  “ measures  ” of 
fire  and  water,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  alternations  of 
sleeping  and  waking,  life  and  death.  The  locus  classicus 
on  this  subject  is  a passage  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which 
reproduces  the  account  of  the  Herakleitean  psychology 
given  by  Ainesidemos  (Skeptic,  c.  b.c.  80— a.d.  50).81  It 
is  as  follows  (R.  P.  33): — 

The  natural  philosopher  is  of  opinion  that  what  surrounds 
us82  is  rational  and  endowed  with  consciousness.  According 
to  Ilerakleitos,  when  we  draw  in  this  divine  reason  by  means 
of  respiration,  we  become  conscious.  In  sleep  we  forget,  but 
at  our  waking  we  become  conscious  once  more.  For  in  sleep, 
when  the  openings  of  the  senses  close,  the  mind  which  is  in  us 
is  cut  off  from  contact  with  that  which  surrounds  us,  and  only  our 
connexion  with  it  by  means  of  respiration  is  preserved  as  a sort 
of  root  (from  which  the  rest  may  spring  again) ; and,  when  it 
is  thus  separated,  it  loses  the  power  of  memory  that  it  had 
before.  When  we  awake  again,  however,  it  looks  out  through 
the  openings  of  the  senses,  as  if  through  windows,  and  coming 
together  with  the  surrounding  mind,  it  assumes  the  power  of 
reason.  Just,  then,  as  embers,  when  they  are  brought  near  the 
fire,  change  and  become  red-hot,  and  go  out  when  they  are  taken 
away  from  it  again,  so  does  the  portion  of  the  surrounding  mind 
which  sojourns  in  our  body  become  irrational  when  it  is  cut  off, 
and  so  does  it  become  of  like  nature  to  the  whole  when  contact 
is  established  through  the  greatest  number  of  openings. 

In  this  passage  there  is  obviously  a very  large 
admixture  of  later  phraseology  and  of  later  ideas.  In 
particular,  the  identification  of  “ that  which  surrounds 
us  ” with  the  air  cannot  be  Herakleitean ; for  Herak- 

81  Sextus  quotes  “Ainesidemos  according  to  Herakleitos. ” Natorp 
holds  ( Forschungen , p.  78)  that  Ainesidemos  really  did  combine  Herak- 
leiteanism  with  Skepticism.  Diels,  on  the  other  hand  ( Dox . pp.  210, 
211),  insists  that  Ainesidemos  only  gave  an  account  ot  the  theories  of 
Herakleitos.  This  controversy  does  not  affect  the  use  we  make  ol'  the 
passage. 

82  To  *ipn%oi  hfJM-,,  opposed  to  hut  parallel  with  ro  riptlxov  toy  ko*hoy. 
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leitos  can  have  known  nothing  of  air,  which  in  his  day 
was  identified  with  mist  (§  20).  The  reference  to  the 
pores  or  openings  of  the  senses  is  probably  foreign  to 
Herakleitos  also ; for  this  was  an  idea  first  started  by 
Empedokles  (§  95).  Lastly,  the  distinction  between 
mind  and  body  is  far  too  sharply  drawn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  important  role  assigned  to  respiration  may  very 
well  be  Herakleitean  ; for  we  have  met  with  it  already  in 
Anaximenes.  And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  striking 
simile  of  the  embers  which  glow  when  they  are  brought 
near  the  fire  is  genuine  (cf.  fr.  77).  The  true  Herak- 
leitean doctrine  doubtless  was,  that  sleep  was  produced 
by  the  encroachment  of  moist,  dark  exhalations  from  the 
water  in  the  body  which  cause  the  fire  to  burn  low.  In 
a soul  where  the  fire  and  water  were  evenly  balanced, 
the  equilibrium  would  be  restored  in  the  morning  by  an 
equal  encroachment  of  the  fire  upon  the  water. 

But  in  no  soul  are  the  fire  and  water  thus  evenly 
balanced  for  long.  One  or  the  other  acquires  a decisive 
predominance,  and  the  result  in  either  case  is  death. 
Let  us  take  each  of  these  cases  in  turn.  It  is  death,  we 
know,  to  souls  to  become  water  (fr.  68);  but  this  is  just 
what  happens  to  souls  which  seek  after  pleasure.  For 
pleasure  is  a moistening  of  the  soul  (fr.  72),  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  drunken  man,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
it,  has  moistened  his  soul  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
does  not  know  where  he  is  going  (fr.  73).  Even  in 
gentle  relaxation  over  our  cups,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
hide  folly  than  at  other  times  (fr.  108).  This  is  why 
it  is  so  necessary  for  us  to  quench  wantonness  (fr.  103) ; 
for  whatever  our  heart’s  desire  insists  upon  it  purchases 
at  the  price  of  our  life,  that  is,  of  the  fire  within  us  (fr. 
105).  Take  now  the  other  case.  The  dry  soul,  that 
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which  has  least  moisture,  is  the  best  (fr.  74);  but  the 
preponderance  of  fire  causes  death  as  much  as  that  of 
water.  It  is,  however,  a very  different  death,  and  wins 
“greater  portions”  for  those  who  die  it  (fr.  101). 
Apparently  those  who  fall  in  battle  share  this  fate  (fr. 
102).  We  have  no  fragment  which  tells  us  directly 
what  it  is,  but  we  shall  see  that  the  class  of  utterances 
which  we  are  about  to  look  at  next  leaves  little  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Those  who  die  the  fiery  and  not  the 
watery  death,  become,  in  fact,  gods,  though  in  a different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  one  Wisdom  is  god.  It  is 
probable  that  the  corrupt  fragment  123  refers  to  this 
unexpected  fate  that  awaits  men  when  they  die.83 

Man’s  Upward  68.  We  have  not  even  yet  got  to  the  end.  Just  as 

and  Down- 

ward  path.  summer  and  winter  are  one,  and  necessarily  reproduce 
one  another  by  their  “ opposite  tension,”  so  do  life  and 
death.  They,  too,  are  one,  we  are  told  ; and  so  are  youth 
and  a"e.  It  follows  that  the  same  soul  will  be  now 

O 

living  and  now  dead;  that  it  will  only  turn  to  fire  or 
water,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  recommence  once  more  its 
unceasing  upward  and  downward  path.  The  soul  that 
has  died  from  excess  of  moisture  sinks  down  to  earth ; 
but  from  the  earth  comes  water,  and  from  water  is  once 
more  exhaled  a soul  (fr.  68).  So,  too,  we  are  told  (fr. 
67)  that  gods  and  men  are  really  one.  They  live  each 
other’s  life,  and  die  each  other’s  death.  Those  mortals 
that  die  the  fiery  death  become  immortal,  they  become 
the  guardians  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  (fr.  123);  and 
those  immortals  become  mortal  in  their  turn.  Every- 

83  We  need  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  Heraldeitos  the  view  that  the  dead 
become  guardian  demons  of  the  living  ; it  appears  already  in  Hesiod, 
Works  and  Days,  121.  As  Bernays  pointed  out  (Her.  Br.  p.  38  sq.),  the 
theory  expounded  by  Plato  in  Phaido.  72  A,  is  simply  a development  of 
this.  Plato  had  been  a Herakleitean  in  his  youth. 
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thing  is  really  the  death  of  something  else  (fr.  64).  The 
living  and  the  dead  are  continually  changing  places  (fr. 
78),  like  the  pieces  in  a child’s  game  of  draughts 
(fr.  79). 

But  why  should  those  who  have  become  gods  consent 
to  sink  once  more  into  human  life  ? For  the  same 
reason,  says  Herakleitos,  as  fire  is  always  in  motion, 
namely,  satiety,  which  is  also  want,  and  the  impossibility 
of  enjoying  good  without  evil.  The  real  weariness  is 
continuance  in  the  self-same  state  (fr.  82),  and  the  real 
rest  is  change  (fr.  83).  Rest  in  any  other  sense  than 
this  would  be  tantamount  to  dissolution  (fr.  84).  So 
they  are  born  once  more,  and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 

This  cycle,  according  to  Herakleitos,  might  be  gone 
through  in  the  course  of  three  generations.  A man 
might  reappear  as  his  own  grandchild  even  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  years  (fr.  87-89). 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  say  a few  words 
on  two  of  the  most  obscure  fragments  of  Herakleitos  (37 
and  38).  These  seem  to  be  correlative,  and  to  mean 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  if  all  things  became  vapour, 
the  sense  of  smell  would  still  have  an  object ; on  the 
other,  when  man  himself  becomes  vapour,  he  still  retains 
that  sense.  I think  the  clue  to  these  curious  statements 
is  to  be  found  in  what  Theophrastos  tells  us  of  the 
probably  Pythagorean  view  reported  by  Parmenides  in 
the  second  part  of  his  poem.  According  to  this,  even 
dead  bodies,  which  consist  solely  of  the  dark  element, 
retained  a perception  of  everything  silent,  cold,  and 
dark.84  In  the  same  way,  Herakleitos  seems  to  say  that 
the  fiery  part  of  man,  when  separated  from  the  earth  and 
water,  retains  a perception  of  what  is  fiery.  Now  the 
84  Chap.  IV.  n.  56. 
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Herakleitos. 


fiery  element  is  perceived  primarily  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  therefore  that  is  retained  even  by  what  we  should 
call  “ disembodied  souls.”  Similarly,  if  per  impossibile 
all  things  were  to  revert  to  the  unity  of  fire,  the  sense  of 
smell  would  still  have  an  object  upon  which  to  exercise 
itself.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  all  this  is 
extremely  doubtful. 

69.  In  his  History  oj  Ethics 85  Ivostlin  rightly  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Herak- 
leitos. Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  been  misled  by 
Schuster  into  reducing  it  to  something  like  a “ common- 
sense  ” theory  of  Ethics.  The  “ common  ” upon  which 
Herakleitos  insists  is,  nevertheless,  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  public  opinion,  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  the 
greatest  possible  contempt  (fr.  111).  It  is,  in  fact,  his 
strongest  objection  to  “ the  many,”  that  they  live  each 
in  his  own  world  (fr.  95),  as  if  they  had  a private 
wisdom  of  their  own  (fr.  92);  and  public  opinion  is 
therefore  just  the  opposite  of  “ the  common.” 

The  Ethics  of  Herakleitos  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
corollary  of  his  anthropological  and  cosmological  views. 
Their  chief  requirement  is  that  we  keep  our  souls  dry, 
and  thus  assimilate  them  to  the  one  Wisdom,  which  is 
fire.  This  is  what  is  really  “ common,”  and  the  greatest 
fault  is  to  act  like  meu  asleep  (fr.  94),  that  is,  by  letting 
our  souls  grow  moist,  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  com- 
munion with  the  reason  in  the  world,  conceived  in  the 
naively  materialistic  way  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
We  do  not  know  what  were  the  consequences  which 
Herakleitos  deduced  from  his  rule  that  we  must  hold 
fast  to  what  is  common,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  what  their 
nature  must  have  been.  The  wise  man  would  not  try  to 
85  Gesch.  d.  Ethik,  i.  p.  160  sqq. 
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secure  good  without  its  correlative  evil.  He  would  not 
seek  for  rest  without  exertion,  nor  expect  to  enjoy  con- 
tentment without  first  suffering  discontent.  He  would 
not  complain  that  he  had  to  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
but  would  consistently  look  at  things  as  a whole. 

Herakleitos  prepared  the  way  for  the  Stoic  world-state 
by  comparing  “ the  common  ” to  the  laws  of  a city.  And 
these  are  even  more  than  a type  of  the  divine  law ; they 
are  imperfect  embodiments  of  it.  They  cannot,  however, 
exhaust  it  altogether;  for  in  all  human  affairs  there  is  an 
element  of  relativity  (fr.  91).  “Man  is  a baby  com- 
pared to  God.”  Such  as  they  are,  however,  the  city 
must  fight  for  them  as  for  its  walls ; and,  if  it  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a citizen  who  has  a really  dry 
soul,  he  is  really  as  good  as  ten  thousand  (fr.  113);  for 
in  him  alone  is  “ the  common  ” embodied. 
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PARMENIDES  OF  ELEA. 

7 0.  Parmenides,  sou  of  Pyres,  was  a citizen  of  Hyele, 
Elea,  or  Velia,  a colony  founded  in  Oinotria  by  refugees 
from  Phokaia  in  536  B.c.1  His  date  is  not  easily  fixed 
with  certainty.  Diogenes  tells  us  that  he  “ flourished  ” 
in  01.  LXIX.  (504-501  b.c.);  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
date  given  by  Apollodoros.2  On  the  other  hand,  Plato 
says  quite  distinctly  that  Parmenides  came  to  Athens  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  and  conversed 
with  Sokrates,  who  was  then  quite  young.3  Now 
Sokrates  was  just  over  seventy  when  he  was  put  to 
death  in  399  B.c.;  and  therefore,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  an  epliebos,  that  is,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  old,  at  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Parmenides, 
we  get  451-449  B.c.  as  the  date  of  that  event.  I do 
not  hesitate  to  accept  this,4  especially  as  the  year  given  by 
Diogenes  would  make  the  birth  of  Parmenides  some  years 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Elea,  of  which  city  he  is  said 

1 R.  P.  91.  For  the  foundation  of  Elea,  see  Herod,  i.  165  sqq.  It  was 
on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  south  of  Poseidonia  (Pajstum). 

- D.  L.  ix.  23  (R.  P.  91).  Cf.  Diels,  Rhein.  Mvas.  xxxi.  34. 

3 Parm.  127  B (R.  P.  91(7). 

4 I cannot  believe  that  the  interview  of  Sokrates  with  Parmenides  is  a 
mere  figment  of  Plato’s,  though,  of  course,  the  dialogue  reported  is  purely 
imaginary.  Had  Plato  brought  the  two  men  together  for  purely  dramatic 
[iu  iqioses,  he  would  hardly  have  invited  criticism  by  giving  exact  figures 
as  to  the  ages  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Nor  would  he  have  referred  to 
the  meeting  in  two  other  passages  of  his  works  (Soph.  217  C,  and  Theait. 
183  E). 
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to  have  been  a native.  I cannot  explain  the  origin  of  the 
mistake.  Diels  holds  that  Apollodoros  merely  synchron- 
ised Parmenides  with  Herakleitos,  but  it  is  very  strange 
that  he  should  have  neglected  the  data  furnished  by  Plato. 

We  have  seen  already  (§  43)  that  Aristotle  records  a 
tradition  which  made  Parmenides  the  disciple  of  Xeno- 
phanes ; but  the  value  of  this  testimony  is  diminished  by 
the  doubtful  way  he  speaks.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  no 
authentic  information  on  the  point.  It  is,  we  also  saw, 
very  unlikely  that  Xenophanes  actually  founded  the 
school  of  Elea,  though  it  is  quite  possible  he  visited 
that  city.  He  tells  us  himself  that,  in  his  ninety-second 
year,  he  was  still  wandering  up  and  down  (fr.  24).  At 
that  time  Parmenides  would  be  well  advanced  in  life. 
Nor  was  Xenophanes  at  all  the  sort  of  man  whom  we 
should  expect  to  find  gathering  disciples  round  him  and 
establishing  a school.  More  probably  his  influence  on 
Parmenides,  if  he  really  had  any,  was  of  a different 
kind.  His  vigorous  satire  may  have  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  the  younger  man  that  dissatisfaction  with 
Pythagorean  dualism  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  his 
starting-point.  And  we  must  not  overlook  the  statement 
of  Sotion,  preserved  to  us  by  Diogenes,  that,  though 
Parmenides  “heard”  Xenophanes,  he  did  not  “follow” 
him.  According  to  this  account,  our  philosopher  was 
the  “associate”  of  two  Pythagoreans,  Ameinias  and 
Diochaites,  “ a poor  but  noble  man  to  whom  he  after- 
wards built  a shrine  as  to  a hero.”  It  was  Ameinias  and 
not  Xenophanes  that  “ converted  ” Parmenides  to  the 
philosophic  life.5  This  has  undoubtedly  the  air  of  a 

5 D.  L.  ix.  21  (R.  P.  91).  Sotion,  in  his  Siiccessiotvi,  separated  Par- 
menides from  Xenophanes  and  associated  him  with  the  Pythagoreans 
( Dox . 146-148),  and  D.  L.  follows  him  here  ( Dox . p.  166). 
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trustworthy  tradition,  and  the  shrine  erected  by  Par- 
menides may  well  have  been  extant  later  to  bear  witness 
to  it.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Strabo  describes 
Parmenides  and  Zeno  as  Pythagoreans,  and  that  lvebes 
talks  of  a “ Parmenidean  and  Pythagorean  way  of  life.”  6 
Zeller  explains  all  this  by  supposing  that,  like  Empe- 
dokles,  Parmenides  approved  of  and  followed  the  Pytha- 
gorean mode  of  life  without  adopting  the  Pythagorean 
system.  It  is  possibly  true  that  Parmenides  believed  in 
a “philosophic  life”  (§  33),  and  that  he  got  the  idea 
from  the  Pythagoreans ; but  there  is  absolutely  no  trace, 
either  in  his  writings  or  in  what  we  are  told  about  him, 
of  his  having  been  in  any  way  affected  permanently  by 
the  superstitious  elements  in  Pythagoreanism.  The 
writing  of  Empedokles  is  obviously  modelled  upon  that 
of  Parmenides,  and  yet  there  is  an  impassable  gulf 
between  the  two.  The  touch  of  charlatanism,  which  is 
such  an  unpleasant  feature  in  the  copy,  is  altogether 
absent  from  the  model.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  0.  Kern 
has  pointed  out,  that  there  are  traces  of  Orphic  ideas  in 
the  poem  of  Parmenides ; 7 but  they  are  all  to  be  found 
either  in  the  allegorical  introduction,  or  in  the  second 
part  of  the  poem ; and  we  need  not  therefore  believe 
they  were  taken  very  seriously.  Now  Parmenides  was 
a western  Hellene,  and  had  probably  been  a Pythagorean. 
It  is  therefore  not  a little  remarkable  that  he  should  be 
so  free  from  the  common  faults  of  his  age  and  country. 
As  regards  the  relation  of  Parmenides  to  the  Pythagorean 
system,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on.  At 

6 Strabo,  Geog.  vi.  1 ; Keb.  Tab.  2 (R.  P.  91c).  Kebes  was  probably 
the  (Pytbagorising)  cynic  (Chap.  II.  n.  42)  mentioned  by  Ath.  Deipn. 
156  D (Sittl.  Gr.  Litt.  ii.  276). 

7 Zu  Parmenides,  Arch.  in.  p.  173  sqq.:  a/**  -roXixum  (v.  14)  and 
the  ^cufAccru  wxros  are  distinctly  Orphic. 
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present  we  need  only  note  further  that,  like  most  of  the 
oldest  philosophers,  he  took  part  in  politics ; and  Speu- 
sippos  recorded  that  the  magistrates  of  Elea  made  the 
citizens  swear  every  year  to  abide  by  the  laws  which 
Parmenides  had  given  them.* 8 

71.  Parmenides  was  really  the  first  philosopher  to  The  poem, 
expound  his  system  in  metrical  language.  As  there  is 
a good  deal  of  confusion  on  this  subject,  it  deserves  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  In  writing  of  Empedokles, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  says : “ The  age  in  which  he  lived 
had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  form  of  poetry  in  philo- 
sophical composition.  Even  Parmenides  had  committed 
his  austere  theories  to  hexameter  verse.”  Now  this  is 
altogether  wrongly  put.  The  earliest  philosophers, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Herakleitos,  all  wrote 
in  prose,  or  what  they  meant  for  prose,  and  the  only 
Greeks  who  ever  wrote  philosophy  in  verse  at  all  were 
just  these  two,  Parmenides  and  Empedokles;  for  Xeno- 
phanes was  not  primarily  a philosopher  any  more  than 
Epicharmos,  Empedokles  copied  Parmenides ; and  he, 
no  doubt,  was  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Xenophanes. 

But  the  thing  was  an  innovation,  and  one  which  luckily 
did  not  maintain  itself. 

The  fragments  of  Parmenides  are  preserved  for  the 
most  part  by  Simplicius,  who  fortunately  inserted  them 
in  his  commentary,  because  in  his  time  the  original 
work  was  already  rare.9  I follow  the  arrangement  of 
Karsten,  adopting,  however,  the  improved  text  of  Diels. 

The  steeds  that  bear  me  carried  me  as  far  as  ever  my  heart 
desired,  since  they  brought  me  and  set  me  on  the  renowned 
way  of  the  goddess,  who  with  her  own  hands  conducts  the  man 

8 Ap.  D.  L.  ix.  23  (R.  P.  91).  Cf.  Strabo,  vi.  1 (R.  P.  91c). 

8 Simpl.  Phyg.  144,  25  D (R.  P.  95). 
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who  knows  through  all  things.  On  what  way  was  I borne 
5 along  ; for  on  it  did  the  wise  steeds  carry  me,  drawing  my  car, 
and  maidens  showed  the  way.  And  the  axle,  glowing  in  the 
socket — for  it  was  urged  round  by  the  whirling  wheels  at  each 
end — gave  forth  a sound  as  of  a pipe,  when  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun,  hasting  to  convey  me  into  the  light,  threw  back  their  veils 
10  from  off  their  faces  and  left  the  abode  of  Night. 

There  are  the  gates  of  the  ways  of  Night  and  Day,  fitted 
above  with  a lintel  and  below  with  a threshold  of  stone.  They 
themselves,  high  in  the  air,  are  closed  by  mighty  doors,  and 
Avenging  Justice  keeps  the  keys  that  open  them.  Her  did 
15  the  maidens  entreat  with  gentle  words  and  skilfully  persuade 
to  unfasten  without  demur  the  bolted  bars  from  the  gates. 
Then,  when  the  doors  were  thrown  back,  they  disclosed  a wide 
opening,  when  their  brazen  hinges  swung  backwards  in  the 
20  sockets  fastened  with  rivets  and  nails.  Straight  through  them, 
on  the  broad  way,  did  the  maidens  guide  the  horses  and  the  car, 
and  the  goddess  greeted  me  kindly,  and  took  my  right  hand 
in  hers,  and  spake  to  me  these  words : — 

“ Welcome,  noble  youth,  that  comest  to  my  abode  on  the  car 
25  that  bears  thee  tended  by  immortal  charioteers ! It  is  no  ill 
chance,  but  justice  and  right  that  has  sent  thee  forth  to  travel 
on  this  way.  Far,  indeed,  does  it  lie  from  the  beaten  track  of 
men ! Meet  it  is  that  thou  shouldst  learn  all  things,  as  well 
the  unshaken  heart  of  persuasive  truth,  as  the  opinions  of 
30  mortals  in  which  is  no  true  belief  at  all.  Yet  none  the  less 
shalt  thou  learn  of  these  things  also,  since  thou  must  judge 
approvedly  of  the  things  that  seem  to  men  as  thou  goest 
through  all  things  in  thy  journey.”  K.  P.  93. 


THE  WAY  OF  TRUTH. 

Come  now,  I will  tell  thee— and  do  thou  hearken  to  my 
saying  and  carry  it  away — the  only  two  ways  of  search  that 
35  can  be  thought  of.  The  first,  namely,  that  It  is,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  not  to  be,  is  the  way  of  conviction, 
for  truth  is  its  companion.  The  other,  namely,  that  It  is  nut, 
and  that  something  must  needs  not  be, — that,  I tell  thee,  is  a 
wholly  untrustworthy  path.  For  you  cannot  know  what  is 
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not — that  is  impossible — nor  utter  it ; for  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  can  be  thought  and  that  can  be.10  R.  P.  94a. 

It  needs  must  be  that  what  can  be  thought  and  spoken  of  is ; 
for  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  what  is 
nothing  to  be.  This  is  what  I bid  thee  ponder.  I hold  thee 
back  from  this  first  way  of  inquiry,  and  from  this  other  also, 
upon  which  mortals  knowing  naught  wander  in  two  minds  ; for 
hesitation  guides  the  wandering  thought  in  their  breasts,  so  that 
they  are  borne  along  stupefied  like  men  deaf  and  blind.  Un- 
discerning crowds,  in  whose  eyes  the  same  thing  and  not  the 
same  is  and  is  not,  and  all  things  travel  in  opposite  directions  !*  11 
R.  P.  946. 

For  this  shall  never  be  proved,  that  the  things  that  are  not 
are ; and  do  thou  restrain  thy  thought  from  this  way  of  inquiry. 
Nor  let  habit  force  thee  to  cast  a wandering  eye  upon  this 
devious  track,  or  to  turn  thither  thy  resounding  ear  or  thy 
tongue ; but  do  thou  judge  the  subtle  refutation  of  their 
discourse  uttered  by  me.12  One  path  only  is  left  for  us  to 
speak  of,  namely,  that  It  is.  In  it  are  very  many  tokens  that 
what  is,  is  uncreated  and  indestructible,  alone,  complete,13  im- 
movable and  without  end.  Nor  was  it  ever,  nor  will  it  be ; for 
now  it  is,  all  at  once,  a continuous  one.  For  what  kind  of  origin 
for  it  will  you  look  for  1 In  what  way  and  from  what  source 

10  This  is  how  Zeller  takes  these  much  disputed  words.  For  the 
construction,  cf.  iitri  yorjcrai  (v.  34),  si tti  yap  itvai  (v.  43),  to  Xtytiv  tz  vouv  T 
iov  (ib. ).  We  read,  of  course,  ittio  not  Io-tIp,  with  Zeller,  512,  n.  1 (Eng. 
trans.  i.  584,  n.  1). 

11  In  v.  44  I read  ^uSsv  S’  oux  Wiv  with  Simplicius,  and  understand 
utai  after  it.  The  Taxh/Tpovos  xsXsvtos  has,  I believe,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  oraXivTotos  ap/iovin,  but  is  a rendering  of  &>u  xutu.  Zeller  doubts 
the  reference  to  Herakleitos  here,  mainly  on  chronological  grounds.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  Herakleitos  may  veiy  well  be  earlier  than  he 
allows  (§  50).  See  Bernnys,  Ges.  Abh.  i.  62,  n.  1,  and  Diels,  Philosophen- 
schulen,  p.  225. 

12 1 read  iroXv&nnv  with  Karsten,  and  x'oyon  for  Xoyy.  A oyo;  does  not 
mean  “ reason”  as  opposed  to  sense. 

13  I read  fxouvov  r ol/Xopixis  instead  of  ooXo*  fxouvoyivts.  Plutarch  ( adv . 
Col.  1114  D)  gives  iVn  yap  auXoptitis,  which  points  to  this ; and 
Simplicius  more  than  once  applies  the  term  ixofuxis  to  the  io>  of  Par- 
menides ( e.g . Phys.  137,  15  D).  The  epithet  poovvoyitif  would  surely  be 
an  anachronism  ; it  comes  from  Plato’s  Timaios,  31  B,  where  it  has  its 
proper  force. 
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could  it  have  drawn  its  increase  ? I shall  not  let  thee  say  nor 
think  that  it  came  from  what  is  not;  for  it  can  neither  be 
65  thought  nor  uttered  that  what  is  not  is.  And,  if  it  came  from 
nothing,  what  need  could  have  made  it  arise  later  rather  than 
sooner?  Therefore  must  it  either  be  altogether  or  be  not  at 
all.  Nor  will  the  force  of  truth  suffer  aught  to  arise  besides 
itself  from  that  which  in  any  way  is.  Wherefore,  Justice  does 
70  not  loose  her  fetters  and  let  anything  come  into  being  or  pass 
away,  but  holds  it  fast.  R.  P.  94C-95. 

“ Is  it  or  is  it  not  1 ” Surely  it  is  adjudged,  as  it  needs  must 
be,  that  we  are  to  set  aside  the  one  way  as  unthinkable  and 
nameless  (for  it  is  no  true  way),  and  that  the  other  path  is  real 
75  and  true.  How,  then,  can  what  is  be  going  to  be  in  the 
future  1 Or  how  could  it  come  into  being  ? If  it  came  into 
being,  it  is  not;  nor  is  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  future. 
Thus  is  becoming  extinguished  and  passing  away  not  to  be 
heard  of.  R.  P.  95c. 

Nor  is  it  divisible,  since  it  is  all  alike,  and  there  is  no  more 
of  it  in  one  place  than  in  another,  to  hinder  it  from  holding 
SO  together,  nor  less  of  it,  but  everything  is  full  of  what  is.  Where- 
fore all  holds  together ; for  what  is,  is  in  contact  with  what  is. 

Moreover,  it  is  immovable  in  the  bonds  of  mighty  chains, 
without  beginning  and  without  end;  since  coming  into  being 
and  passing  away  have  been  driven  afar,  and  true  belief  has 
85  cast  them  away.  It  is  the  same,  and  it  rests  in  the  self-same 
place,  abiding  in  itself.  And  thus  it  remaineth  constant  in  its 
place  ; for  hard  necessity  keeps  it  in  the  bonds  of  the  limit 
that  holds  it  fast  on  every  side.  Wherefore  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  what  is  to  be  infinite ; for  it  is  in  need  of  nothing ; 
while,  if  it  were  infinite,  it  would  stand  in  need  of  everything.14 
R.  P.  96. 

90  Look  steadfastly  with  thy  mind  at  things  afar  as  if  they 
were  at  hand.  You  cannot  cut  off  what  anywhere  is  from  hold- 
ing fast  to  what  is  anywhere ; neither  is  it  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  universe,  nor  does  it  come  together.  R.  P.  96a. 

It  is  the  same  thing  that  can  be  thought  and  for  the  sake  of 


14  I cannot  restore  this  line.  Simplicius  gives  p'n  U»  S’  *avros  liuro, 
which  is  metrically  impossible.  In.  the  rendering  1 have  given  I follow 
Zeller,  though  with  many  doubts. 
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which  the  thought  exists ; for  you  cannot  find  thought  without  95 
something  that  is,  to  which  it  is  betrothed.15  And  there  is  not, 
and  never  shall  be,  any  time  other  than  that  which  is  present, 
since  fate  has  chained  it  so  as  to  be  whole  and  immovable. 
Wherefore  all  these  things  are  but  the  names  which  mortals 
have  given,  believing  them  to  be  true — coming  into  being  and  100 
passing  away,  being  and  not  being,  change  of  place  and  altera- 
tion of  bright  colour.  R.  P.  97. 

Where,  then,  it  has  its  farthest  boundary,  it  is  complete  on 
every  side,  equally  poised  from  the  centre  in  every  direction, 
like  the  mass  of  a rounded  sphere;  for  it  cannot  be  greater  or  105 
smaller  in  one  place  than  in  another.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  that  could  keep  it  from  reaching  out  equally,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  there  should  be  more  of  what  is  in  this  place 
and  less  in  that,  since  it  is  all  inviolable.  For,  since  it  is  equal 
in  all  directions,  it  is  equally  confined  within  limits.  R.  P.  98. 

THE  WAY  OF  OPINION. 

Here  shall  I close  my  trustworthy  speech  and  thought  about  110 
the  truth.  Henceforward  learn  the  opinions  of  mortals,  giving 
ear  to  the  deceptive  ordering  of  my  words. 

Mortals  have  settled  in  their  minds  to  speak  of  two  forms, 
one  of  which  they  should  have  left  out,16  and  that  is  where 
they  go  astray  from  the  truth.  They  have  assigned  an  opposite  115 
substance  to  each,  and  marks  distinct  from  one  another.  To  the 
one  they  allot  the  fire  of  heaven,  light,  thin,  in  every  direction 
the  same  as  itself,  but  not  the  same  as  the  other.  The  other  is 
opposite  to  it,  dark  night,  a compact  and  heavy  body.  Of  these  1 20 
I tell  thee  the  whole  arrangement  as  it  seems  to  men,  in  order 
that  no  mortal  may  surpass  thee  in  knowledge.  R.  P.  99. 

Now  that  all  things  have  been  named  light  and  night,  and 
the  things  which  belong  to  the  power  of  each  have  been 
assigned  to  these  things  and  to  those,  everything  is  full  at  once 

16  See  above,  n.  3.  The  meaning  given  to  is  only  a suggestion 

(Steph.  Thes.  s.v.).  I can  make  nothing  of  the  other  renderings  proposed. 

18  Supplying  after  oi  xf.vv  im.  This  seems  obvious  ; but  those 

who  hold  that  Parmenides  is  here  expressing  his  own  views  are  obliged  to 
render  “one  of  which  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  without  the  other.”  So 
Simpl.  Phys.  31,  16  D. 
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1 25  of  light  and  dark  night,  both  equal,  since  neither  has  aught  to 
do  with  the  other.  R.  P.  100. 

The  narrower  circles  are  filled  with  unmixed  fire,  and  those 
surrounding  them  with  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  rushes 
their  portion  of  fire.  In  the  midst  of  these  circles  is  the 
divinity  that  directs  the  course  of  all  things ; for  she  rules  over 
1 30  all  painful  birth  and  all  begetting,  driving  the  female  to  the 
embrace  of  the  male,  and  the  male  to  that  of  the  female. 
R.  P.  101  A. 

First  of  all  the  gods  she  contrived  Eros.  R.  P.  ib. 

And  thou  shalt  know 17  the  origin  of  all  the  things  on  high,  and 
135  all  the  signs  in  the  sky,  and  the  resplendent  works  of  the 
glowing  sun’s  clear  torch,  and  whence  they  arose.  And  thou 
shalt  learn  likewise  of  the  wandering  deeds  of  the  round-faced 
moon,  and  of  her  origin.  Thou  shalt  know,  too,  the  heavens 
that  surround  us,  whence  they  arose,  and  how  Necessity  took 
140  them  and  bound  them  to  keep  the  limits  of  the  stars  . . . how 
the  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sky  that  is 
common  to  all,  and  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  outermost  Olympos, 
and  the  burning  might  of  the  stars  arose.  R.  P.  101  B,  C. 

• • •••••• 

Shining  by  night  with  borrowed  light,  wandering  round  the 
earth. 

145  Always  straining  her  eyes  to  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

..•••••• 

For  as  at  any  time  is  the  condition  of  the  flexible  limbs,  so  is  the 
state  of  men’s  minds  ; for  that  which  thinks  is  the  same,  namely, 
the  substance  of  the  limbs,  in  each  and  every  man ; for  their 
thought  is  that  of  which  there  is  most  in  them.18  R.  P.  102  B. 


17  Stein  ascribes  these  verses  to  Empedokles. 

18  This  fragment  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  which  was  expounded  in 
the  second  part  of  the  poem  of  Parmenides  must  be  taken  ill  connexion 
with  what  we  are  told  by  Theoplirastos  in  the  Fragment  on  Sensation 
( Dox.  p.  499,  cf.  n.  32).  It  appears  from  this  that  he  laid  down  that  the 
character  of  men’s  thought  depended  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  light 
or  the  dark  element  in  their  bodies.  They  are  wise  when  the  light 
element  predominates,  and  foolish  when  the  dark  gets  the  upper  hand. 
Yer.  150  refers  to  the  theory  of  generation  ; see  below,  § 79. 
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On  the  right  boys ; on  the  left  girls.  150 

Thus,  according  to  men’s  opinions,  did  things  come  into 
being,  and  thus  they  are  now.  In  time  (they  think)  they  will 
grow  up  and  pass  away.  To  each  of  these  things  men  have 
assigned  a fixed  name.  R.  P.  102 d. 

72.  In  the  First  Part  of  his  poem,  we  find  Parmenides  “it 
chiefly  interested  to  prove  that  It  is ; but  it  is  not  quite 
obvious  at  first  sight  what  it  is  precisely  that  is.  He  says 
simply,  IVhat  is,  is.  To  us  this  does  not  seem  very  clear, 
and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
probably  never  think  of  doubting  it,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  understand  why  it  should  be  asserted  with  such 
iteration  and  vigour.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  distinctions  between  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  reality,  and  we  do  not  see  which 
of  these  is  meant.  Does  Parmenides  refer  to  the  world 
of  sense  or  the  world  of  ideas ; concrete  existence  or 
abstract  being  ; matter  or  spirit  ? Now,  we  have  already 
seen  more  than  once  that  all  these  questions  would  have 
been  absolutely  meaningless  to  an  early  Greek  philo- 
sopher, and  the  system  of  Parmenides  is  the  best  touch- 
stone for  our  understanding  of  this  fundamental  historical 
truth.  “ That  which  is,”  with  Parmenides,  is  primarily 
what,  in  popular  language,  we  call  matter  or  body ; only 
it  is  not  matter  as  distinguished  from  anything  else.  It 
is  certainly  regarded  as  spatially  extended ; for  it  is 
quite  seriously  spoken  of  as  a sphere  (v.  102  sqq.). 
Moreover,  Aristotle  tells  us  that*. Parmenides  believed  in 
none  but  a sensible  reality,  which  does  not  mean  with  him 
a reality  actually  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  one  which 
might  be  so  perceived  if  the  senses  were  more  perfect 
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than  they  are.19  The  assertion  that  It  is  amounts,  then, 
to  this,  that  the  universe  is  a plenum  ; and  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  empty  space,  either  inside  or  outside  the 
world.  From  this  it  follows  at  once  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  motion.  Instead  of  endowing  the  One 
of  Xenophanes  with  an  impulse  to  change,  as  Herakleitos 
had  done,  and  thus  making  it  capable  of  explaining  the 
world,  Parmenides  dismissed  change  as  an  illusion.  He 
showed  once  for  all  that  if  you  take  the  One  seriously 
you  are  bound  to  deny  everything  else.  All  previous 
solutions  of  the  question,  therefore,  had  missed  the  point. 
Anaximenes,  who  thought  to  save  the  unity  of  the  primary 
substance  by  his  theory  of  rarefaction  and  condensation, 
did  not  observe  that,  by  assuming  there  was  less  of 
what  is  in  one  place  than  another,  he  virtually  affirmed 
the  existence  of  what  is  not,  or  empty  space  (v.  7 8 sqq.). 
The  Pythagorean  explanation  implied  that  empty  space 
or  air  existed  outside  the  world,  and  that  it  entered  into 
it  to  divide  the  different  substances  (§  42).  It,  too, 
assumes  the  existence  of  what  is  not.  Nor  is  the  theory 
of  Herakleitos  any  more  satisfactory  ; for  it  is  based  upon 
the  contradiction  that  fire  both  is  and  is  not  (v.  46  sqq.). 

The  allusion  to  Herakleitos  in  the  verses  last  referred 
to  has  been  doubted ; though,  it  would  seem,  upon 
insufficient  grounds.  Zeller  points  out  quite  rightly 

19  See  Baumker,  Die  Einheit  des  Parmetiideischen  Seiendes  ( Jahrb . 
/.  Mass.  Phil.  [188C]  p.  541  sqq.),  and  Das  Prohl.  d.  Mat.  p.  50  sqq. 
For  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  cf.  De  Calo,  r,  1.  2986,  21.  The  Neo- 
platonists,  of  course,  saw  in  the  One  of  Parmenides  their  o\\  n intelligible 
world,”  and  from  this  point  of  view  Simplicius  (Pliys.  146,  31  D)  calls 
the  spherical  form  a “ mythical  figment.”  Eudemos,  however,  had  quite 
correctly  explained  that  Parmenides  meant  to  speak  of  the  material 
universe  (oupavis);  cf.  fr.  12  (Spengel),  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  133,  25  D.  The 
Being  of  which  Parmenides  speaks  is  the  very  same  Being  of  which  our 
senses  present  us  with  a deceptive  image”  (Baumker). 
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that  Herakleitos  never  says  that  Being  and  not-Being 
are  the  same  (the  common  translation  of  v.  50);  and, 
were  there  nothing  more  than  this,  the  reference  might 
well  seem  dubious.  The  statement,  however,  that, 
according  to  the  view  in  question,  “ all  things  travel  in 
opposite  directions”  (v.  51),  can  hardly  be  understood 
of  anything  but  the  “ upward  and  downward  path,”  the 
“race  in  opposite  directions”  of  Herakleitos  (§  58).  It 
therefore  seems  worth  while  to  point  out  that  Par- 
menides does  not  attribute  the  view  that  Being  and 
not-Being  are  the  same  to  the  philosopher  whom  he  is 
attacking.  He  means  simply  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  “ what  is,”  that  is  to  say  the  primary  substance, 
both  is  and  is  not,  that  it  is  at  once  the  same  and  not 
the  same.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words ; 
and  it  furnishes  a very  accurate  description  of  the 
theory  of  Herakleitos,  that  fire  was  one  in  all  its  differ- 
ences, and  that  it  remained  the  same  though  it  passed 
into  other  forms,  namely,  water  and  earth.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  say  that  the  system  of 
Parmenides  was  constructed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Herakleitos. 

73.  The  great  novelty  in  the  poem  of  Parmenides  is 
the  method  of  argument.  He  first  asks  what  is  the 
common  presupposition  of  all  the  views  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  and  he  finds  that  this  is  the  existence  of 
empty  space.  The  next  question  is  whether  this  can  be 
thought,  and  the  answer  is  that  it  cannot.  If  you  think 
at  all,  you  must  think  of  something.  Empty  space  is 
nothing,  and  you  cannot  think  of  nothing.  Therefore 
empty  space  does  not  exist.  Philosophy  had  not  yet 
learned  to  make  the  suicidal  admission  that  a thin" 

O 

might  be  unthinkable  and  nevertheless  exist.  Only 


The  method  of 
Parmenides. 
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that  can  be  which  can  be  thought  (v.  40) ; for  thought 
exists  for  the  sake  of  what  is  (v.  94). 

This  method  Parmenides  carries  out  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  ITe  will  not  have  us  pretend  that  we  think 
what  we  must  admit  to  be  unthinkable.  It  is  true  that 
if  we  resolve  to  allow  nothiug  but  what  we  can  under- 
stand, we  come  into  direct  conflict  with  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  which  present  us  with  a world  of  change  and 
decay.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  senses,  says  Par- 
menides (v.  52  sqq.).  To  many  this  will  doubtless  seem 
a fatal  mistake  on  his  part,  but  let  us  see  what  history  has 
to  say  on  the  point.  The  theory  of  Parmenides  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  a monistic  materialism,  and  his  bold 
declaration  of  this  fact  destroyed  that  theory  for  ever.  If 
he  had  lacked  courage  to  work  out  the  prevailing  views  of 
his  time  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  to  accept  that 
conclusion,  however  paradoxical  it  might  seem  to  be,  men 
might  have  gone  on  in  the  endless  circle  of  opposition, 
rarefaction,  and  condensation,  one  and  many,  for  ever. 
It  was  the  thoroughgoing  dialectic  of  Parmenides  that 
made  progress  possible.  Philosophy  must  now  cease  to  be 
monistic  or  cease  to  be  materialistic.  It  could  not  cease 
to  be  materialistic ; for  the  incorporeal  was  still  un- 
known. It  therefore  ceased  to  be  monistic,  and  arrived 
at  the  atomic  theory,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
the  last  word  of  the  view  that  the  world  is  matter  in 
motion.  Having  worked  out  its  problems  on  those 
conditions,  philosophy  next  attacked  them  on  the  other 
side.  It  ceased  to  be  materialistic,  and  found  it  possible 
to  be  monistic  once  more,  at  least  for  a time.  The 
progress  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  that  faith 
in  reason  which  gave  Parmenides  the  courage  to  reject 
as  untrue  what  was  to  him  unthinkable,  however  strange 
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the  result  might  be.  And,  even  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  he  was  right.  The  unthinkable  always  remains 
unthinkable,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  pretending 
to  admit  its  truth.  It  is  true  that  if  we  refuse  to  allow 
the  truth  of  what  cannot  be  thought  we  have  to  leave 
out  a great  deal  of  reality,  and  our  theory  will  therefore 
be  partial.  In  that  respect,  however,  it  will  only  share 
the  common  lot  of  all  things  human,  and  that  we  cannot 
mend.  What  does  concern  us  most  is  that,  if  we  persist 
in  pretending  to  hold  beliefs  which  cannot  be  thought, 
our  theory  will  be  just  as  partial,  and  it  will,  besides, 
be  certainly  untrue  from  top  to  bottom ; while,  if  we 
hold  to  what  we  can  think,  it  will  be  partial,  indeed, 
but  a part  of  the  truth.  We  cannot  take  more  of 
reality  into  our  view  of  the  world  than  it  already 
contains  except  by  learning  to  regard  the  data  in  a 
new  way,  and  this  we  can  do  only  if  we  have  first 
thought  out  what  we  know  already  to  its  logical 
conclusion. 

74.  Parmenides  goes  on  to  develop  all  the  con- The  results, 
sequences  of  the  admission  that  It  is.  It  must  be 
uncreated  and  indestructible.  It  cannot  have  arisen  out 
of  nothing ; for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nothing.  Nor 
can  it  have  arisen  from  something;  for  there  is  no  room 
for  anything  but  itself.  What  is  cannot  have  beside  it 
any  empty  space  in  which  something  else  might  arise  ; for 
empty  space  is  nothing,  nothing  cannot  be  thought,  and 
therefore  cannot  exist.  What  is,  never  came  into  bein<\ 
nor  is  anything  going  to  come  into  being  in  the  future. 

“ Is  it  or  is  it  not  ? ” If  it  is,  then  it  is  now,  all  at 
once.  Time  is  a mere  figment  (v.  96  scp). 

That  Parmenides  was  really  denying  the  existence  of 
empty  space,  and  not  maintaining  a theory  of  abstract 
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Parmenides 
the  father  of 
materialism. 


Being,  was  quite  well  known  to  Plato.  He  says 20  that 
Parmenides  held  “ all  things  were  one,  and  that  the 
one  remains  at  rest  in  itself,  having  no  place  in  which  to 
move."  Aristotle  is  no  less  clear.  In  the  Be  Ccelo  21  he 
lays  it  down  that  Parmenides  was  driven  to  take  up  the 
position  that  the  One  was  immovable  just  because  no 
one  had  yet  imagined  that  there  was  any  reality  other 
than  sensible  reality. 

That  which  is,  is ; and  it  cannot  be  more  or  less. 
There  is,  therefore,  as  much  of  it  in  one  place  as  in 
another,  and  the  world  is  a continuous,  indivisible  plenum. 
Prom  this  it  follows  at  once  that  it  must  be  immovable. 
If  it  moved,  it  must  move  into  an  empty  space,  and  there 
is  no  empty  space.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  what  is,  by  the 
real,  on  every  side.  For  the  same  reason,  it  must  be 
finite,  and  can  have  nothing  beyond  it.  It  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  has  no  need  to  stretch  out  indefinitely  into 
an  empty  space  which  does  not  exist.  Hence,  too,  it  is 
spherical.  It  is  equally  real  in  every  direction,  and  the 
sphere  is  the  only  form  which  meets  this  condition.  Any 
other  would  be  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another. 
And  this  sphere  cannot  even  move  round  its  own  axis ; 
for  there  is  nothing  outside  of  it  with  reference  to  which 
it  could  be  said  to  move. 

75.  To  sum  up.  What  is,  is  a finite,  spherical, 
motionless  corporeal  plenum,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond 
it.  The  appearances  of  multiplicity  and  motion,  empty 
space  and  time,  are  illusions.  We  see  from  this  that  the 
primary  substance  of  which  the  early  cosmologists  were 
in  search  has  now  become  a sort  of  “ thing  in  itself.”  It 
never  quite  lost  this  character  again.  What  appears 
later  as  the  elements  of  Empedokles,  the  so  - called 

21  r,  l.  298&,  21. 


20  Thcait.  ISO  E. 
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“ homoeomeries  ” of  Anaxagoras  and  the  atoms  of  Leukip- 
pos  and  Demokritos,  is  just  the  Parmeuidean  “ Being.” 
Parmenides  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  “ the  father  of 
idealism ; ” on  the  contrary,  all  materialism  depends 
upon  his  view  of  reality. 

7 6.  It  is  commonly  said  that,  in  the  Second  Part  of  The  opinions 

of  men. 

his  poem,  Parmenides  offers  a dualistic  theory  of  things 
as  his  own  conjectural  explanation  of  the  actual,  sensible 
world.22  This  view  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Aris- 
totelian commentators,  who  saw  in  the  Way  of  Truth  a 
discussion  of  the  Neoplatonist  “ intelligible  world,”  and  in 
the  Way  of  Opinion  an  explanation  of  the  “ sensible 
world.”  With  his  usual  clear-sightedness,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  a more  reason- 
able view  of  what  Parmenides  really  meant ; but  Sim- 
plicius argues  against  him  with  much  earnestness  and 
ingenuity.23 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  subtleties  were  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  mind  of  Parmenides  himself.  He 
lays  it  down  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  there 
is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  cosmology  of  the  Way  of  Opinion  ; 
and  he  gives  it,  not  as  his  own  hypothesis,  but  simply  as 
the  belief  of  “mortals,”  that  is  to  say,  of  his  contempor- 
aries. Now,  those  who  held  views  of  this  kind  were  not 
the  Milesians,  certainly,  nor  Herakleitos ; for  these  were 


“ The  view  in  question  derives  some  support  from  the  expressions  of 
Aristotle.  He  certainly  says  that  P.  was  compelled  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  appearances,  and  to  assume  that  while  reality  was  one  according  to 
reasoning,  it  was  many  according  to  sense  (Met.  A,  5.  9866,  31).  He 
also  attributes  the  dualist  cosmology  of  the  Second  Part  to  Parmenides 
himself  in  a number  of  places  (e.g.  Phys.  A,  5.  188a,  20) ; but  that  is  a 
very  natural  manner  of  speaking  in  any  case.  We  must  remember  that 
the  distinction  between  the  world  as  it  is  for  thought  and  the  world  as  it 
is  for  Sense  was  first  clearly  established  by  Plato. 

Simpl.  Phys.  38,  21  sqq.  D. 
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monists  like  Parmenides  himself.  Still  less  can  they  be 
ordinary,  unphilosophical  people ; it  is  true  that  the 
theory  is  based  upon  ordinary  sense -perception,  but 
nevertheless  the  mass  of  men  are  very  far  indeed  from 
believing  in  a systematic  cosmology  such  as  that  here 
expounded.  No  one  seems  to  be  left  but  the  Pytha- 
goreans ; and,  in  fact,  as  was  shown  by  Jvrische,24  many 
of  the  details  unquestionably  do  belong  to  the  cosmology 
of  that  sect.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  presently ; 
meanwhile  we  must  try  to  find  an  answer  to  the  very 
natural  question  why  Parmenides  thought  it  worth  while 
to  put  into  hexameter  verses  a view  of  the  world  which 
he  believed  to  be  radically  false.  Here  again  we  have 
only  to  look  at  what  he  says  himself,  and  the  solution 
will  be  apparent.  It  was,  he  tells  us  (v.  31),  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  be  in  a position  to  criticise  and 
refute  the  rival  theory.  In  other  words,  Parmenides  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a dialectician,  and  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  work  out  the  opposite  view,  for  just  the  same  reason 
that  Plato  found  it  necessary  to  write  in  dialogue.  The 
philosophy  of  Parmenides  is,  in  some  sort,  a critical 
philosophy,  and  criticism  must  have  an  object.  Of  course 
he  admitted  that  men  really  are  subject  to  all  the  illusions 
which  their  senses  present  to  them.  He  held  it  to  be  of 
vital  importance  that  they  should  get  behind  these  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  real  truth  of  things.  Further, 

-*  Forschutigen,  pp.  97-116,  where  the  passage  of  Aetios  about  to  be 
quoted  is  admirably  discussed.  Diels  (Ue.ber  die  dltesten  Philosophen- 
Kchulen  der  Oriechen,  in  Philos.  An/s.  Ed.  Zeller  gewidmet,  p.  253)  objects 
to  Tannery’s  revival  of  this  theory  on  the  ground  that  the  two  “forms” 
of  Parmenides  may  be  identified  with  the  Warm  and  the  Cold  of  Anaxi- 
mander, or  the  Rare  and  the  Dense  of  Anaximenes  ; but  the  dualism  of 
the  theory  seems  much  too  fundamental  and  decided  for  that.  In  his 
Empedok/es  und  Gorgias  ( Sitzungsber . der  Berl.  Akad.  1884,  p.  352), 
Diels  now  speaks  of  Parmenides  as  “ strongly  Pythagorising  in  his  A £«." 
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this  was  to  be  done  by  argument,  by  dialectic.  It  was, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  know  these  illusions  thoroughly; 
and,  to  this  end,  it  was  well  to  take  the  most  coherent 
account  of  them  that  had  been  given.  That  Parmenides, 
living  at  the  time  he  did,  and  in  Southern  Italy,  should 
have  looked  upon  the  Pythagorean  system  as  the  final 
explanation  of  the  world  that  could  be  given  from  the 
false  standpoint  of  the  senses,  is  only  natural.  We  may 
therefore  hope  to  get  from  him  some  information  as  to 
what  Pythagoreanism  really  was  in  his  day,  and  thus 
both  to  supplement  what  was  said  in  Chap.  II.  and  to 
prepare  for  the  inquiry  which  will  occupy  us  in  Chap.  YII. 

77.  The  view  that  the  Second  Part  of  the  poem  of  The  dualist 
Parmenides  is  nothing  but  a summary  of  contemporary  ° 110  0=>' 
Pythagorean  cosmology  is,  doubtless,  incapable  of  rigorous 
demonstration,  but  it  can  be  made  extremely  probable. 

The  entire  history  of  Pythagoreanism  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  B.c.  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
conjectural ; but,  if  we  find  in  Parmenides  ideas  which 
are  wholly  unconnected  with  his  own  view  of  the  world, 
and  if  we  find  precisely  the  same  ideas  in  later  Pytha- 
goreanism, the  most  natural  inference  will  surely  be  that 
the  later  Pythagoreans  derived  these  views  from  their 
predecessors,  and  that  they  formed  part  of  the  original 
stock-in-trade  of  the  society  to  which  they  belonged. 

This  will  only  be  confirmed  if  we  find  that  these  ideas 
are  simply  developments  of  those  parts  of  the  old  Ionian 
cosmology  which  had  been  rejected  by  Xenophanes. 

We  have  seen  (§  48)  how  the  latter  dropped  all  those 
parts  of  Anaximander’s  system  that  seemed  to  lead  to 
dualism,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  these 
were  just  what  Pythagoras  fixed  upon  and  worked  into 
his  own  system.  Pythagoras  came  from  Samos,  which 
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always  stood  in  the  closest  relations  with  Miletos ; and 
it  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  his  cosmological  views 
that  he  chiefly  displayed  his  originality.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  (§  42)  that  the  idea  of  the  world 
breathing  came  from  Anaximenes,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  traces  of  Anaximander  as  well. 

As  has  been  said  already,  the  fundamental  dualism  of 
the  Way  of  Opinion  certainly  creates  a presumption  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  system  described  in  it  is  early 
Pythagoreanism.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  were  no 
other  contemporary  dualists  to  whom  Parmenides  could 
have  referred.  The  question  that  now  arises  is  simply 
whether  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  particular  form 
of  dualism  with  which  we  have  to  do  here  can  or  can 
not  be  identified  with  that  which  we  are  justified  on 
other  grounds  in  ascribing  to  the  Pythagoreans  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.c. 

Now,  if  we  were  confined  to  what  Aristotle  tells  us  on 
this  subject,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  out  a 
case  ; but  his  statements  require,  as  usual,  to  be  examined 
with  a certain  amount  of  care.  He  tells  us,  first  of  all, 
that  the  two  elements  of  Parmenides  were  the  Warm  and 
the  Cold.25  In  this  he  is  so  far  justified  by  the  frag- 
ments that,  since  the  Fire  of  which  Parmenides  speaks 
is,  of  course,  warm,  the  other  element,  which  has  all  the 
opposite  qualities,  must  of  necessity  be  cold.  But,  never- 
theless, the  habitual  use  of  the  terms  “ the  warm  ” and 
“ the  cold  ” is  an  accommodation  to  Aristotle’s  own 
system.  In  Parmenides  himself  they  were  simply  one 
pair  of  attributes  amongst  others  which  distinguished  the 
two  “ forms.” 

25  To  0ipuov  xai  to  tj/vxpov.  Met.  A,  3.  984ft,  3 ; 5.  986ft,  31  ; Phys.  A, 
5.  188a,  20  ; Gen.  Corr.  A,  3.  318ft,  6 ; B,  3.  330ft,  14. 
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Still  more  misleading  is  Aristotle’s  identification  of 
these  with  Fire  and  Earth.20  It  is  not  quite  certain  that 
he  meant  to  say  Parmenides  himself  made  this  identifica- 
tion ;27  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  did, 
and  Theophastros  certainly  followed  him  in  this.28  It  is 
another  question  whether  it  is  accurate.  We  know  that 
the  earth  was  made  of  the  dense  element ; 29  and  the 
suggestion  of  Zeller,30  that  this  was  the  sole  basis  of  the 
theory,  is  in  every  way  probable.  Simplicius,  who  had 
the  poem  before  him  (§  71),  after  mentioning  Fire  and 
Earth,  at  once  adds  “ or  rather  Light  and  Darkness ; ” 31 
and  this  is  suggestive  enough.  Lastly,  Aristotle’s  identi- 
fication of  the  dense  element  with  “what  is  not,”32  the 
unreal  of  the  First  Part  of  the  poem,  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  view  that  it  is  earth,  though  it 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  justified  by  v.  114.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  the  second  of  the  two 
“ forms  ” which  “ should  have  been  left  out  ” is  the 
Pythagorean  Air  or  Void,  we  get  a very  good  explanation 
of  Aristotle’s  identification  of  it  with  “ what  is  not.” 
We  seem,  then,  on  the  whole,  to  be  justified  in  simply 
neglecting  the  identification  of  the  dense  element  with 
earth  altogether.33  The  further  statement  of  Theophrastos, 

28  Phys.  A,  5.  188a,  20  ; Met.  A,  5.  9866,  31  (R.  P.  99a). 

27  Brandis  {Comm.  Pleat.  167)  and  Karsten  {Reliquiae,  i.  222)  held  that 

Aristotle  merely  gave  this  as  his  own  inference  ; hut  Zeller  rightly  points 
out  that  we  must  not  press  the  words  oTo v vvf  ySv  Xiyuv. 

28  Phys.  Op.  fr.  6 ( Dox . p.  482  ; R.  P.  99a).  So  also  all  the  doxo- 
graphers  down  to  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  118  (after  Kleitomaclios).  R.  P.  ib. 

“y  Plut.  Strom,  fr.  5 {Dox.  p.  581):  \iyu  Si  twv  yjjv  <rou  ttvkvov  xarocppu'ivros 

uipo;  yiyovivcti . 

30  Zeller,  p.  520,  n.  1 (Eng.  trails,  p.  593,  n.  2). 

31  Phys.  25,  16  D.  3-  Met.  A,  5.  9866,  35  (R.  P.  99a). 

•i!  This  disposes  of  the  difficulty  which  Tannery  finds  here  {Science 
helline,  p.  226  sq.).  The  subtle  element  does  not,  we  shall  see,  correspond 
to  tlie  Unlimited,  but  to  the  Limit. 
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that  the  Warm  was  the  efficient  cause  and  the  Cold  the 
material  or  passive,34  is  intelligible  enough  if  we  identify 
them  with  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited  respectively ; 
but  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  his- 
torical. 

We  have  seen  that  Simplicius,  with  the  poem  of 
Parmenides  before  him,  corrects  Aristotle  by  substituting 
Light  and  Darkness  for  Fire  and  Earth,35  and  in  this  he 
is  amply  borne  out  by  the  fragments  which  he  quotes. 
Parmenides  himself  calls  one  “ form  ” Light,  Flame,  and 
and  Fire  (v.  11G,  122),  and  the  other  Night  (v.  119). 
We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these  can  be  identified 
with  the  Pythagorean  Limit  and  Unlimited.  We  have 
seen  good  reason  to  believe  (§  42)  that  the  idea  of  the 
world  breathing  really  belonged  to  the  earliest  form  of 
Pythagoreanism,30  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  this  “ boundless  breath  ” with  Darkness, 
which  stands  very  well  for  the  Unlimited.  “Air”  or 
mist  was  always  regarded  as  the  dark  element.37  And 
that  which  gives  definiteness  to  the  vague  darkness  is 
certainly  light  or  fire,  and  this  may  account  for  the 


34  Theoplir.  Phys.  Op.  fr.  6 ( Dox . p.  482 ; R.  P.  99a),  followed  by  the 
doxographers. 

35  See  n.  31. 

56  For  the  Aristotelian  references  to  this,  see  R.  P.  63  B,  d. 

37  Note  the  identification  of  the  dense  element  with  “air”  in  Pint. 
fill vm.,  quoted  n.  29 ; and  see  Schmidt,  Griechische  Synonymik,  § 35  : 
“The  idea  of  air,  as  we  understand  it,  was  unknown  in  early  antiquity  ; 
yet  wind  and  breath  suggested  a mysterious  something  that  filled  the 
space  above  the  land  and  the  water,  as  far  as  the  clouds  and  beyond  them. 
It  was  believed  that  this  element  was  apprehended  visibly  in  the  clouds, 
and  accordingly,  in  Homer,  the  word  inf)  signifies  the  mist  which  is 
extended  generally  over  all  the  earth,  showing  itself  as  the  bluish 
veil  which  obscures  objects  when  we  look  out  over  wide  stretches  of 
country.”  Cf.  Chap.  I.  § 26  and  Chap.  V.  § 85.  Darkness  was  first 
proclaimed  to  be  a mere  shadow  and  not  a real  thing  by  Empedokles 
(Chap.  III.  § 61). 
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prominence  given  to  that  element  by  Hippasos.88  We 
may  probably  conclude,  then,  that  the  Pythagorean  dis- 
tinction between  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited,  which  we 
shall  have  to  consider  later  (Chap.  VII.),  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  naively  realistic  form  which  Parmenides 
describes.  The  darkness  or  “air”  of  which  he  speaks 
is  simply  another  name  for  the  unreal,  of  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  First  Part  of  his  poem,  and  which  should 
have  been  left  out  altogether  (v.  113). 

78.  We  must  now  look  at  the  general  cosmical  view 
which  was  expounded  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  poem. 
The  fragments  are  scanty,  and  the  doxographical  tradition 
hard  to  interpret ; but  enough  remains  tojshow  that  here, 
too,  we  are  on  Pythagorean  ground.  All  discussion  of 
the  subject  must  start  from  the  following  important 
passage  of  Aetios  : — 

Parmenides  held  that  there  were  crowns  close  together  and 
encircling  one  another,  formed  of  the  rare  and  the  dense  element 
respectively,  and  that  between  these  there  were  other  mixed 
crowns  made  up  of  light  and  darkness.  That  which  surrounds 
them  all  was  solid  like  a wall,  and  under  it  is  a fiery  crown. 
That  which  is  the  midmost  of  all  the  crowns  is  also  solid,  and 
surrounded  in  turn  by  a fiery  circle.  The  central  circle  of  the 
mixed  crowns  is  the  cause  of  movement  and  becoming  to  all  the 
rest.  He  calls  it  “ the  goddess  who  directs  their  course,”  “ the 
Key-bearer,”  and  “Necessity.”  (Aet.  ii.  7.  1 ; R.  P.  101  D.) 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  “ crowns  ” 
of  which  Parmenides  spoke  are  certainly  not  spheres,  as 
is  often  supposed.  The  language  used  does  not  even 
suggest  that  the  outermost  of  all,  which  is  “ solid  like  a 
wall,”  is  so.  The  picture  presented  to  us  is  rather  that 
of  a number  of  concentric  rings  like  those  of  Anaximander 
(§  18);  and  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  details 
38  Arist.  Met.  A,  3.  984a,  7 ^R.  P.  47c). 
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that  this  view  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  fragments. 
The  great  difference  is  that,  according  to  Aetios,  the  rings 
described  by  Parmenides  were  closely  fitted  together 
without  any  interval  between  them.  They  were,  in  fact, 
just  like  a nest  of  cylindrical  boxes.  Now  this  last  com- 
parison is  actually  used  by  Plato  in  the  description  of 
the  Ivosmos  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  famous  Myth 
of  Er  the  Armenian,39  and  that  description  is  clearly 
Pythagorean  in  substance. 

Coming  to  details  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  solid  ring  on  the  outside  is  the  “outermost  Olympos  ” 
(v.  141),  a distinctively  Pythagorean  idea.  Immediately 
within  it  is  a fiery  circle,  the  Pythagorean  Ouranos 
(v.  137),  called  also  the  tether  by  Parmenides  (v.  141). 
If  we  can  trust  Aetios  so  far,  the  planet  Venus,  which 
Parmenides  identified  as  the  morning  and  evening  star,40 
the  sun,  and  the  fixed  stars  were  in  this  region.41  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  point  seems  rather 
doubtful.  The  solid  region  in  the  middle  is,  of  course, 
the  earth.  I see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  was 
regarded  as  spherical.42  If  it  was,  we  should  only,  so 

30  Rep.  x.  616  D.  Plato  calls  the  rings  <r< povlukoi,  not  xix\oi  (Anaxi- 
mander) or  tmQxvu!  (Parmenides) ; but,  in  any  case,  they  are  not  the 
spheres  which  played  so  important  a part  in  later  Greek  astronomy. 

40  So  Act.  ii.  15.  7 (confirmed  as  a doxographical  tradition  by  D.  L. 
viii.  14).  The  identification  of  the  morning  and  evening  star  was  also 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  (D.  L.  loc.  cit. ) ; and  this  so  far  confirms  our 
view.  Achilles  ( Dox . 19,  n.  2)  gave  the  priority  in  this  discovery  to  the 
poet  Ibykos  of  Rhegion,  who  was  at  Samos  in  the  days  of  Pythagoras,  and 
may  have  learnt  it  from  him. 

41  Aet.  ii.  1 5.  7. 

4-  ] ).  L.  ix.  21  certainly  says  so  ; but  that  passage  has  been  filtered 
through  a biographical  compendium  {Dox.  166).  From  viii.  48  we 
gather  that  the  word  used  by  Theophrastos  was  not  <rtpaip,Ms  but 
trpoyylXn,  which  would  apply  to  a ring  just  as  well  as  to  a sphere. 
Note  that  the  priority  in  this  matter  also  is  claimed  for  Pythagoras 
{Rhys.  Op.  fr.  17  ; Dox.  p.  492). 
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far  as  I can  see,  have  one  ring  formed  of  the  dense 
element,  namely,  the  outermost  Olympos,  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  we  are  told  by  Aetios  in  the  passage 
quoted  above.  We  shall  see  presently  that  there  is 
another  reason  for  regarding  the  earth  as  annular.  The 
liery  circle  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  simply  the 
luminous  atmosphere,  which  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dark  “ air  ” or  mist. 

Aetios  tells  us  that  between  these  encircling  rings  of 
the  rare  and  the  dense  element  there  were  mixed  crowns 
composed  of  both.  Here  we  have,  fortunately,  an  im- 
portant fragment  (v.  126  sqq.)  to  help  us.  Erom  this 
it  appears  that  these  crowns  are  really  made  up  of  a 
narrower  crown  of  fire,  surrounded  by  one  of  night, 
within  which  rushes  the  flame.  This  is  simply  the 
theory  of  Anaximander  (§  18),  and  nothing  can  be  more 
likely  than  that  Pythagoras  adopted  it  from  him.  We 
note,  however,  that  in  the  Myth  of  Er  the  planets  are 
no  longer  rings  of  fire  hidden,  except  at  a single  point,  by 
dense  rings  of  air,  but  apparently  globes  of  fire  situated 
at  a single  definite  point  on  the  rings.48  This  points,  doubt- 
less, to  a development  within  the  Pythagorean  society. 

In  the  same  fragment  which  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing, we  are  told  (v.  128)  that  “in  the  midst  of 
these  ” is  “ the  goddess  who  directs  the  course  of  all 
things.”  Aetios,  or  his  source,  very  naturally  took  this 
to  mean  “ in  the  middle  of  the  mixed  crowns,”  which 
have  just  been  described.  But  the  words  of  Parmenides 
himself  might  just  as  well  mean  “in  the  midst  of  all  the 
crowns  ” ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  centre  of  the  Kosmos, 
inside  the  circle  of  the  annular  earth.  What  is  more, 
Simplicius,  who  had  the  complete  poem  before  him, 

43  Rep.  x.  loc.  cit. 
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certainly  understood  that  this  goddess  was  in  the  centre.44 
Now,  here  again  we  have  a distinctively  Pythagorean 
idea,  that  of  the  Hestia  or  central  fire  (§  125).  Appar- 
ently Parmenides  went  on  to  describe  how  other  gods, 
beginning  with  Eros  (v.  133),  were  produced  from 
this.45 

Aetios  makes  some  other  mistakes  about  this  goddess 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  in  passing.  He  says 
she  was  called  “the  Key-bearer ” 4y  and  “Justice,”  which 
is  clearly  due  to  a confusion  with  the  goddess  who  opens 
the  gate  to  Parmenides  in  the  allegorical  introduction  to 
his  poem  (v.  14).  But,  if  we  were  not  in  a position 
to  explain  this  mistake,  what  floods  of  mystical  inter- 
pretation it  would  have  let  loose ! It  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  a key-bearing  goddess 
in  Egypt, — Thmei,  with  her  well-known  symbol,  would 
serve  the  turn  admirably, — and  Parmenides  would  be 
shown  up  as  a mere  plagiarist  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Aetios  says  that  the 
goddess  was  also  called  Necessity,  he  is  probably  right ; 
for  this  agrees  admirably  with  the  Myth  of  Er.47 

In  the  present  state  of  the  subject  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  venture  further  than  this  in  the  discussion 

44  Phys.  34,  14  D (R.  P.  101/;).  This  view  is  adopted  by  Kvische, 
Zeller,  and  Diels  ; but  how  they  can  accept  it  without  regarding  the 
earth  as  annular  I do  not  understand.  Cicero  (N.  D.  i.  11.  28;  R.  P. 
101;/)  makes  the  opposite  mistake  of  regarding  the  goddess  hersell  as  a 

< rrMpavri . 

45  Pliilodemos  (De  Piet.  68,  Gomperz ; Dnx.  p.  534)  tells  ns  that 
Parmenides  made  his  first  god  inanimate  (a  commonplace  of  Epicurean 
criticism),  and  identified  the  gods  begotten  of  it  with  the  passions  of 
men.  Cicero  (N.  D.  i.  11.  28  ; R.  P.  101c/)  mentions  in  particular  War, 
Discord,  and  Desire. 

■w  The  MSS.  of  Stobaios  have  xXnpoUzo*,  which  would  be  still  nior 
absurd  ; but  we  must  clearly  read  xXyStuxe*  with  Fiilleborn. 

47  Plato,  Rep.  x.  loc.  cit. 
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of  astronomical  details;48  I can  only  hope  that  the 
account  given  will  seem  intelligible  so  far,  and  that  the 
Pythagorean  character  of  the  system  expounded  has  been 
made  clear. 

79.  If  w’e  remember  that  Kroton,  in  the  fifth  century  rhysioiog'.cut 

theories. 

B.C.,  was  the  seat  of  a famous  medical  school,49  we  shall 
not  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  Pythagoreans  paid  some 
attention  to  the  human  body.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
name  of  the  Krotoniate  Alkmaion  has  been  handed  down 
as  representing  this  tendency  within  the  society,50  and 
we  are  accordingly  prepared  to  find  that  Parmenides,  in 
describing  the  views  of  his  contemporaries,  was  obliged 
to  say  something  on  physiological  as  well  as  cosmological 
matters. 

Man,  according  to  the  view  which  he  expounds,  first 
arose  from  the  primitive  slime.51  This  was  Anaximan- 
der’s view  (§  20),  and  may  well  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Pythagoreans.  Further,  he  was  composed,  like  every- 
thing else,  of  the  warm  and  the  cold  element.  In  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  generation,  Parmenides  attacked  the 


48  The  following  points  may  be  noted  among  those  which  require 
further  examination.  The  sun  and  moon,  which  were  of  tire  (Aet.  ii. 
20.  8,  25.  3),  were  said  to  be  equal  in  size,  and  the  moon  derived  its  light 
from  the  sun  (ib.  26.  2).  This  was  because  some  of  the  dark  element  was 
mingled  with  its  fiery  substance,  whence,  too,  it  was  called 

{ib.  30.  4).  Both  sun  ami  moon  were  separated  off  from  the  Milky  Way 
{ib.  20.  8a),  which  derives  its  peculiar  colour  from  tho  mixture  of  the 
dense  and  the  rare  in  it. 

49  Herod,  iii.  131.  The  physician  Demokedes  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Pythagorean  Milo  (ib.  137). 

50  D.  L.  viii.  83  (11.  P.  55c).  It  is  true,  as  Krische  observes  ( Forsch . 
p.  69),  that  Aristotle  (Mat.  A,  5.  986a,  27  sqq.)  does  not  say  that  Alk- 
maion was  a Pythagorean  ; he  rather  implies  that  he  was  not.  But  this 
merely  moans  that  Aristotle  did  not  find  in  his  teaching  any  trace  of  the 
later  Pythagorean  ism  which  he  knew. 

31  D.  L.  ix.  22  (R.  P.  102  A),  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Basel  edition, 
iXt/as  for  fi\  lout. 
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question  of  what  determines  the  sex  of  the  offspring 
males  came  from  the  right,  and  females  from  the  left 
side  (v.  150).52  Women  had  more  of  the  warm  element, 
and  men  more  of  the  cold,53  a view  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  Empedokles  (§  94). 

Parmenides  is  classed  by  Theophrastos 54  with  those 
who  explained  perception  by  similars.  It  is  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  warm  or  the  cold  element  in  a man  that 
determines  the  character  of  his  thought  (v.  146  sqq.).55 
heath  is  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  fiery  element, 
but  even  corpses  retain  a perception  of  what  is  cold 
and  dark.50 

In  all  this  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  an  interest  in 
biological  matters  which  continued  to  grow  steadily  in 
the  hands  of  Empedokles  and  others  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  period,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
ascribing  this  to  the  influence  of  the  Pythagorising 
Asklepiads  of  Kroton.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  which  the  dialectic  of  Parmenides’ 
First  Part  had  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  philosophy. 

Some  verses  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject  have  been  preserved 
in  a Latin  translation  by  Cadius  Aurelianus  (fifth  century  a.d.),  Da  viorb. 
chron.  iv.  9 (R.  P.  102a).  Cf.  Aet.  v.  7.  4,  along  with  the  remarks  of 
Diels  ( Dox . p.  194). 

53  Arist.  Part.  An.  B,  2.  648a,  28;  Gan.  An.  a,  1.  765J,  19.  With  this 
is  connected  the  statement  that  women  first  arose  in  the  south,  and  men 
in  the  north  (Aet.  v.  7.  2). 

•',4  Da  Sens.  1. 

55  "phe  words  to  y&p  orx'iov  'am  \oy<ucc  (v.,149)  are  correctly  paraphrased 
by  Theophr.  da  Sens.  3 : *«t a.  to  vvtpfictXXov  s<tt<v  v yvans  (R.  P . 102  C);  cf. 
Alex,  in  Met.  p.  263,  Bonitz  : to;  iii  xa.T*  TO  orXi ova£«v  xa)  irixpaTouv  iv  Tti 
<ru fj.tt.Tixn  'SiaS'ar u auTou  (sc.  tou  Qpovut)  ynopitvou.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  extraordinary  mistake  Hegel  makes  about  this 
(Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  27/ )• 

M Theophr.  DeSens.  4 (R.  P.  102  C). 
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EMPEDOKLES  OF  AKEAGAS. 

80.  The  belief  that  all  things  must  be  fundamentally  Pluralism, 
one  thing,  was  common  to  all  the  philosophers  we  have 
hitherto  studied.  The  earliest  had  held  that  the  different 
substances  which  we  perceive  in  the  world  were  all  mere 
passing  forms  of  some  one  underlying  substance,  be  it 
Water,  or  Air,  or  Fire,  or  something  which  is  none  of 
these.  But  now  Parmenides  has  shown  that,  if  we  are 
serious  in  holding  that  this  one  substance  really  is, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  abandon  the  idea  that  it 
can  take  different  forms.  The  senses,  which  present  to 
us  a world  of  change  and  multiplicity,  are  deceitful. 

From  this  conclusion  there  was  no  escape ; the  time  was 
still  to  come  when  philosophers  would  seek  the  unity  of 
the  world  in  something  which,  from  its  very  nature,  the 
senses  could  never  perceive.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  One  of  Parmenides  is  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  so  per- 
ceived ; but  that  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  senses. 

We  have  not  yet  got  to  the  stage  where  it  is  possible  to 
regard  the  same  world  as  one  for  thought  though  many 
for  sense.  The  One,  it  still  seemed,  could  not  co-exist 
with  the  Many. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  from  the  time  of  Parmenides 
to  that  of  Plato,  all  thinkers  in  whose  hands  philosophy 
made  any  real  progress  abandoned  the  monistic  hypo- 
thesis. Those  who  still  held  by  it  for  the  most  part 
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adopted  a purely  critical  attitude,  and  confined  them- 
selves to  a dialectical  defence  of  the  theory  of  Parmenides 
against  the  new  views.  Some  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Herakleitos  in  an  exaggerated  form ; some  continued  to 
expound  the  systems  of  the  early  Milesians.  This,  of 
course,  showed  a want  of  true  insight  into  the  problem ; 
hut  even  those  philosophers  who  saw  that  Parmenides 
could  not  be  left  unanswered,  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
their  predecessors  in  power  and  thoroughness.  Philosophy 
does  well,  no  doubt,  to  reject  a “ cheap  and  easy  Monism,” 
which  simply  sets  the  problem  of  multiplicity  aside ; but 
it  cannot  with  impunity  lose  sight  of  what  must  always 
be  its  ultimate  end,  the  interpretation  of  the  world  as  a 
single  whole.  The  corporealist  hypothesis  had  proved 
itself  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  a monistic  structure, 
and  no  other  was  available  till  the  discussions  of  the 
“ Sophists  ” and  Sokrates  suggested  to  Plato  that  a thing 
might  be  real  without  being  a body.  Meanwhile,  a 
thoroughgoing  pluralism,  that  is  to  say,  an  atomic  theory, 
might  have  some  value,  if  not  as  a final  explanation  of 
the  world,  yet  at  least  as  an  intelligible  view  of  a part  of 
it.  Any  pluralism,  on  the  other  hand,  which  stops  short 
of  the  atoms,  like  that  of  Empedokles  and  Anaxagoras, 
will  achieve  no  permanent  result,  however  many  may  be 
the  brilliant  aper^us  which  it  embodies.  It  will  still 
remain  an  attempt  to  reconcile  two  things  which  cannot 
be  reconciled,  and  may  always,  therefore,  be  developed 
into  contradictions  and  paradoxes. 

Life  of  Empe-  81.  Empedokles  was  a citizen  of  Akragas  in  Sicily. 

Ilis  father’s  name,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  was 
Meton.1  His  grandfather,  also  called  Empedokles,  had 

1 Tlic  name  is  amply  attested  l>y  Aetios  (i.e.  Thcophrastos),  i.  3.  20 
(R.  P.  131  A),  by  Timaios,  and  by  Apollodoros.  Satyros,  however,  called 
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won  a victory  in  the  horse-race  at  Olympia  in  01.  LXXI. 
(496  r.c.).2  This  proves  that  the  family  was  both  illus- 
trious and  public-spirited.  To  breed  horses  for  the  great 
names  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  public 
munificence,  not  as  a sign  of  private  ostentation  and 
vanity. 

Apollodoros  fixed  the  floruit  of  Einpedokles  in  01. 
LXXXIV.  (444  B.c.).  This  is  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Thourioi;  and  it  appears  from  the  quotation  in  Diogenes 
that  it  was  selected  simply  on  account  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  almost  contemporary  biographer,  Glaukos  of 
Ehegion,  that  Empedokles  visited  the  new  city  shortly 
after  its  foundation.  The  date  thus  arrived  at,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  statements  of  Aristotle  and  Herak- 
leides  that  Empedokles  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  would 
yield  the  result  that  he  was  born  in  484  and  died  in 
424  B.c.3  But  we  are  in  no  way  bound  to  believe  that 
Empedokles  was  just  forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  that 
event  in  his  life  which  can  most  easily  be  dated.  This 
is  the  assumption  made  by  Apollodoros;  but  there  are,  as 
Zeller  has  pointed  out,  and  Diels  now  admits,  a number 
of  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  date  he  thus  arrives  at  is 

him  Exainetos.  There  was  an  Olympic  victor  of  that  name  in  01.  XCII., 
who  was  also  a citizen  of  Akragas  (Diod.  xiii.  82),  and  this  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  mistake.  A letter,  professing  to  he  from  the  pen  of  Telauges, 
son  of  Pythagoras,  and  addressed  to  Philolaos,  called  Empedokles  the  son 
of  Archinomos  (D.  L.  viii.  53) ; but  this  letter,  as  Neanthes  of  Kyzikos 
observed,  deserves  no  credit  (R.  P.  129 d).  It  appears  to  have  formed 
part  of  a forged  correspondence  intended  to  connect  Empedokles  with  the 
Pythagoreans  (cf.  R.  P.  48  A,  b,  and  n.  12,  below). 

2 For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Apollodoros  (D.  L.  viii.  52  ; R.  P. 
129),  who  follows  the  Olympic  Victors  of  Eratosthenes,  who  in  turn 
appealed  to  Aristotle.  Herakleides  of  Pontos,  in  his  n^l  t'oruv  (n.  14), 
spoke  of  the  elder  Empedokles  as  a “ breeder  of  horses  ” (R.  P.  129a);  and 
Timaios  mentioned  him  as  a distinguished  man  in  his  Fifteenth  Book. 
Later  writers,  of  course,  made  Empedokles  himself  the  Olympic  victor. 

3 R.  P.  129. 
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too  late  by  some  eight  or  ten  years.4  It  is,  indeed,  most 
likely  that  Empedokles  did  not  go  to  Thourioi  till  after 
his  banishment  from  Akragas,  and  he  was  probably  more 
than  forty  years  old  when  that  happened.  All,  therefore, 
that  we  can  be  said  to  know  of  his  date  is,  that  his  grand- 
father was  still  vigorous  in  496  B.C.;  that  he  himself  was 
active  at  Akragas  after  472,  the  date  of  Theron’s  death; 
and  that  he  died  later  than  444  B.c. 

Even  these  indications  are  enough  to  show  that  his 
boyhood  must  have  coincided  with  the  reign  of  Theron, 
the  tyrant  who  co-operated  with  Gelon  of  Syracuse  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Himera,  and  under 
whom  Akragas  attained  to  such  a height  of  splendour  and 
prosperity.  Theron’s  son  and  successor,  Thrasydaios,  was, 
however,  a man  of  a very  different  character.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Akragas,  he  had  ruled  in  his 
father’s  name  at  Himera,  and  had  completely  estranged 
the  affections  of  the  inhabitants.  Theron  died  in  472  B.c., 
Thrasydaios  came  to  rule  in  his  stead,  and  at  once  dis- 
played all  the  vices  and  follies  usual  in  the  second  holder 
of  a usurped  dominion.  After  a disastrous  war  with 
Hieron  of  Syracuse,  he  wras  driven  out ; and  Akragas 
enjoyed  a free  government  till  it  fell  before  the  Cartha- 
ginians more  than  half  a century  later.5 

In  the  political  events  of  the  next  few  years,  Empe- 
dokles certainly  played  an  important  part ; but  our  infor- 
mation as  to  those  events  is  of  a very  unsatisfactory 


* Diels,  Empedokles  und  Gorijias,  n.  i ( Silzumjsber . d.  K.  Preuss  Akad. 
1884).  Theophrastos  said  that  Empedokles  was  born  “not  long  after 
Anaxagoras  ” (Dox.  p.  477,  17m)  ; and  Alkidamas  made  him  the  fellow- 
pupil  of  Zeno  under  Parmenides,  and  the  teacher  of  Gorgias  (see  below, 
m.  18).  Now  Gorgias  was  a little  older  than  Antiphon  ( b . 01.  LXX.),  so  it 
is  clear  we  must  go  back  at  least  to  490  n.C.  for  the  birth  ol  Empedokos. 

6 On  all  this  see  Professor  Freeman’s  History  of  Sicily. 
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kind.  Diogenes  has  extracted  from  the  Sicilian  historian 
Timaios  one  or  two  stories  illustrating  the  political  action 
of  Empedokles.  These  stories  are  obviously  genuine 
popular  traditions  picked  up  by  Timaios  himself  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards ; but,  like  all  popular 
traditions,  they  are  somewhat  confused.  The  picturesque 
incidents  are  remembered,  but  the  essential  parts  of  the 
story,  which  alone  could  make  it  intelligible,  are  dropped 
altogether.  Still,  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  “ collector 
of  old  wives’  tales,”  0 as  sneering  critics  called  him,  has  not 
attempted  to  rationalise  the  traditions,  but  has  enabled  us 
to  measure  the  historical  importance  of  Empedokles  for 
ourselves  by  giving  us  a glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  he  was 
pictured  by  the  great-grandchildren  of  his  contemporaries. 

We  read,  then,6 7  that  once  he  was  invited  to  sup  with 
one  of  the  “ rulers.”  Tradition  delights  in  such  vague 
titles.  “ The  supper  was  well  advanced,  but  no  drink 
was  brought  in.  The  rest  of  the  company  said  nothing, 
but  Empedokles  was  righteously  indignant,  and  insisted 
on  wine  being  produced.  The  host,  however,  said  he  was 
waiting  for  the  serjeant  of  the  Council.  When  that 
official  arrived,  he  was  appointed  ruler  of  the  feast.  The 
host,  of  course,  appointed  him.  Thereupon  he  began  to 
give  hints  of  an  incipient  tyranny.  He  ordered  the 
company  either  to  drink  or  have  the  wine  poured  over 
their  heads.  At  the  time,  Empedokles  said  nothing,  but 
next  day  he  led  both  of  them  before  the  court,  and  had 
them  condemned  and  put  to  death — both  the  man  who 
asked  him  to  supper  and  the  ruler  of  the  feast.”  Surely 
a sharp  punishment  for  so  slight  a display  of  incivismc  ! 

6 He  is  called  yfa.aauxy.iy.rpla.  in  Souidas,  x.v.  The  view  taken  in  the 
text  as  to  the  value  of  his  evidence  is  that  of  Holm. 

' Timaios,  fr.  88a  (ap.  D.  L.  viii.  63),  F.  H.  G.  i.  p.  214. 
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And  yet  the  story,  unintelligible  as  it  is,  has  its  value 
as  showing  that  Empedokles  was  remembered  long  after 
as  an  uncompromising  champion  of  democratic  equality. 
The  next  tale  is  like  it.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  Empe- 
dokles  prevented  the  Council  from  granting  his  friend 
Akron  a piece  of  land  for  a family  sepulchre,  on  the 
ground  of  his  eminence  in  medicine,  and  supported  his 
objection  by  a punning  epigram.8  Lastly,  we  are  told 
he  broke  up  the  assembly  of  the  Thousand — doubtless 
some  oligarchical  association  or  club.9  It  was  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this  that  he  was  offered  the  king- 
ship,  which  Aristotle  tells  us  he  refused.10  At  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Empedokles  was  the  great 
democratic  leader  at  Akragas  in  those  days,  though  we 
have  no  clear  knowledge  of  what  he  did. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  public  character  of 
Empedokles  which  Timaios  found  it  hard  to  reconcile 
with  his  political  views.  He  claimed  to  be  a god,  and  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  that  capacity. 
Of  this  the  fragments  from  the  Purifications  furnish  ample 
evidence.  The  fact  is  that  Empedokles  was  not  a mere 
statesman ; he  had  also  a good  deal  of  the  “ medicine- 
man ” about  him.  According  to  Satyros,  who  most  likely 
followed  Alkidamas,11  Gorgias  actually  affirmed  that  he 

8 D.  L.  viii.  65.  The  epigram  runs  thus — 

ctxpov  \*rpov  ’Axputv  A xpxyavnvov  fetrpGS  ocxpott 
xpvorru  xpvptvos  axpog  vrarpi^og  axporarr,;. 

9 Timaios,  fr.  88  (ap.  D.  L.  viii.  66),  F.  H.  G.  i.  p.  213.  The  text  runs  : 

vffTtfov  Si  o ’’E.fJ.T.  xui  to  tuv  %ikiuv  u6 four fia  xa-Tikum,  vutirrus  sti  i«|  Tfta. 

The  word  hardly  suggests  a legal  council,  and  rmuriw  is  most 

naturally  used  of  a conspiracy.  For  i<r<  irti  Tpla  I would  suggest 
vovripla,  or  some  such  phrase. 

10  D.  L.  viii.  63.  Probably  Aristotle  mentioned  this  in  his  Sophist; 
cf.  n.  16. 

11  D.  L.  viii.  59  (R.  P.  129).  Diels  suggests  ( Emp . u.  Gor<j.  p.  358) 
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had  been  present  when  his  master  was  performing  his 
magical  tricks.  We  have  seen  in  Chap.  II.  what  this  sort 
of  thing  means,  and  we  need  not  here  repeat  what  was 
said  there  on  the  causes  and  character  of  the  religious 
movements  so  common  in  this  period  of  Greek  history. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  religious 
activity  of  Empedokles  that  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  Otto  Kern  has  shown  very  strong  reasons  indeed 
for  believing  that  he  knew  and  constantly  imitated  the 
so-called  Rhapsodic  Thcogony,  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
partially  preserved  by  Damaskios.12  If  this  be  so,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  believing  also  that  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  great  Orphic  sect  which  was  so  powerful 
in  Hellas  at  this  time.  Everything  seems  to  point  to 
this  conclusion,  and  the  subject  is  most  important  for 
the  historian  of  Greek  religion.  Here  it  only  comes  in 
incidentally.  We  must  remember  that  Empedokles  was 
an  Orphic  preacher  if  we  wish  to  form  a just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  man ; yet  it  is  not  as  a religious  teacher 
that  we  have  to  consider  him  at  present,  but  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  scientific  tradition  which  starts  from 
Thales.  We  should  only  confuse  matters  by  bringing  the 
Orphic  theology  into  a history  of  philosophy  ; for  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  science  was  purely  external. 

that  the  tputnitis  of  Alkidamas  was  a dialogue,  in  which  Gorgias  was  the 
chief  speaker. 

12  See  Introd.  n.  5,  and  0.  Kern,  Empedokles  und  die  Orphiker  {Arch. 
i.  p.  498  sqq.).  The  view  that  Empedokles  was  not  an  Orphic,  but  a 
Pythagorean,  is,  however,  as  old  as  Tinmios,  who  said  (D.  L.  viii.  54  ; 
It.  P.  129)  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Order  for  “appropriating  dis- 
courses.” Nea tithes  of  Kyzikos  added  that  the  Pythagoreans  in  con- 
sequence made  a rule  never  to  impart  their  secrets  to  a maker  of  verses 
(It.  P.  129cZ).  All  this  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  theory  of  an  esoteric 
Pythagorean  doctrine  (Chap.  II.  § 36).  The  forged  letters  which  made 
Empedokles  a disciple  of  Hippasos  and  Brontinos  were  rejected  even  bv 
Neanthes. 
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Diogenes  relates  a number  of  marvels  performed  by 
Empedokles.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  nothing  but 
inlerences  from  his  own  writings,  on  much  the  same  level 
as  the  anecdotes  of  Herakleitos  discussed  above  (§  50, 

5).  Timaios  related  how  Empedokles  had  weakened 
the  force  of  the  etesian  winds  by  hanging  bags  of 
asses’  skins  on  the  trees  to  catch  them.  He  had 
certainly  said,  in  his  exaggerated  way,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  science  as  taught  by  him  would  enable  his 
disciple  to  control  the  winds  (v.  26);  and  this,  along 
with  the  fabled  windbags  of  Aiolos,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  tale.13  We  are  also  told  how  Empe- 
dokles brought  back  to  life  a woman  who  had  been 
breathless  for  thirty  days.  The  verse  where  he  asserts 
that  his  teaching  will  enable  Pausanias  to  bring  the 
dead  back  from  Hades  (v.  32)  shows  how  this  statement 
may  have  arisen.14  Again,  we  hear  that  he  sweetened 
the  pestilent  marsh  between  Selinous  and  the  sea  by 
diverting  the  rivers  Hypsas  and  Selinos  into  it.  We 
know  from  coins  that  this  purification  of  the  marshes 
actually  took  place,  but  we  may  doubt  whether  it  was 
attributed  to  Empedokles  till  a later  time.15 

We  see,  then,  that  the  anecdotes  which  have  come 
down  to  us  with  regard  to  the  political  action  and  the 
miraculous  achievements  of  Empedokles  have  no  very 

13  I follow  the  wilder  form  of  the  story  given  by  D.  L.  viii.  60,  and  not 
the  rationalised  version  of  Plutarch  ( Adv . Col.  1126).  The  epithets 
aXi^xvifias  and  xuXvravifias  were  perhaps  bestowed  by  some  sillographer 
in  mockery  ; cf.  inpxtxoirns. 

14  The  Hs/ji  view  of  Herakleides,  from  which  it  is  derived,  seems  to 
have  been  a sort  of  philosophical  romance.  The  words  are  (D.  L.  viii.  60) : 

'HpccxX‘.fir<;  Si  iv  ru  TUp'i  viffuv  <p*l ri  xa'i  uQwyrKMtrfat  aurtv  t«  Tipi  t«> 

etTvovv. 

15  For  these  coins  see  Head,  Historia  Xumonim,  p.  147  sqq.  Karsten 
thought  that  Empedokles  was  actually  represented  on  them,  but  the  view 
of  Eekhel  (Doclr.  Nil  mm.  i.  239)  is  now  accepted  by  the  best  authorities. 
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solid  basis.  But  they  undoubtedly  point  to  something 
real ; and  Aristotle  was  able  to  ascribe  to  Empedokles 
the  beginnings  of  Rhetoric,18  while  Galen  makes  him  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  school  of  Medicine.17 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  traditional  account  of 
the  life  of  Empedokles  we  hear  surprisingly  little  of  his 
theory  of  nature.  The  only  hints  we  get  of  it  are  in 
certain  statements  as  to  his  teachers.  Alkidamas,  who 
had  good  opportunities  of  knowing,  made  him  a fellow- 
student  with  Zeno  under  Parmenides.  This  is  both 
possible  and  likely.18  Theophrastos  also  made  him  a 
follower  and  imitator  of  Parmenides.19  But  the  further 
statement  of  Alkidamas,  that  Empedokles  “ heard  ” Pytha- 
goras, must  rest  upon  some  confusion,20  and  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  he  knew  anything  of  Anaxagoras.21 

Tradition  told  many  marvels  as  to  the  death  of  Empe- 
dokles. He  was  supposed,  as  every  one  knows,  to  have 
leapt  into  the  crater  of  Etna  that  he  might  be  deemed 


18  Aristotle’s  Sophist,  ap.  Sext.  Math.  vii.  6,  and  D.  L.  viii.  57  (R.  P. 
129<7) ; cf.  Quint,  hist.  Or.  iii.  1.  8.  Diels  has  shown  (Emp.  u.  Gorg.) 
that  many  of  the  rhetorical  artifices  of  Gorgias  are  already  to  be  found  in 
the  poem  of  Empedokles.  Our  oldest  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Gorgias  was  a pupil  of  Empedokles  is  Satyros  (R.  P.  129) ; but  he 
seems  to  have  derived  his  information  from  Alkidamas,  the  pupil  of 
Gorgias  himself. 

17  Tlierap.  1 ; Pliny  ( IT.  AT.  xxix.  3)  speaks  of  Akron  as  the  founder  of 
the  Empirical  sect,  and  says  that  its  adherents  were  Empedoclis  physici 
auctoritate  commendati.  The  medical  work  in  prose  which  went  at 
Alexandria  by  the  name  of  Empedokles  ( n . 28)  was  doubtless  forged  by 
the  empiricists  to  give  additional  weight  to  this  tradition. 

18  For  the  dates  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  see  Chap.  IV.  § 70,  and 
Chap.  VIII.  § 129. 

19  Ap.  D.  L.  viii.  53  (R.  P.  129). 

20  Perhaps  Alkidamas  said  “the  Pythagoreans  this  is  a very  common 
source  of  error. 

21  It  is  tme  that  Anaxagoras  was  a little  older  than  Empedokles,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  he  borrowed  from  his  younger  contemporary  than  vice 
versa.  See  below,  Chap.  VI.  § 103. 
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a god.  This  appears  to  be  a malicious  invention 22 
designed  to  counteract  the  effect  of  another  tale  set  on 
foot  by  his  adherents  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
snatched  up  to  heaven  in  the  night.23  Both  stories 
would  easily  get  accepted  ; for  there  was  no  local  tradi- 
tion at  all  as  to  the  death  of  Empedokles.  He  did  not 
die  in  Sicily,  but  in  the  Peloponnese,  or,  perhaps,  at 
Thourioi.  He  had  gone,  it  seems,  to  Olympia,  the  scene 
of  his  grandfather’s  triumph,  in  order  to  have  his 
religious  poem  recited  to  the  Hellenes;  his  political 
enemies  were  able  to  prevent  his  return,  and  he  was 
seen  in  Sicily  no  more.24 

82.  Empedokles  was  the  second  philosopher  to  ex- 
pound his  system  in  verse,  if,  as  is  only  right,  we  leave 
the  satirist  Xenophanes  out  of  account.  He  was  also 
the  last  among  the  Greeks ; for  the  forged  Pythagorean 
poems  may  be  neglected.  In  antiquity,  the  poems  of 
Parmenides  and  Lucretius  are  the  only  other  instances 
of  the  same  thing;  and  Lucretius  imitates  Empedokles, 
just  as  Empedokles  imitated  Parmenides.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  poetry  is  quite  unsuited  for  philosophical  or 
scientific  writing.  It  was  not,  as  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  the  form  in  which  philosophy  first  appeared ; 
for  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Herakleitos  wrote  in 
prose,  or  what  was  meant  for  prose.  The  adoption  of 

22  R.  P.  129/t.  The  story  is  always  told  with  a hostile  purpose.  In 
one  of  the  absurd  epigrams  in  D.  L.  viii.  75,  it  is  suggested  that  Emp. 
went  up  to  study  the  crater  and  fell  in  by  accident ; and  this  view  is 
actually  adopted  by  Bayle. 

23  R.  P.  ib.  This  was  the  story  told  by  Herakleides  of  Pontos. 

24  Timaios  took  the  trouble  to  refute  the  common  stories  at  some  length 
(D.  L.  viii.  71  sq.  ; R.  P.  ib.).  He  was  quite  positive  that  Emp.  never 
returned  to  Sicily.  Nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  that,  when  wander- 
ing as  an  exile  in  the  Peloponnese,  he  should  have  seized  the  opportunity 
of  joining  the  colony  at  Thourioi,  which  was  a harbour  for  many  of  the 
‘ ‘ sophists  ” of  this  time. 
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poetry  as  a vehicle  for  their  teaching  by  Parmenides  and 
Empedokles  was  due  to  purely  accidental  causes.  These 
were,  first,  the  vogue  of  the  quasi-philosophical  satire  of 
Sicily,  represented  by  Xenophanes  and  Epicharmos ; and, 
secondly,  the  use  of  the  metrical  form  in  the  productions 
of  the  Orphic  sect. 

Of  course,  the  poetical  imagery  creates  a difficulty 
for  the  interpreter;  but  we  should  probably  be  wrong 
in  rating  this  too  highly.  It  cannot  be'  said  that  it  is 
much  harder  to  extract  the  philosophical  kernel  from 
the  verses  of  Empedoldes  than  from  the  prose  of  Herak- 
leitos.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  prose  now,  and  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  it  was  much  harder.  Even  Anaxagoras 
wrote  an  intolerable  style,  and  a fairly  good  philosophical 
prose  is  to  he  found  first  in  Melissos  and  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  poetical  merit  of  Empedokles.  The  panegyric  of 
Lucretius  is  well  known.25  Aristotle  says  in  one  place 
that  Empedokles  and  Homer  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  metre ; in  another,  that  Empedokles  was  “ most 
Homeric.” 26  To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  was  a genuine  poet,  far  more  so  than  Parmenides. 

No  one  doubts  nowadays  that  Lucretius  was  one,  and 
Empedokles  really  resembles  him  very  closely.  Pessim- 
ism leads  itself  to  imaginative  treatment,  and,  besides, 
Empedokles  was  a man  of  extremely  vivid  perceptions. 

83.  We  have  more  abundant  remains  of  the  writings  The  remains, 
of  Empedokles  than  of  any  other  early  Greek  philosopher. 

If  we  may  trust  our  manuscripts  of  Diogenes  and  of 
Souidas,  the  librarians  of  Alexandria  estimated  the  Poem 

25  Lucr.  i.  716  sqq. 

26  Poet.  1.  14176,  18;  cf.  fr.  59,  14856,  8. 
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on  Nature,  and  the  Purifications  together  as  5000  verses, 
of  which  about  2000  belonged  to  the  former  work.27  Stein 
succeeded  in  getting  together  451  verses,  of  which  he 
refers  351  to  the  cosmological  work,  and  only  100  to 
the  religious.  Besides  the  two  poems,  the  Alexandrian 
scholars  possessed  a prose  work  of  GOO  lines  on  medicine 
ascribed  to  Empedokles.  This  was  no  doubt  spurious.28 
The  tragedies  and  other  poems  which  were  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  philosopher  seem  really  to  belong  to  a 
younger  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  by  Souidas 
to  have  been  his  grandson.29 

1 give  the  remains  of  the  two  poems  as  they  are 
arranged  by  Stein  : — 


BOOK  I. 

And  do  thou  give  ear,  Pausanias,  son  of  Ancliitos  the 
wise ! 30 


For  straitened  are  the  powers  with  which  their  bodily  parts 
are  endowed,  and  many  are  the  woes  that  burst  in  on  them  and 
blunt  the  edge  of  their  careful  thoughts ! They  behold  but  a 
brief  span  of  a life  that  is  no  life,  and,  doomed  to  swift  death, 
are  borne  away  and  fly  off  like  smoke.  Each  is  convinced  of 


27  D.  L.  viii.  77  ; cf.  Souidas,  x.v. 

-8  See  above,  n.  17,  and  Stein,  Empedocles,  p.  7. 

29  Hieronymos  of  Rhodes  declared  (D.  L.  viii.  48)  that  he  had  met  with 
forty-three  of  these  tragedies ; but  see  Stein,  loc.  cil.  The  poem  on  the 
Persian  Wars,  which  Hieronymos  also  refers  to  (D.  L.  viii.  57),  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  an  old  corruption  in  the  text  of  Arist.  Probl.  9296,  16, 
where  Bekker  still  reads  i*  to7s  eiiprntois.  The  same  passage,  however,  is 
said  to  occur  e»  roTs  <puriKo7s,  in  Meteov.  *x,  4.  382a  1,  though  theie,  too,  E1* 
reads  Tlipirixois. 

30  The  poem  opens  with  an  address  to  Pausanias  of  Gela,  insisting  (1) 
upon  the  hopelessness  of  complete  knowledge  and  the  necessity  for  in- 
vestigation of  detail  (vv.  2-23),  while  at  the  same  time  (2)  presenting  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  the  results  that  this  investigation  will  achieve 
(vv.  24-32). 
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that  alone  which  he  has  chanced  upon  as  he  is  hurried  to  and 
fro,  and  idly  fancies  he  has  found  the  whole.  So  hardly  can 
these  things  be  seen  by  the  eyes  or  heard  by  the  ears  of  men, 
so  hardly  grasped  by  their  mind  ! Thou,31  then,  since  thou 
hast  found  thy  way  hither,  shalt  learn  no  more  than  mortal  10 
mind  has  seen.32  R.  P.  130. 

• ••••••* 

But,  0 ye  gods,  turn  aside  from  my  tongue  the  madness  of 
those  men.33  Hallow  my  lips  and  make  a pure  stream  flow  from 
them!  And  thee,  much-wooed,  white-armed  Virgin  Muse,  do 
I beseech,  that  I may  hear  what  is  lawful  for  the  children  of  a 
day!  Speed  me  on  my  way  from  the  abode  of  Holiness  and  15 
drive  my  willing  car ! Constrain  me  not  to  win  garlands  of 
honour  and  glory  at  the  hands  of  mortals  on  condition  of 
speaking  in  my  pride  beyond  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and 
only  so  to  gain  a seat  upon  the  heights  of  wisdom.  R.  P.  ib. 

Go  to  now,  consider  with  all  thy  powers  in  what  way  each 
thing  is  clear.  Hold  nothing  that  thou  seest  in  greater  credit  20 
than  what  thou  hearest,  nor  value  thy  resounding  ear  above  the 
clear  instructions  of  thy  tongue;34  and  do  not  withhold  thy 
confidence  in  any  of  thy  other  bodily  parts  by  which  there 
is  an  opening  for  understanding,35  but  consider  everything 
in  the  way  it  is  clear.  R.  P.  ib. 


31  The  person  here  addressed  is  still  Pausanias,  and  the  speaker  Empe- 
dokles.  The  view  of  Bcrgk  and  others,  that  a goddess  is  the  speaker,  as 
with  Parmenides,  is  refuted  by  the  invocation  at  the  beginning  of  Book 
III.  (vv.  33S-341),  which  has  been  recovered  from  Hippolytos  since  Berglc 
wrote.  Besides,  the  participles,  etc.,  are  masculine  throughout.  See 
Stein,  Empedoclis  Fratjmenta,  p.  19  sqq. 

32  I adopt  Panzerbieter’s  ovum*  for  opupiv. 

33  No  doubt  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides.  I believe  that  v.  146  sqq. 
should  be  inserted  here. 

31  The  sense  of  taste,  not  speech.  So  already  Karsten,  after  Schneider, 
Lex.  Gr. 

35  I follow  Stein  in  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  (comma  after  vor,cra.i 
and  aAXaiv  closely  with  yuiuv).  Zeller  puts  a full  stop  after  with 

Bergk  and  Karsten,  thus  getting  exactly  the  opposite  sense.  But  there 
is  no  contrast  here  between  sensation  and  thought ; the  word  you  is  used 
in  its  original  wide  sense.  The  paraphrase  given  by  Sextus  (R.  P.  130)  is 
substantially  correct,  if  we  allow  for  later  phraseology. 
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And  tliou  shalt  learn  all  the  drugs  that  are  a defence  against 
25  ills  and  old  age,  since  for  thee  alone  shall  I accomplish  all  this. 
Thou  shalt  arrest  the  violence  of  the  weariless  winds  that  arise 
and  sweep  the  earth,  laying  waste  the  corn-fields  with  their 
breath ; and  again,  when  thou  so  desirest,  thou  shalt  bring 
their  blasts  back  again  with  a rush.  Thou  shalt  cause  for  men 
a seasonable  drought  after  the  dark  rains,  and  again  after  the 
30  summer  drought  thou  shalt  produce  the  streams  that  feed  the 
trees  as  they  pour  down  from  the  sky.  Thou  shalt  bring  back 
from  Hades  the  life  of  a dead  man.88 

Hear  first  the  four  roots  of  all  things  : 87  shining  Zeus,  life- 
35  bringing  Hera,  Aidoneus,  and  Nestis  dripping  with  tears,  the 
well-spring  of  mortals.38  R.  P.  131  A. 

• ••••••• 

And  I shall  tell  thee  another  thing.  There  is  no  coming 
into  being  of  aught  that  perishes,  nor  any  end  for  it  in  baneful 
death;  but  only  mingling  and  separation  of  what  has  been 
mingled.  Coming  into  being  is  but  a name  given  to  these  by 
men.  R.  P.  131  B. 

40  But,  when  the  elements  have  been  mingled  in  the  fashion  of 
a man  and  como  to  the  light  of  day,  or  in  the  fashion  of  the 
race  of  wild  beasts  or  plants  or  birds,  then  men  say  that  these 
come  into  being ; and  when  they  are  separated,  they  call  that,  as 
is  the  custom,  woful  death.  I too  follow  the  custom,  and  call  it 
so  myself.39 

45  Fools! — for  they  have  no  far-reaching -thoughts — who  deem 

36  Quoted  by  D.  L.  viii.  60  (after  Satyros).  The  verses  cannot  come 
from  the  Purifications,  as  Sturz  believed,  for  that  poem  is  addressed,  not 
to  a single  person,  but  to  the  citizens  of  Akragas.  Nor  can  it  come  from 
the  (spurious)  medical  work,  as  maintained  by  Karsten,  for  that  was  in 
prose  (n.  17). 

37  The  first  half  of  Book  I.  (down  to  v.  129)  gives  the  general  theory  of 
the  eternal  elements  and  their  perishable  combinations. 

38  On  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  see  below,  § 85,  and  Diels,  Dox.  p. 

90,  n.  3.  The  xpoivwfta.  (Zpomov  is  the  ; cf.  Aet.  i.  3.  20. 

39  These  lines  are  preserved  in  a very  corrupt  state  by  Plutarch  (Adv. 
Col.  1113),  but  the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  The  el  refers  to  the  four 
elements  personified. 
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that  what  before  was  not  comes  into  being,  or  that  aught  can 
perish  and  be  utterly  destroyed.  For  it  cannot  be  that  aught 
can  arise  from  what  in  no  way  is,  and  it  is  impossible  and 
unheard  of  that  what  is  should  perish ; for  it  will  always  l>e,w  50 
wherever  one  may  keep  putting  it.  R.  P.  131rf. 

A rnan  who  is  Aviso  in  such  matters  would  never  surmise  in 
his  heart  that,  so  long  as  mortals  live  Avhat  men  choose  to  call 
their  life,  they  are,  and  suffer  good  and  ill ; Avhile,  before  they 
Avere  formed  and  after  they  have  been  dissolved  they  are,  it 
seems,  nothing  at  all.  R.  P.  ib. 

But  it  is  ever  the  Avay  of  Ioav  minds  to  disbelieve  the  better  55 
sayings.  Do  thou  learn  as  the  sure  testimonies  of  my  Muse 
bid  thee,  and  divide  the  argument  in  thy  heart. 

. . . Joining  one  choice  argument  to  another,  not  to  finish 
one  path 41  . . . for  Avhat  is  right  may  Avell  be  said  even  tivice. 

I shall  tell  thee  a tAvofold  tale.  At  one  time  things  greiv  to  60 
be  one  only  out  of  many ; at  another,  that  divided  up  to  be 
many  instead  of  one.  There  is  a double  becoming  of  perishable 
things  and  a double  passing  aivay.  The  coming  together  of  all 
things  brings  one  generation  into  being  and  destroys  it ; the 
other  groAvs  up42  and  is  scattered  as  things  become  divided.  65 
And  these  things  never  cease,  continually  changing  places,  at 
one  time  all  uniting  in  one  through  Love,  at  another  each 
borne  in  different  directions  by  the  repulsion  of  Strife.  Thus, 
as  far  as  it  is  their  nature  to  groAv  into  one  out  of  many,  and 
to  become  many  once  more  when  the  one  is  parted  asunder,  so  70 
far  they  come  into  being  and  their  life  abides  not.  But, 
inasmuch  as  they  never  cease  changing  their  places  continually, 
so  far  they  are  immovably43  as  they  go  round  the  circle  of 
existence.  R.  P.  132. 

But  come,  hearken  to  my  Avords,  for  it  is  learning  that 
increaseth  Avisdom.  As  I said  before,  when  I declared  the  75 


40  I read  ah)  yap  vr,  y sWai  with  Panzerbieter.  The  MSS.  of  M.  X.  G., 
where  the  verse  is  quoted,  have  aiai. 

41  I adopt  Knatz’s  jcmi'ts  riXov  for  pin  k'tyur  of  the  MSS.  ( Empedoclea , 
p.  7,  in  Schedce  Philol.  Hermanno  Usener  oblaUv,  Bonn  1891.) 

42  We  must  certainly  retain  ipi^h'ma  here  with  Stein. 

43  Adopting  Panzerbietcr’s  dxivtirl. 
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heads  of  my  discourse,  I shall  tell  thee  a twofold  tale.  At  one 
time  things  grew  together  to  be  one  only  out  of  many,  at 
another  they  parted  asunder  so  as  to  be  many  instead  of  one  ; — 
Fire  and  Water  and  Earth  and  the  mighty  height  of  Air,44 
dread  Strife,  too,  apart  from  these  and  balancing  every  one  of 
SO  them,  and  Love  among  them,  their  equal  in  length  and  breadth. 
Her  do  thou  contemplate  with  thy  mind,  nor  sit  with  dazed 
eyes.  It  is  she  that  is  deemed  to  be  implanted  in  the  frame  of 
mortals.  It  is  she  that  makes  them  have  kindly  thoughts  and 
work  the  works  of  peace.  They  call  her  by  the  names  of  Joy 
S5  and  Aphrodite.  Her  has  no  mortal  yet  marked  moving  among 
the  gods,45  but  do  thou  attend  to  the  undeceitful  ordering  of  my 
discourse.  R.  P.  132. 

For  all  these  are  equal  and  alike  in  age,  yet  each  has  a 
different  prerogative  and  its  own  peculiar  nature.  And  nothing 
comes  into  being  besides  these,  nor  do  they  pass  away  ; for,  if 
90  they  had  been  passing  away  continually,  they  would  not  be 
now.  R.  P.  132. 

Nor  is  any  part  of  the  whole  empty.  Whence,  then,  could 
aught  come  to  increase  it?4t}  Where,  too,  could  these  things 
perish,  since  no  place  is  empty  of  them  1 They  are  what 
95  they  are  ; but,  running  through  one  another,  different  things 
continually  come  into  being  from  different  sources,  yet  ever 
alike.  R.  P.  132. 

Come  now,  look  at  tbe  things  that  bear  witness  to  my  earlier 
discourse,  if  so  be  that  there  was  any  form  left  out  in  the 

44  We  must  retain  tlie  alfipos  of  Clement  and  Plutarch  here.  The 
aipo;  of  Simplicius  is  a mere  interpretation.  See  below,  § 85. 

4r’  The  MSS.  of  Simplicius  have  fur  Ureiriv  and  pur  Srtsn*.  I accept 
Fr.  Knatz’s  convincing  para  6i>7n*  (op.  cit.  p.  8).  The  “gods  are,  of 
course,  the  elements. 

46  I have  inserted  Stein’s  v.  91  after  v.  134  (see  note,  in  loc.),  and  have 
substituted  for  it  here — 

tov  Tavrof  2 o'uhiv  tttviov.  toQiv  ouv  n x ii'tXPod  ; 

which  A pelt  has  restored  in  M.  X.  G.  9765,  25,  from  the  Codex  Li/mensis, 
neglected  by  Bekker,  though  already  collated  by  Beck.  Stein’s  v.  92 
has  been  fabricated  from  M.  X.  G.  9756,  11,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  Empedokles’  at  all. 
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earlier  list.47  Behold  the  sun,  everywhere  bright  and  warm, 
and  all  the  immortal  things  that  are  bathed  in  its  heat  and 
bright  radiance.48  Behold  the  rain,  everywhere  dark  and  cold  ; 100 
and  from  the  earth  issue  forth  things  close-pressed  and  solid. 
When  they  are  in  strife  all  these  are  different  in  form  and 
separated  ; but  they  come  together  in  love,  and  are  desired  by 
one  another.  R.  P.  132. 

For  out  of  these  have  sprung  all  things  that  were  and  are 
and  shall  be, — trees  and  men  and  women,  beasts  and  birds  and  103 
the  fishes  that  dwell  in  the  waters,  yea,  and  the  gods  that  live 
long  lives  and  are  exalted  in  honour.  R.  P.  132i 

For  these  things  are  what  they  are ; but,  running  through 
one  another,  they  take  different  shapes — so  much  does  mixture 
change  them.49  R.  P.  132y. 

«*••••»• 

For,  of  a truth,  they  (i.e.  Love  and  Strife)  were  aforetime  110 
and  shall  be ; nor  ever,  methinks,  will  boundless  time  be 
emptied  of  that  pair.  And  they  prevail  in  turn  as  the  circle 
comes  round,  and  pass  away  before  one  another,  and  increase  in 
their  appointed  turn.  R.  P.  132c. 

For  these  things  are  what  they  are ; but,  running  through 
one  another,  they  become  men  and  the  other  races  of  mortal  115 
creatures.  At  one  time  they  are  brought  together  into  one 
order  by  Love;  at  another,  again,  they  are  carried  each  in 
different  directions  by  the  repulsion  of  Strife,  till  once  more 
they  grow  into  one  and  are  wholly  subdued.50 

Just  as  when  painters  are  elaborating  temple-offerings,  men  120 
whom  Metis  has  well  taught  their  art, — they,  when  they  have 
taken  pigments  of  many  colours  with  their  hands,  mix  them  in 
a harmony,  more  of  some  and  less  of  others,  and  from  them 
produce  shapes  like  unto  all  things,  making  trees  and  men  and 
women,  beasts  and  birds  and  fishes  that  dwell  in  the  waters,  125 

47  I read  IVXsto  pop/fni.  Tlie  MSS.  of  Simplicius  have  poptpri, 

not^afipjt,  though  they  read  Xnr<!|t/Xo».  Eortheuseof  cf.  Pann.  113. 

48  Reading  S'  SV<r'  ”3 si  with  Diels.  For  the  word  T So;,  cf.  v.  266, 

7i.  74.  The  reference  is  to  the  moon,  etc.,  which  are  made  of  solidified 
Air,  and  receive  their  light  from  the  fiery  hemisphere.  See  below,  § 91. 

48  For  the  reading  here  see  Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  163. 

40  Reading  with  Diels  {Hermes,  xv.  163) — 

do  ok  Ig  tv  (ru/x<puvrcc  ro  tuv  irrivipfii  yivtjTai . 
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yea,  and  gods,  that  live  long  lives,  and  are  exalted  in  honour, — 
so  let  not  the  error  prevail  over  thy  mind,51  that  there  is  any 
other  source  of  all  the  perishable  creatures  that  appear  in 
countless  numbers.  Know  this  for  sure,  for  thou  hast  heard 
the  tale  from  a goddess.52 

1 30  Come,  I shall  now  tell  thee  first  of  all 53  the  beginning  of  the 
sun,  and  the  sources  from  which  have  sprung  all  the  things  we 
now  behold,  the  earth  and  the  billowy  sea,  the  damp  mist  and 
the  Titan  air  that  binds  his  circle  fast  round  all  things. 
R.  P.  135a. 

It  was  spherical  . . . naught  of  the  whole  was  empty  and 
naught  superfluous.54 

135  In  it  is  distinguished  neither  the  bright  form  of  the  sun,  no, 
nor  the  shaggy  earth  in  its  might,  nor  the  sea, — so  fast  was  the 
god  bound  in  the  close  covering  of  Harmony,  spherical  and 
round,  rejoicing  in  his  circular  rest.55  R.  P.  133  A. 

But  when  Strife  was  grown  great  in  the  limbs  of  the  god 

140  and  sprang  forth  to  claim  his  prerogatives,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
alternate  time  set  for  them  by  the  mighty  oath,  ...  for  all  the 
limbs  of  the  god  in  turn  quaked.  R.  P.  133  A and  B. 

[Everything  heavy  and  everything  light  it  (Strife)  separated 
apart.  R.  P.  133e.]56 

. . . Without  affection  and  incapable  of  mixing. 


51  Reading  with  Blass  (Jcihrb.f.  Phil.  u.  Pcul.  1883,  p.  19) — 

ouru  fji.n  e ivrccrv  tppsva,  xotinurco  x.  r.  X. 

cf.  Hesychios  : xoumutoj*  vixuru.  This  is  practically  what  the  MSS.  of 
Simplicius  give,  and  Hesychios  has  many  Empedoklean  glosses. 

52  The  “goddess”  is,  of  course,  the  Muse.  Cf.  v.  56. 

53  The.  section  referred  to  by  Arist.  Phys.  B,  4.  196a,  22,  as  the 
xtHrpovoklu.  begins  here. 

34  I have  inserted  Stein’s  v.  91  here  because  M.  X.  G.  9766,  27  shows 
it  referred  to  the  Sphere.  Mr.  Bywater  suggests  that  here  and 

i Tfmipos  (v.  138)  are  adjectives,  not  nouns. 

53  The  text  of  v.  138  must  be  wrong.  I cannot  see  how  i can 
mean  “ rest.”  We  must  read  with  Buttmann,  who  inserts  n to  fill 
up  the  line.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  take  <rpx'pes  as  an  adjective  (see 
last  note). 

86  This  verse  has  been  fabricated  from  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  quoted 
R.  P.  133  B.  Stein’s  line  will  not  even  scan.  Diels  has  certainly  made 
a hexameter  of  it,  but  it  is  better  away  altogether.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  Arist.  De  Cce/o , A,  2.  309a,  20,  where  we  are  told  that 
Emp.  gave  no  account  of  lightness  and  weight. 
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. . . Tlie  heaped  up  mass.  ...  145 

If  the  deptlxs  of  the  earth  and  the  vast  air  were  infinite,  a 
foolish  saying  which  has  been  vainly  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
many  mortals,  though  they  have  seen  but  a little  of  the 
All.  ...  57  R.  P.  86Z>. 

The  sharp-darting  sun  and  the  gentle  moon.  But  (the  sunlight) 
is  gathered  together  and  circles  round  the  mighty  heavens.58  150 

It 59  flashes  back  to  Olympos  with  untroubled  countenance. 

R.  P.  135c. 

But  the  gentle  flame  (of  the  eye)  has  but  a scanty  portion  of 
earth.60 

Even  so  the  sunbeam,  having  struck  the  broad  and  mighty 
circle  of  the  -moon,  returns  at  once,  running  so  as  to  reach  the 
sky.61 

It  circles  round  the  earth,  a borrowed  light,  as  on  the  track 
of  a car.  155 

For  she  gazes  at  the  sacred  circle  of  the  lordly  sun  opposite. 

And  she  scatters  his  rays  away  into  the  sky  above,62  and 
casts  a shadow  on  as  much  of  the  earth  as  is  the  breadth  of  the 
pale-faced  moon. 

It  is  the  earth  that  makes  night  by  coming  before  the  160 
lights. 

...  of  deserted,  blind-eyed  night. 

And  many  fires  burn  beneath  the  earth.63 

67  See  above,  n.  33.  The  lines  are  referred  to  Xenophanes  in  M.  X.  G. 

976a,  35. 

58  Karsten  (followed  by  Mullach)  makes  several  strange  mistakes  about 
this  verse.  Sorely  lilirfii;  comes  from  “ to  gather,”  not  (!)  from 

aXlviaj,  “ to  l’oll.” 

69  Sc.  “the  earth,”  of  which  the  sun  is  a reflexion.  See  below,  § 91. 

60  This  verse  is  misplaced  by  Stein,  who  referred  it  to  the  moon.  See 
R.  P.  p.  140,  n.  1. 

61  Plutarch  {De  fac.  in  orb.  lun.  929)  has — 

ws  ctvyb  rv^atra  tnXrivrtins  kukXov  lupvv 
Diels  ( H&rmes , xv.)  has  constructed  the  next  line — 

xcci  pt.tyttvt  ccun'x  avjjA^s  Hiouir  u;  oupavov  7 xti, 

from  the  Armenian  version  of  Philo. 

62 1 read — 

writrxtiatnv  Si  oi  abya;  tl;  uidpyjv  >ta.Qu‘Xip6ivi  jc.t.A., 

as  suggested  by  Stein  in  his  note. 

63  Reading  sSsoj  with  Diels  (cf.  Hesychios,  lies’  iiafas,  yv),  or  auhu; 

(cf.  -rcXtvs,  v.  353). 
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The  sea  with  its  silly  tribe  of  fertile  fish. 

Salt  was  solidified  by  the  impact  of  the  sun’s  beams. 

165  Sea,  the  sweat  of  the  earth.  ; . . R.  P.  1355. 

But  the  air  sunk  down  upon  the  earth  with  its  long  roots ; 04 
for  thus  it  chanced  to  be  running  at  that  time,  though  often  it 
runs  otherwise.  R.  P.  135c?. 

(Fire)  swiftly  rushing  upwards.  . . . 

But  now  I shall  retrace  my  steps  over  the  paths  of  song  that 
170  I have  travelled  before,  drawing  from  my  saying  a new  saying. 
When  Strife  was  fallen  to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  vortex,65  and 
Love  had  reached  to  the  centre  of  the  whirl,  in  it  do  all  things 
come  together  so  as  to  be  one  only  ; not  all  at  once,  but  coming 
together  gradually  each  from  different  quarters ; and,  as  they 
175  came  together,  Strife  retired  to  the  extreme  boundary.  Yet 
many  things  remained  unmixed,  alternating  with  the  things 
that  were  being  mixed,  namely,  all  that  Strife  not  fallen  yet 
retained ; for  it  had  not  yet  altogether  retired  perfectly  to  the 
outermost  boundaries  of  the  circle.  Some  of  its  members  still 
1 80  remained  within,  and  some  had  passed  out.  But  in  proportion 
as  it  kept  rushing  out,  a soft,  immortal  stream  of  blameless  Love 
kept  running  in,  and  straightway  those  things  became  mortal 
which  had  been  immortal  before,  those  things  were  mixed  that 
had  been  unmixed,  each  changing  its  path.  And,  as  they  were 
mingled,  countless  tribes  of  mortal  creatures  were  scattered 
1 85  abroad  endowed  with  all  manner  of  forms,  a wonder  to  behold. 
R.  P.  134. 

For  all  of  them — sun  earth,  sky,  and  sea, — fit  in  with  all 
the  parts  of  themselves,  the  friendly  parts  which  are  separated 
off  in  perishable  things.  In  the  same  way,  all  those  things  that 
1 90  are  more  adapted  for  mixture,  are  united  to  one  another  in 
Love,  made  like  by  the  power  of  Aphrodite.  But  they  them- 

w The  conjecture  of  Diels,  prrai;  for  piZ*‘s  ( Hermes , xv.  p.  164),  had  been 
already  suggested  by  Karsteu,  but  no  change  is  really  required.  \\  o may 
have  “roots”  of  air  as  well  as  of  earth.  Cf.  Chap.  II.  n.  79.  The 
reference,  no  doubt,  is  to  the  period  of  Love  ; and  Empedokles  is  thinking 
of  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  as  suggested  by  Knatz  {op.  cit.  p.  6), 
who  compares  Aisch.  fr.  41,  and  Eur.  fr.  836,  Dind. 

65  The  “ lowest  depth”  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  centre  ; but  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  “ extreme  boundary  ” (v.  178). 
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selves  ( i.e . the  elements)  differ  as  far  as  possible  in  their  origin 
and  mixture  and  the  forms  imprinted  on  each,  being  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  come  together,  and  very  hostile,  under  the 
influence  of  Strife,  since  it  has  wrought  their  birth.06 

Thus  all  things  have  thought  by  the  will  of  fortune.  . . .195 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  rarest  things  came  together  in  their 
fall.  . . . 

Fire  is  increased  by  Fire,  Earth  increases  its  own  mass,  and 
Air  swells  the  bulk  of  Air. 

And  the  kindly  earth  67  in  its  well- wrought 68  ovens  received 
two  parts  of  shining  Nestis  out  of  the  eight,  and  four  of  200 
Hephaistos ; and  they  became  white  bones,  divinely  fitted 
together  by  the  cements  of  Harmony.  R.  P.  138c. 

And  the  earth  meets  with  these  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
with  Hephaistos  and  Water  and  shining  Air,  anchoring  in  the  205 
perfect  havens  of  Kypris, — either  a little  more  of  it,  or  less  of 
it  and  more  of  them.  From  these  did  blood  arise  and  tire 
various  forms  of  flesh.  R.  P.  138c. 

(As  a baker)  cementing  barley-meal  with  water.  ...  69 

. . . tenacious  Love.  . . . 


BOOK  II. 

But  if  your  assurance  of  these  things  was  in  any  way  210 
deficient  as  to  how,  out  of  Water  and  Earth  and  Air  and  Fire 
mingled  together,  arose  the  colours  and  forms  of  all  those  mortal 
things  that  have  been  fitted  together  by  Aphrodite,  and  so  are 


’’  For  the  text  here  followed  {nixies  hnriyfit,  iersl  irifiri  yitvccn  iopyit),  see 
Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  p.  165. 

67  The  following  lines  describe  the  formation  of  perishable  combinations 
of  the  four  elements.  We  are  told  in  Simpl.  Phys.  300,  20  D,  that  they 
belonged  to  the  First  Book. 

68  I read  iutuxtois  with  Simpl.  Phys.  p.  300  D. 

t>9  These  words  are  twice  quoted  by  Aristotle  ( Meteor . 382a.,  1 ; Prohl. 
9296,  16).  The  masculine  gender  shows  that  the  subject  cannot  be  Love  ; 
and  Karsten  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  holding  that  Empedokles  brought  in  the 
simile  of  a baker  here.  Cf.  the  “ ovens  ” of  v.  199,  and  the  image  implied 
in  v.  216. 
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now  come  into  being,  how  both  tall  trees  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  (arose).  . . . 

215  And  even  as  at  that  time  Kypris,  plying  her  pleasant  task, 
after  she  had  moistened  the  Earth  in  water,  gave  it  to  swift  fire 
to  harden  it.  R.  P.  1 35c?. 

All  of  those  which  are  dense  within  and  rare  without,  having 
received  a moisture  of  this  kind  at  the  hands  of  Kypris.  . . . 

And  so  tall  trees  bear  eggs,  first  of  all  olives.  . . . 

220  Wherefore  late-born  pomegranates  and  blooming  apples.70 . . . 

Wine  is  the  water  putrefied  in  the  wood,  under  the  bark. 

For,  if  thou  takest  them  (trees  and  plants)  to  the  close 
recesses  of  thy  heart  and  watchest  over  them  kindly  with  fault- 
less care,  then  thou  shalt  have  all  these  things  in  abundance 
225  throughout  thy  life,  and  thou  shalt  gain  many  others  from 
them  ; for  each  grows  ever  true  to  its  own  character,  according 
as  its  nature  is.  But  if  thou  strivest  after  things  of  a different 
kind,  as  is  the  way  with  men,  ten  thousand  woes  await  thee  to 
blunt  thy  careful  thoughts.  All  at  once  they  will  cease  to  live 
230  when  the  time  comes  round,  desiring  each  to  reach  its  own 
kind ; for  know  that  all  things  have  wisdom  and  a share  of 
thought. 

Love  hates  necessity.71 

This  thou  mayest  see  in  the  heavy-backed  shell-fish  that 
dwell  in  the  sea,  in  mamx  and  buccinia  and  the  stony-skinned 
035  turtles.  In  them  thou  mayest  see  that  the  earthy  part  dwells 
on  the  uppermost  surface. 

Hair  and  leaves,  and  the  thick  feathers  of  birds,  and  the 
scales  that  grow  on  mighty  limbs,  are  the  same  thing. 

But  the  hair  of  hedgehogs  is  sharp-pointed  and  bristles  on 
their  backs. 

240  • • • Out  of  which  (Fire  and  Water)  divine  Aphrodite 

fashioned  unwearying  eyes  . . . Aphrodite  working  them 
together  with  the  rivets  of  love  . . . since  they  first  grew 
together  in  the  hands  of  Kypris. 


70  These  fragmentary  lines  are  what  remains  of  the  Empedoklean  theory 
of  fruits.  Apparently  it  was  explained  that  pomegranates  and  apples  had 
many  seeds  instead  of  a single  kernel,  because  they  ripen  late. 

71  Stein  has  taken  rather  more  than  this  from  Plutarch,  perhaps 
rightly. 
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. . . the  liver  full  of  blood. 

It  (Love)  made  many  heads  spring  up  without  necks,  and 
arms  wandered  hare  and  bereft  of  shoulders.  Eyes  strayed  up  245 
and  down  in  want  of  foreheads.  R.  P.  137a. 

. . . this  marvellous  mass  of  mortal  limbs.  At  one  time  all 
the  limbs  that  are  the  body’s  portion  are  brought  together  into 
one  by  Love,  and  flourish  in  the  high  season  of  life ; and  again, 
at  another  time  they  are  severed  by  cruel  Strife,  and  wander  250 
each  in  different  directions  by  the  breakers  of  the  sea  of  life. 

It  is  the  same  with  shrubs  and  the  fish  that  make  their  homes 
in  the  waters,  the  beasts  that  make  their  lairs  in  the  hills,  and 
the  birds  that  sail  on  wings.  R.  P.  137a. 

But,  as  divinity  was  mingled  still  further  with  divinity,  these 
things  joined  together  as  each  might  chance,  and  many  other  255 
things  beside  them  continually  arose.  Many  creatures  with 
faces  and  breasts  looking  in  different  directions  were  born ; 
some,  offspring  of  oxen  with  faces  of  men,  while  others,  again, 
arose  as  offspring  of  men  with  the  heads  of  oxen,  and  creatures 
in  whom  the  nature  of  women  and  men  was  mingled,  furnished  260 
with  sterile72  parts.  R.  P.  1375. 

. . . Shambling  oxen  with  undivided  hoofs.73  . . . 

Come  now,  hear  how  the  Fire  as  it  was  separated  caused  the 
night-born  shoots  of  men  and  tearful  women  to  arise ; for  my 
tale  is  not  off  the  point  nor  uninformed.  AVliole-natured  forms  265 
first  arose  from  the  earth,  having  a portion  both  of  water  and 
fire.74  These  did  the  fire,  desirous  of  reaching  its  like,  cause  to 
grow,  showing  as  yet  neither  the  charming  form  of  women’s 
limbs,  nor  yet  the  voice  and  parts  that  are  proper  to  men. 

R.  P.  137c. 

. . . But  the  substance  of  (the  child’s)  limbs  is  divided  270 
between  them,  part  of  it  in  men’s  and  part  in  women’s  (body). 

And  upon  him  came  desire  as  he  mingled  with  her  through 
sight. 

. . . And  it  was  poured  out  in  the  pure  parts ; and  when  it 
met  with  cold  women  arose  from  it. 


' ’ Reading  mifus  with  Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  loc.  cit. 

Reading  with  Karsten. 

,4  Retaining  si'Sso;  (i.e.  i '$««(),  which  is  read  in  the  MSS.  of  Simplicius. 
Cf.  v.  99,  n.  48. 
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275  ...  The  two  diverging  harbours  of  Aphrodite. 

For  in  its  warmer  part  the  womb  brings  forth  males,  and  that 
is  why  men  are  darker,  more  sinewy,75  and  more  hairy. 

J ust  as  when  rennet  rivets  and  binds  white  milk.  . . . 

280  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  the  white  putrefac- 
tion 76  arose. 

Know  that  effluences  flow  from  all  things  that  have  come 
into  being.  R.  P.  132/n 

So  sweet  lays  hold  of  sweet,  and  bitter  rushes  to  bitter ; acid 
comes  to  acid,  and  warm  couples  with  warm. 

285  Water  fits  better  into  wine,  but  it  will  not  (mingle)  with  oil. 

R.  P.  132 h. 

The  bloom  of  scarlet  dye  mingles  with  the  gleaming  linen. 

Thus 77  do  all  things  draw  breath  and  breathe  it  out  again. 
All  have  bloodless  tubes  of  flesh  extended  over  the  surface  of 
290  their  bodies  ; and  at  the  mouths  of  these  the  uttermost  surface 
of  the  skin  is  perforated  all  over  with  pores  closely  packed 
together,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  blood  while  a free  passage  is  cut 
for  the  air  to  pass  through.  Then,  when  the  yielding  blood 
recedes  from  these,  the  bubbling  air  rushes  in  with  an  impetuous 
surge  ; and  when  the  blood  runs  back  it  is  breathed  out  again. 
295  Just  as  when  a girl,  playing  with  a water-clock 78  of  shining 
brass,  puts  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  upon  her  comely  hand,  and 

75  Reading  with  Diels  ( Hermes , xv.  loc.  cit.)  : l»  yap  fapporcpu  toko.; 
appivos  i'XXiTo  yatrrrip,  and  ivu^tirrtpoi  for  uv'Spii'&'umpoi. 

76  This  extraordinary  phrase  evidently  means  milk.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
punning  allusion  to  mios,  “beestings,”  which,  however,  has  the  first  vowel 

77  This  important  passage  is  quoted  by  Arist.  De  Res/>. 
473a.  The  fact  that  the  form  is  that  of  a Homeric  simile 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  what  we  have  here 
is  really  an  experiment. 

78  The  shape  of  the  klepsydra  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed figure.  The  water  escaped  drop  by  drop  through 
a single  orifice  at  a.  The  top  b was  not  altogether  open, 
but  was  perforated  so  that  the  air  might  exert  its  pres- 
sure on  the  water  inside.  The  instrument  was  filled  by 
plunging  it  in  water  up.nde  clown,  and  stopping  the  orifice 
at  a with  the  finger  before  taking  it  out  again.  The  avXou 

np6p.it  (v.  296)  and  the  iropf/iis  ^Ss  ■ropos  (v.  303)  signify 
the  orifice  at  a,  while  the  rpnpara  •xvkvA.  (v.  299)  and  the 
vixcu  M/xo7o  (v.  305)  are  the  perforations  at  b. 
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dips  the  water-clock  into  the  yielding  mass  of  silvery  water, — 
the  stream  does  not  then  flow  into  the  vessel,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  air  inside,  pressing  upon  the  close  packed  perforations, 
keeps  it  out  till  she  uncovers  the  compressed  stream  ; but  then  300 
air  escapes  and  an  equal  volume  of  water  runs  in.  Just  in  the 
same,  way,  when  water  occupies  the  interior  of  the  brazen  vessel 
and  the  opening  and  passage  is  stopped  up  by  the  human  hand, 
the  air  outside,  striving  to  get  in,  keeps  back  the  water  at  the 
gates  of  the  sounding  strainer,79  pressing  upon  its  surface  till  305 
she  lets  go  with  her  hand.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  just  in  the 
opposite  way  to  what  happened  before,  the  wind  rushes  in  and 
an  equal  volume  of  water  runs  out  to  make  room.  Even  so, 
when  the  thin  blood  that  surges  through  the  limbs  rushes  back- 
wards to  the  interior,  straightway  the  stream  of  air  comes  in  310 
with  a rushing  swell;  but  when  the  blood  returns  the  air 
breathes  out  again  in  equal  quantity. 

(The  dog)  with  its  nostrils  tracking  out  the  fragments  of  the 
beast’s  limbs,  which  the  tender  breathing  of  its  feet  has  left  in 
the  copse.80 

Thus  all  things  have  their  share  of  breath  and  smell. 

The  fleshy  sprout  (of  the  ear).81  315 

And  even  as  when  a man,82  thinking  to  sally  forth  through  a 
stormy  night,  gets  him  ready  a lantern,  a flame  of  flashing  fire, 
fastening  to  it  horn  plates  to  keep  out  all  manner  of  winds; 
and  they  scatter  the  blast  of  the  winds  that  blow,  but  the  320 
light  leaping  out  through  them  shines  across  the  threshold 
with  its  unyielding  rays  inasmuch  as  it  is  finer;  even  so  did 


'9  Reading  n$/tc7c  with  Sturz.  The  reference  must  he  to  the  perforations 
at  h.  The  epithet  must  surely  he  wrong. 

80  See  Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  loc.  cit.  We  must  read  with  Butt- 

mann  and  not  viXpj.ix.ra. 

81  Diels  ( Emp . n.  Gorg.  p.  362)  has  retracted  the  emendation  rapxm» 
offvow  which  he  proposed  in  his  note  on  Theophr.  de  Sens.  9 (Box.  p. 
501),  comparing  v.  348. 

8"  On  this  corrupt  and  difficult  passage  see  Diels  in  Hermes,  xv.  171 
and  Blass  in  N.  Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Pad.  1883,  p.  19.  In  v.  318  I trans- 
pose  the  comma  after  and  in  v.  325  I read  lit  nr  not  with  the  latter. 
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love  surround  the  elemental  fire  in  the  round  pupil  and  confine 
it  with  membranes  and  fine  tissues,  which  are  pierced  through 
and  through  with  innumerable  passages.  They  keep  out  the 
325  deep  water  that  surrounds  the  pupil,  but  they  let  through  the 
fire,  inasmuch  as  it  is  finer.  R.  P.  139^. 

One  vision  is  produced  by  both  the  eyes. 
**•••• 

(The  heart),  dwelling  in  the  sea  of  blood  that  runs  in 
opposite  directions,  where  men’s  thoughts  chiefly  revolve  j 
for  the  blood  round  the  heart  is  the  thought  of  men  R P 
139e. 

330  For  the  wisdom  of  men  grows  according  to  what  is  before 
them.  R.  P.  139  B. 

And  just  so  far  as  they  grow  to  be  different,  so  far  do 
different  thoughts  ever  present  themselves  to  their  minds  (in 
dreams). 83  R.  P.  139c. 

*•*•••• 

For  it  is  with  earth  that  we  see  Earth,  and  Water  with 
water ; by  air  we  see  bright  Air,  by  fire  destroying  Fire.  By 
335  love  do  we  see  Love,  and  Hate  by  grievous  hate.  For  out  of 
these  are  all  things  formed  and  fitted  together,  and  by  these  do 
men  think  and  feel  pleasure  and  pain.  R.  P.  139  A and  C. 
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If  ever,  as  regards  the  things  of  a day,  immortal  Muse,  thou 
340  didst  deign  to  take  thought  for  my  endeavour,  then  stand  by 
me  once  more  as  I pray  to  thee,  0 Kalliopeia,  as  I utter  a pure 
discourse  concerning  the  blessed  gods.  R.  P.  140  A. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  gained  the  riches  of  divine 
wisdom  ; wretched  he  who  has  a dim  opinion  of  the  gods  in 
his  heart.  R.  P.  140  B. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  set  God  before  our  eyes,84  or  to 


8:1  That  the  reference  is  to  dreams  we  learn  from  Simpl.  Be  An.  f.  5Gi\ 
84  On  the  construction  here  see  Diels,  Hermeq,  xv.  Joe.  cil. 
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lay  hold  of  him  with  our  hands,  which  is  the  broadest  way  of  345 
persuasion  that  leads  into  the  heart  of  man.  lor  he  is  not 
furnished  with  a human  head  on  his  body,  two  branches  do 
not  sprout  from  his  shoulders,  he  has  no  feet,  no  swift  knees, 
nor  hairy  parts ) hut  he  is  only  a sacred  and  unutterable  mind  350 
Hashing  through  the  whole  world  with  rapid  thoughts.  R.  P. 

140  C,  D. 


PURIFICATIONS. 

Friends,  who  inhabit  the  great  town  below  the  yellow  rock 
of  Akragas  and  up  on  the  heights  of  the  city,85  busy  in  goodly 
works,  safe  harbours  for  the  stranger  that  claims  respect,  men 
unskilled  in  meanness,  all  hail.  I go  about  among  you  an  355 
immortal  god,  no  mortal  now,  honoured  by  all  as  is  meet, 
crowned  with  fillets  and  flowery  garlands.  Straightway, 
whenever  I enter  with  these  into  the  flourishing  towns, 
reverence  is  done  me  by  men  and  women ; they  go  after  me 
in  countless  throngs,  asking  of  mo  the  way  to  gain ; some  360 
desiring  oracles,  while  some,  who  for  many  a weary  day  have 
been  pierced  by  the  grievous  pangs  of  all  manner  of  sickness,86 
beg  to  hear  from  me  the  word  of  healing.  R.  P.  129  F. 

But  why  do  I harp  on  these  things,  as  if  it  were  any 
great  matter  that  I should  surpass  mortal,  perishable  men  1 365 

Friends,  I know  indeed  that  truth  is  in  the  words  I shall 
utter,  but  for  men  the  assault  of  belief  upon  their  hearts  is 
grievous  and  hateful. 

There  is  a decree  87  of  necessity,  an  ancient  ordinance  of  the 

83  After  quoting  these  verses,  D.  L.  viii.  54  adds,  according  to  Cobet’s 
text,  pi'iyav  tov  'A  itpa.ya.vrtt.  tlviTv  tpriff)  TlompciXXu,  txs)  (numeral 
omitted  ?)  pupils;  airi*  xaruKout.  This  lady  is  otherwise  unknown  to 
fame,  and  the  Palatine  MS.  reads  irorafiov  clxxoi.  This  is  clearly  a gloss, 
intended  to  point  out  that,  while  Timaios  apparently  supposed  the 
“Akragas”  of  v.  352  to  bo  the  city,  others  held  it  to  be  the  river. 
(Sturz,  preef.  p.  xxix.).  I believe  that  the  rock  is  meant,  and  insert 
t after  toXius  in  order  to  get  the  proper  antithesis  between  the  Ha-u 
down  by  the  river,  and  the  nXi;  up  on  the  rock.  If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  calling  the  rock  yellow,  we  may  read  t,a.6'uu  with  Bergk. 

86  Reading  «<  Si  n voinrut  with  Bergk. 

87  Adopting  the  emendation  of  Bernays,  pnpta.  for  xpripa,  communicated 
by  Diels  to  Kern  {Arch.  i.  505).  Gorgias,  the  pupil  of  Emp.,  speaks 
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370  gods,  eternal  and  sealed  fast  by  broad  oaths,  that  whenever  one 
of  the  daemons,  whose  portion  is  length  of  days,  sinfully 
pollutes  his  hands  with  blood,88  he  must  wander  thrice  ten 
thousand  seasons  from  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  being  born 
375  throughout  the  time  in  all  manners  of  mortal  forms,  changing 
one  toilsome  path  of  life  for  another.  For  the  mighty  Air 
drives  him  into  the  Sea,  and  the  Sea  spews  him  forth  on  the 
dry  Earth ; Earth  tosses  him  into  the  beams  of  the  blazing 
.380  Sun,  and  he  flings  him  back  to  the  eddies  of  Air.  One  takes 
him  from  the  other,  and  all  reject  him.  One  of  these  I now 
am,  an  exile  and  a wanderer  from  the  gods,  the  bondsman  of 
insensate  strife.  R.  P.  141  A. 

For  I have  been  ere  now  a boy  and  a girl,  a bush  and  a bird 
and  a glittering89  fish  in  the  sea.  R.  P.  141  B. 

385  I wept  and  I wailed  when  I saw  the  unfamiliar  land 
where  were  Birth  and  Sudden  Death  and  troops  of  Dooms 
besides,  and  loathsome  sicknesses  and  putrefactions  and  fluxes.90 
R.  P.  141  C. 


of  an  avayxns  ( Enk . Htl.  p.  94).  Necessity  is  an  Orphic 

personage. 

88  I retain  ipivu  and  omit  v.  372,  with  Knatz  (Empedoclea,  p.  6), 
as  a marginal  gloss  from  Hes.  Theog.  793.  The  form  a^a/fruVa,-  is 
incredible. 

89 1 do  not  profess  to  know  what  eX>.om>;  means,  but  the  common 
rendering  “dumb ’’rests  only  on  the  absurd  ancient  etymologies  given 
in  Karsten’s  note.  I suspect  that  ixxtt  is  really  the  source  of  the 
intensive  alixxco.  We  find  the  word  and  its  cognates  applied  to  fawns 
( Od . xix.  228),  fisli  (Soph.  Ai.  1297),  small  birds  and  young  snakes 
(Hesycli.  s.v.  Uxarfiis).  The  original  sense,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
TaiKiXes.  Cyril  reads  and  Cedren  adds  xai  t*  ’o Xu/x-rla.  /So?;. 

This  last  touch  refers  to  the  bloodless  sacrifice  offered  by  Emp.  at 
Olympia  (cf.  n.  96). 

90  I read  n roxo;  rs  with  Knatz  {Emp.  p.  9) ; Theon  of  Smyrna 
paraphrases  the  words  by  yinns  xal  <f6opu.  We  have  here  an  application 
of  the  commonplace  that  the  first  thing  new-born  children  do  is  to  cry. 
Virgil’s  description  of  Orcus  {Aen.  vi.  273  sqq.)  is  modelled  either  on 
this  or  a common  Orphic  source,  more  probably  the  latter.  I have 
followed  Stein’s  view  as  to  v.  387.  He  says,  “versus  Karstenio 
suspectus  : immerito ; nam  ipya.  n jnvarti,  in  quibus  seriorem  a?t  a tern 
odoratus  est,  aut  sudor  intellegenda  sunt  ant  fcedum  morbi  genus.” 
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They  wander  in  darkness  np  and  down  the  meadow  of  Ate. 

Robbed  of  the  blessed  life. 

From  what  honour,  from  what  a height  of  bliss  have  1 fallen  390 
to  go  about  among  mortals  here  on  earth. 

We  have  come  down  under  this  roofed-in  cave.91 

There  were92  Chthonie  and  far-sighted  Heliope,  bloody  Dis- 
cord and  gentle-visaged  Harmony,  Ivallisto  and  Aischre,  Speed  395 
and  Tarrying,  lovely  Truth  and  dark-faced  Uncertainty,  Birth 
and  Decay,  Sleep  and  Waking,  Movement  and  Immobility, 
crowned  Majesty  and  Meanness,  Silence  and  Voice.  R.  P.  141e. 

Alas,  0 wretched  race  of  mortals,  twice  unblessed : such  400 
are  the  strifes  and  groanings  from  which  ye  have  been 
born ! 

(The  goddess)  clothing  them  with  a strange  garment  of 
flesh.93 

. . . Earth  that  envelops  the  man. 

From  living  creatures  he  made  them  dead,  changing  their 
forms.94 

Nor  had  they 95  any  Ares  for  a god  nor  Ivydoimos,  no  nor  405 
King  Zeus  nor  Kronos  nor  Poseidon,  but  Kypris  the  Queen.  . . . 


81  According  to  Porphyry,  who  quotes  this  line  {De  Antro  Nymph , 
c.  8),  these  words  were  spoken  by  the  “powers”  who  conduct  the 
soul  into  the  world.  The  “cave”  is  not  originally  Platonic  but 
Orphic. 

92  This  passage  is  closely  modelled  on  the  Catalogue  of  Nymphs  in  II. 
2,  39  sqq.  Chthonie  is  found  already  in  Pherekydes  (D.  L.  i.  119) ; 
Heliope  is  probably  the  moon.  The  text  becomes  corrupt  near  the  end, 
but  I have  given  what  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

93  I have  retained  iwiytun  as  nearer  the  MSS.,  though  a little  hard  to 
interpret.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Orphic  chiton  in  gnostic 
imagery  see  Bernays  ( Theophr . Schr.  n.  9).  It  was  identified  with  the 
coat  of  skins  made  by  God  for  Adam. 

94  Retaining  the  MS.  reading  with  Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  loc.  cit. 

95  The  dwellers  in  the  Golden  Age. 
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Her  did  they  propitiate  with  holy  gifts,  with  animals  kneaded 
out  of  meal 90  and  perfumes  of  cunning  fragrancy,  with 
410  offerings  of  pure  myrrh  and  sweet  - smelling  frankincense, 
casting  on  the  ground  libations  of  brown  honey.  And  the 
altar  did  not  reek  with  pure  bull’s  blood,  hut  this  was  held  in 
the  greatest  abomination  among  men,  to  eat  the  goodly  limbs 
after  tearing  out  the  life.  R.  P.  142  Ik 


415  And  there  was  among  them  a man  of  rare  knowledge,  most 
skilled  in  all  manner  of  wise  works,  a man  who  had  won  the 
utmost  wealth  of  wisdom ; for  whensoever  he  strained  with 
all  his  mind,  he  easily  saw  everything  of  all  the  things 
420  that  are  now  (though  he  lived)  ten,  yea  twenty  generations  of 
men  ago.97 

For  all  things  were  tame  and  gentle  to  man,  both  beasts  and 
birds,  and  friendly  feelings  were  kindled  everywhere.  Trees 
flourished  with  perpetual  leaves  and  with  perpetual  fruit, 
hanging  down  98  with  abundance  of  fruit  all  the  year  round. 
R.  P.  142a. 

425  This  is  not  lawful  for  some  and  unlawful  for  others ; but  the 
law  for  all  extends  everywhere,  through  the  wide-ruling  air  and 
the  infinite  light  of  heaven.  R.  P.  142  A. 

Will  ye  not  cease  from  this  accursed  slaughter  1 See  ye  not 


96  The  MSS.  of  Porphyry  have  ypxrreTs  n which  is  out  of  the 

question.  Nor  does  the  emendation  of  Bernays  (adopted  in  R.  P.) 
convince  me.  I venture  to  suggest  ftccKroTs,  on  the  strength  of  the  story 
related  by  Favorinus  (ap.  D.  L.  viii.  53)  as  to  the  bloodless  sacrifice 
offered  by  Emp.  at  Olympia.  Cf.  Ath.  Deipn.  p.  3 E ; Philostr.  V. 
A poll.  i.  1 ; Souidas,  s.v.  'e  per. 

97  These  lines  were  already  referred  to  Pythagoras  by  Timaios  (D.  L. 
viii.  54).  The  difficulty  is  that  he  did  not  live  ten,  not  to  speak  of 
twenty,  generations  before  Emp.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Diels  ( Hermes , 
xv.  p.  161,  n.  2),  that  earlier  embodiments  of  Pythagoras,  as  Hermotimos, 
Euphorbos,  etc.,  are  meant,  very  convincing.  A comparison  of  v.  418 
and  v.  405  suggests  that  Emp.  is  still  speaking  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  Orpheus  is  the  personage  referred  to.  But  the 
allusion  must  have  been  vague,  for  D.  L.  tells  us  (loc.  cit.)  that  “some 
even  thought  of  Parmenides. 

98  Reading  with  Lobeck. 
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that  ye  are  feasting  on  one  another  in  the  thoughtlessness  of 
your  hearts.  R.  P.  1426. 

And  the  father  lifts  up  his  own  son  in  a changed  form  and  430 
slays  him  with  a prayer.  Infatuated  fool ! And  they  are 
dragged  along  begging  mercy  from  the  madman,  while  he,  deaf 
to  their  cries,  slaughters  them  in  his  halls  and  gets  ready  tire 
evil  feast.  In  like  manner  does  the  son  seize  his  father,  and 
children  their  mother,  tear  out  their  life  and  eat  their  flesh.  435 
R.  P.  ib. 

Ah,  woe  is  me  that  the  pitiless  day  of  death  did  not  destroy 
me  ere  ever  I wrought  evil  deeds  of  devouring  with  my  lips ! 

R.  P.  ib. 

Among  beasts  they 99  become  lions  that  make  their  lair  on 
the  hills  and  their  couch  on  the  ground ; and  laurels  among 
trees  with  goodly  foliage.  R.  P.  1416. 

Abstain  wholly  from  laurel  leaves.  440 

Wretches,  utter  wretches,  keep  your  hands  from  beans  ! 

Wash  your  hands,  cutting  the  water  from  five  springs  in  the 
unyielding  brass.100  R.  P.  153,  n.  1. 

Past  from  wickedness  ! R.  P.  ib. 

Therefore  are  ye  distraught  by  grievous  wickednesses,  and  445 
will  not  unburden  your  souls  of  wretched  sorrows. 

But,  at  the  last,  they  appear  among  mortal  men  as  prophets, 
song-writers,  physicians,  and  princes ; and  thence  they  rise  up 
as  gods  exalted  in  honour,  sharing  the  hearth  of  the  other  gods  450 
and  the  same  table,  free  from  human  woes,  safe  from  destiny, 
and  incapable  of  hurt.  R.  P.  141c. 


99  Those  who  have  purified  themselves. 

100  For  the  metaphor  of  “cutting”  water  here,  cf.  Vahlen  on  Arist. 
Poet.  21,  14576,  13,  and  Diels,  Hermes,  xv.  173.  The  use  of  brass  or 
bronze  in  such  ceremonies  is  universal. 


Empedokles 
and  his  prede- 
cessors. 
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84.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  poem,  Empedokles  is 
careful  to  mark  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  difference 
between  himself  and  all  previous  inquirers.  He  speaks 
almost  angrily  of  those  who,  though  their  experience  was 
only  partial,  professed  to  have  found  the  whole  (v.  7) ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  v.  11  that  some  pretty  strong 
language  on  the  subject  must  have  immediately  preceded 
it.  No  doubt  he  is  thinking  mainly  of  Parmenides. 
His  own  position  is  not,  however,  a sceptical  one.  He 
only  deprecates  the  attempt  to  construct  a theory  of  the 
universe  offhand  instead  of  simply  trying  to  understand 
each  thing  we  come  across  “ in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
clear”  (v.  19).  And  this  means  that  we  must  not,  like 
Parmenides,  reject  the  assistance  of  the  senses  (v.  22); 
for,  weak  though  they  are,  they  are  the  only  channels 
through  which  knowledge  can  enter  our  minds  at  all. 
We  must  make  use  of  them  all  and  neglect  the  testimony 
of  none,  not  even  that  of  taste  (v.  21). 

After  an  exordium  of  this  kind,  we  naturally  look  for 
nothing  but  modest  scientific  research ; but  we  soon 
discover  that  Empedokles  is  not  very  mindful  of  his  own 
warnings.  He,  too,  sets  up  a system  which  is  to  explain 
everything,  though  that  system  is  no  longer  monistic. 
We  need  not,  however,  be  too  hard  on  him  for  this. 
He  is  by  no  means  the  only  philosopher  who  has  himself 
fallen  into  the  very  same  error  that  he  was  able  to  see 
quite  clearly  in  the  case  of  others.  As  Diels  puts  it, 
his  natural  dogmatism  gradually  gains  the  upper  hand, 
and  that  is  all. 

Zeller  holds  that  the  system  of  Empedokles  was  an 
attempt  to  mediate  between  Parmenides  and  Herakleitos. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of 
specially  Herakleitean  doctrine  in  it.  It  would  be 
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truer  to  say  that  he  aimed  at  mediatiug  between 
Eleaticism  aud  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  con- 
nexion with  Parmenides  is,  however,  quite  obvious.  He 
repeats,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  Eleatic  argument 
for  the  sole  reality  and  indestructibility  of  “ what  is” 
(vv.  45-54,  91-93);  and  his  idea  of  the  “Sphere”  is 
clearly  derived  from  the  Par meni dean  description  of  the 
universe  as  it  truly  is.101  Parmenides  had  held  that  the 
reality  which  underlies  the  illusory  world  presented  to 
us  by  the  senses  was  a corporeal,  spherical,  continuous, 
eternal,  and  immovable  plenum,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  Erapedokles  starts ; it  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
problem  which  he  sets  himself  to  solve.  Given  the 
sphere  of  Parmenides,  he  seems  to  have  said,  how  are  we 
to  get  from  it  to  the  world  as  we  know  it  ? How  are 
we  to  introduce  motion  into  the  immovable  plenum  ? 
Now  Parmenides  need  not  have  denied  in  the  abstract 
the  possibility  of  motion  within  the  Sphere,  though  he 
was  bound  to  deny  all  motion  of  the  Sphere  itself ; but 
such  an  admission  on  his  part,  had  he  made  it,  would 
not  have  served  to  explain  anything.  If  any  part  of  the 
Sphere  were  to  move,  the  room  of  the  displaced  matter 
must  at  once  be  taken  by  other  matter,  for  there  is  no 
empty  space.  This  matter,  however,  would  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  kind  as  the  matter  it  had  displaced ; for 
all  “ that  is  ” is  one.  The  nett  result  of  the  motion 
would,  then,  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  rest;  it 
could  account  for  no  change.  But,  Empedokles  must 
have  asked,  is  this  assumption  of  perfect  homogeneity  in 
the  Sphere  absolutely  necessary  ? Evidently  not ; it  is 
simply  the  old  unreasoned  feeling  (§  IV.),  that  all 

101  Cf.  Emp.  138  with  Pavm.  103.  Observe,  too,  the  clearly  intentional 
contrast  of  Emp.  86  and  Parrn.  112. 


The  four  ele- 
ments. 
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existence  must  be  fundamentally  one.  If,  instead  of 
this,  we  were  to  assume  a number  of  really  existent 
things,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  apply  all  the 
predicates  of  Parmenidean  reality  to  each  of  them,  and 
all  the  forms  of  existence  we  know  might  be  explained 
by  the  mingling  and  separation  of  those  ultimate  realities. 
The  conception  of  “ elements,”  to  use  a later  term,102 
was  found,  and  the  required  formula  follows  at  once. 
So  far  as  regards  particular  things,  it  is  true,  as  our 
senses  tell  us,  that  they  come  into  being  and  pass  away ; 
but,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  ultimate  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  we  shall  say  with  Parmenides  that 
“ what  is”  is  uncreated  and  indestructible  (vv.  69—73). 

85.  The  elements  or  “roots  of  all  things”  (v.  33) 
which  Empedokles  assumed  were  the  four  which  have 
since  become  traditional,  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water 
The  great  distinction  between  this  list  and  everything 
that  had  preceded  it  is  the  recognition  of  Air  as  some- 
thing which  really  exists.  It  is  neither  confused,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  empty  space,  which  Empedokles  denied 
altogether  (v.  91);  nor,  on  the  other,  with  mere  vapour 
or  mist  exhaled  by  the  sea  (d'jp).  That  Empedokles 
was  quite  clear  as  to  the  corporeal  nature  of  what  we 
call  Air,  is  proved  by  the  account  he  gives  of  respiration 
(v.  287  sqq.),  and  the  experiment  with  the  Mepsydra  by 
which  this  account  was  supported ; but  we  see  also 
from  the  same  passage  that  he  did  not  call  it  ayp,  as 
later  writers  do,  but  aWyp,  a word  which  is  generally  best 
rendered  by  “ sky  ” in  English.  The  word  dyp,  on  the 

102  Eudemos  said  (ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  7.  13  D)  that  Plato  was  the  first  to 
use  the  word  trroi^uov,  properly  the  elementary  sound  represented  by  a 
letter,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ ‘ element. ” This  is  confirmed  by  the  way  the  word 
is  introduced  in  Theait.  201  E.  The  original  term  was  ^f<pn. 
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other  hand,  was  never  used  in  this  sense  by  Empedoldes 
himself,  but  always  meant  the  moist  vapour  which  rises 
from  the  sea.  In  the  actual  remains  of  the  poem  it 
occurs  but  once,  and  clearly  with  this  meaning  (v.  132) ; 
we  shall  see,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  theory  of 
sensation  (§  95),  that  it  was  also  referred  to  elsewhere 
and  identified  with  water.  Now,  from  this  peculiarity 
of  nomenclature  a vast  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen. 
Later  writers  mostly  substitute  the  more  usual  word  in 
their  accounts  of  Empedokles.  In  this,  taken  by  itself, 
there  is  no  harm ; for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
philosopher  meant  by  the  one  word  exactly  what  they 
meant  by  the  other.  In  translating  the  fragments  I 
have  therefore  followed  their  example,  and  written  Air 
throughout  when  Empedokles  speaks  of  this  element. 
If  we  make  this  transposition,  however,  we  must  find 
some  other  word  for  the  moist  vapour,  and  this  later 
writers,  as  a rule,  failed  to  do.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  this  piece  of  carelessness  has  confused  what  they 
say.  I have  here,  as  elsewhere,  used  the  word  Mist  for 
the  steam  from  the  sea  which  condenses  into  wind  and 
clouds.  This  will  prevent  all  confusion. 

The  mythological  names  which  Empedokles  gave  to 
the  four  “roots”  are,  in  the  main,  an  accident  of  the 
poetical  form  in  which  he  saw  fit  to  cast  his  system. 
Possibly  we  may  see  in  them  the  influence  of  Orphic 
ideas ; but  they  no  more  imply  real  personification  than 
the  reference  to  the  sphere  as  a god  in  v.  142,  or  the 
identification  of  the  world  or  worlds  with  a god  or  gods 
by  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  or  Xenophanes.  We 
might,  therefore,  pass  these  names  by  in  silence,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  controversy 
as  to  their  appropriation  to  the  various  elements,  and 
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that  this  controversy  throws  a very  interesting  light  on 
the  confusion  with  regard  to  Air  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing.  In  vv.  33-35,  then,  we  read  of 

“ shining  Zeus,  life-bringing  Hera,  Aidoneus,  and  Nestis.” 
As  to  the  last  of  these  there  cau  be  no  doubt;  whether 
she  was  a Sicilian  goddess  or  not,  the  description  given 
of  her  shows  that  she  must  stand  for  Water.  Nor  has 
any  one  doubted  till  quite  recently 103  that  Zeus  must 
stand  for  Fire ; the  whole  controversy  has  hitherto 
turned  on  the  other  two.  In  antiquity  some,  following 
the  Homeric  allegorists,  made  Hera  the  Earth  and 
Aidoneus  the  Air,  a view  which  has  found  its  way  into 
Stobaios.  Its  origin  is  as  follows.  It  was  the  aim  of 
the  “ allegorists  ” to  find  in  Homer  the  sources  of  all 
philosophy;  and  they  assumed  accordingly  that  Empe- 
tlokles  must  have  borrowed  the  Homeric  “ Air  ” or  mist. 
Now  this  is  the  dark  element,  and  therefore  it  is  fitly 
represented  by  Aidoneus.  Again,  “ life-bringing  ” was 
an  old  epithet  of  the  earth.  The  other  view  identified 
Hera  with  the  Air  and  Aidoneus  with  the  Earth,  and 
this  latter  opinion  has  been  almost  unanimously  adopted 
in  modern  times.104  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  “ shining  ‘ aether,’  ” and  not  dark  “ air,” 
that  Empedokles  made  an  element,  we  shall  be  disposed 
to  accept  Fr.  Knatz’s  view  that  the  sky-god,  Zeus,  was 
meant  to  stand  for  this.  The  Homeric  allegorists  saw 
as  much,  but  they  made  the  mistake  of  identifying  the 
“ aether  ” with  Fire,  a meaning  which  it  certainly  has 
with  Anaxagoras.  As  for  Aidoneus,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  a Sicilian  poet,  with  the  hot  springs 

103  Fr.  Knatz,  Empedoclea  ( Schedce  Pliilologicce  Hermanno  Uwner 
ohlatcn  [1891],  p.  1 sqq.). 

104  On  all  this  see  Diels,  Dox.  p.  88  sqq. 
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and  volcanic  phenomena  of  his  country  in  mind,  should 
regard  the  god  of  the  lower  world  as  a fire-god.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  “ Nestis  ” is  Water  ; “ Aidoneus,”  Fire; 
“life-bringing  Hera,”  Earth;  and  “shining  Zeus,”  the  sky 
or  aether.  For  Zeus  was  always  associated  with  the  bright 
blue  sky  in  Greek  minds,  and  the  Air  of  Empedokles  is 
referred  to  as  “ heaven  ” in  one  passage  (v.  187).  The 
dark  air  or  mist  is  no  element  at  all,  but  a form  of  Water. 

Empedokles  regarded  the  “ roots  ” of  all  things  as 
eternal.  Nothing  can  come  from  nothing  or  pass  away 
into  nothing  (v.  48  sqq.) ; what  is  is,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  coming  into  being  and  passing  away  (v.  90  sqq.). 
Further,  Aristotle  tells  us,  he  taught  that  they  were 
unchangeable.105  This  Empedokles  expressed  by  saying 
that  they  “are  what  they  are”  (vv.  94,  108),  and  are 
“always  alike”  (v.  95).  Again,  they  are  all  “equal” 
(v.  87), — a statement  which  puzzled  Aristotle,106  but  is 
quite  intelligible  from  the  naively  realistic  standpoint 
of  Empedokles.  Above  all,  the  elements  are  ultimate. 
All  other  bodies,  Aristotle  tells  us,107  might  be  divided 
till  you  came  to  the  elements ; but  Empedokles  could 
give  no  account  of  those  without  saying  (as  he  does  not) 
that  there  is  an  element  of  which  Fire  and  the  rest  are 
in  turn  composed.  This  criticism  comes  merely  to  this, 
that  Empedokles  falls  short  of  giving  a complete  account, 
because  he  spoke  neither  of  a single  substratum  of  all 
the  elements  nor  of  ultimate  atoms.  In  other  words,  he 
was  forced  by  the  stage  of  development  at  which  he 
stood  to  be  a pluralist,  but  he  was  not  a sufficiently 
thoroughgoing  one  (§  80).  In  one  place,108  Aristotle  goes 

105  Gen.  Corr.  B,  1.  3296,  1.  106  Gen.  Coir.  B,  6.  333a,  1C. 

107  Gen.  Corr.  A,  8.  3256,  19  (R.  P.  131/). 

108  De  Cce.o  r,  6.  30 5a,  1. 
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so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  really  meant  to  expound  a 
view  very  similar  to  the  atomic  theory,  though  he  did 
not  succeed  in  doing  so  clearly  ; and  this  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  later  writers,  who  had  a praiseworthy  hut 
unintelligent  desire  to  read  into  early  thinkers  all  the 
later  doctrine  they  possibly  could.  So  we  actually  find 
the  theory  of  “ elements  before  the  elements  ” referred 
to  Empedokles  in  the  doxographers,  in  spite  of  Aristotle’s 
express  statements  to  the  contrary.109 

Empedokles  was  quite  confident  that  his  “ four 
roots  ” were  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  elements 
(vv.  96  sqq.,  127  sqq.).  This  confidence  was  based 
upon  his  belief  that  they  sufficiently  accounted  for  all 
the  qualities  presented  by  the  world  to  the  senses;  Eire 
accounted  for  light  and  heat.  Water  for  darkness  and 
cold,  Earth  for  solidity  and  hardness  (v.  98  sqq.).  We 
have  no  record  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  Air,  except 
that  it  receives  the  epithet  “ bright.” 

Aristotle  twice 110  makes  the  statement  that,  though 
Empedokles  assumes  four  elements,  he  treats  them  as 
two,  opposing  Eire  to  all  the  rest.  This,  he  says,  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  from  his  poem.  So  far  as  the  general 
theory  of  the  elements  goes,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  sort ; but,  when  we  come  to  the  origin  of 
the  world  (§  90),  we  shall  find  that  Eire  certainly  plays 
a leading  part  as  the  source  of  motion,  just  as  it  does  in 
all  early  cosmologies,  and  this  may  be  what  Aristotle 
meant.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  biology  (§§  92—94) 
Eire  fulfils  a unique  function,  while  the  other  three  act 
more  or  less  in  the  same  way.  But  we  must  remember 
that  it  has  no  pre-eminence  over  the  rest ; all  are  equal. 

100  So  Actios,  i.  13.  1 (Vox.  p.  312),  and  i.  17.  3 {Vox.  p.  315). 

110  Met.  A,  4.  985a,  31  ; Gen.  Gorr.  B,  3.  3305,  19  (R.  P.  131y). 
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85*.  Empedokles  starts,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an 
original  state  of  the  “ four  roots,”  which  only  differs  from 
the  Sphere  of  Parmenides  in  so  far  as  it  is  a mixture, 
and  not  a perfectly  homogeneous  and  continuous  mass. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a mixture  of  completely  heterogeneous 
substances  makes  change  and  motion  possible ; but,  were 
there  nothing  outside  the-  Sphere  which  could  enter  in, 
like  the  Pythagorean  “ Air,”  to  separate  these  substances, 
nothing  could  ever  arise  from  them.  Empedokles  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  existence  of  such  a substance,  and  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Strife,  in  accordance  with  tire  usual 
terminology  of  cosmologists  since  the  time  of  Anaxi- 
mander. Now  the  effect  of  this  alone  would  be  to 
separate  all  the  elements  in  the  Sphere  completely,  and 
then  nothing  more  could  possibly  happen ; something 
else  was  needed  to  bring  the  elements  into  union  once 
more.  This  Empedokles  found  in  Love,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  same  impulse  to  union  that  is  implanted 
in  human  bodies  (vv.  82-86).  He  looks  at  it,  in  fact, 
from  a purely  physiological  point  of  view,  and  not  at  all 
as  the  Pythagoreans  and  Herakleitos  had  regarded  Har- 
mony. The  difference  characterises  in  a striking  way 
the  increased  interest  in  physiological  matters  which 
marked  the  fifth  century  b.c.  This  was  connected  with 
the  rise  of  scientific  medicine,  and  we  have  seen  that 
Empedokles  was  supposed  to  have  had  a share  in  that 
movement.  For  the  rest,  he  is  not  a little  proud  of  his 
physiological  generalisation.  No  mortal  had  yet  marked, 
he  says,  that  the  very  same  Love  which  men  know  in 
their  bodies  had  also  a place  among  the  gods,  that  is,  a 
cosmological  significance  (v.  35  and  n.). 

It  is  most  essential  to  observe  that  the  Love  and  Strife 
of  Empedokles  are  no  incorporeal  forces,  but  corporeal 


Strife  and 
Love. 
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elements  just  like  the  other  four.  At  the  time,  this  was 
inevitable ; nothing  incorporeal  had  yet  been  dreamt 
of.  Naturally  Aristotle  is  not  a little  puzzled  by  this 
characteristic  of  what  he  regarded  as  efficient  causes. 
“ The  Love  of  Empedokles,”  he  says,111  “is  both  an  efficient 
cause,  for  it  brings  things  together,  and  a material  cause, 
for  it  is  a part  of  the  mixture.”  And  Theophrastos 
expressed  the  same  idea  by  saying112  that  Empedokles 
sometimes  gave  an  efficient  power  to  Love  and  Strife, 
and  sometimes  put  them  on  a level  with  the  other  four. 
The  verses  of  Empedokles  himself  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  two  were  thought  of  as  spatial  and 
corporeal.  All  the  six  elements  are  called  “equal” 
(v.  87).  Love  is  said  (v.  80)  to  be  “equal  in  length 
and  breadth  ” to  the  other  elements,  and  Strife  is 
described  (v.  79)  as  equal  to  each  of  them  in  weight. 

The  function  of  Love  is  to  produce  union ; that  of 
Strife,  to  break  it  up  again.  Aristotle,  however,  quite 
correctly  points  out 113  that  in  another  sense  it  is  Love 
that  divides  and  Strife  that  unites.  When  the  Sphere 
is  broken  up  by  Strife,  the  result  is  that  all  the  Fire, 
for  instance,  which  was  contained  in  it  comes  together 
and  becomes  one ; and  again,  when  the  elements  are 
brought  together  once  more  by  Love,  the  “ heaped  up 
mass”  (v.  145)  of  each  of  them  is  divided.  In  another 
place,  Aristotle  says  that,  while  Strife  is  assumed  as  the 
cause  of  destruction,  and  does,  in  fact,  destroy  the  Sphere, 
it  really  gives  birth  to  everything  else  in  so  doing.  It 
follows  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
Love  of  Empedokles  and  that  “attraction  of  like  for 

m Met.  a,  10.  10756,  3. 

112  Phys.  Op.  fr.  3 (Box.  p.  477) ; ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  25  D (R.  P.  1326). 

113  See  the  passages  quoted  R.  P.  132i. 
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like  ” to  which  he  also  attributed  an  important  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  world.  This  latter  attraction  is  not 
an  element  distinct  from  the  others ; it  depends  simply, 
as  we  shall  see,  upon  the  proper  nature  of  each  element, 
and  it  is  only  able  to  take  effect  when  Strife  divides  the 
Sphere.  Love,  on  the  contrary,  is  something  that  comes 
from  outside  and  produces  an  attraction  of  unlikes. 

86.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question  of  how  Mixture  and 

separation. 

Empedokles  conceived  the  mixture  and  separation  of 
elements  to  operate.  When  Strife  has  once  separated 
them,  what  is  it  that  determines  the  direction  of  their 
motion  ? In  his  poem  Empedokles  seems  to  have  given 
no  further  explanation  of  this  than  that  each  “ happened 
to  run”  in  a certain  direction  (v.  167).  Plato  severely 
condemns  this  in  a well-known  passage  of  the  Lmios,1u 
on  the  ground  that  no  room  is  thus  left  for  design. 

Aristotle  also  blames  him  for  giving  no  account  of  the 
Chance  to  which  he  ascribed  so  much  importance.  Nor 
is  the  Necessity  of  which  he  also  spoke  further  ex- 
plained.115 Strife  enters  into  the  Sphere  at  a certain 
time  in  virtue  of  Necessity,  or  “ the  mighty  oath  ” 

(v.  141);  but  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of 
this. 

The  expression  used  by  Empedokles  to  describe  the 
movement  of  the  elements  is  that  they  “ run  through  each 
other”  (v.  108).  Aristotle  tells  us  110  that  he  explained 
mixture  in  general  by  “ the  symmetry  of  pores.”  And 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  “ attraction  of  like  for 
like.”  The  “ pores  ” of  like  bodies  are,  of  course,  much 
the  same  size,  and  these  bodies  can  therefore  mingle 

]U  X.  889  B. 

1,5  Gen.  Corr.  B,  6.  334a,  1 ; Phys.  e,  1.  252a,  5 (R.  P.  132£). 

116  Gen.  Corr.  A,  8.  3246,  34  (R.  P.  132A). 
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easily.  On  the  other  hand,  a finer  body  will  “run” 
straight  through  a coarse  one  without  becoming  mixed, 
and  a coarse  body  will  not  be  able  to  enter  into  the  pores 
of  a finer  one  at  all.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as 
Aristotle  is  not  slow  to  point  out,  this  view  really  implies 
something  like  the  atomic  theory ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Empedokles  himself  was  conscious  of  that. 
Another  question  raised  by  Aristotle  is  even  more 
instructive.  Are  the  pores,  he  asks,  empty  or  full?  If 
empty,  what  becomes  of  the  denial  of  the  void  ? If 
full,  why  need  we  assume  pores  at  all  ? These  questions 
Empedokles  would  have  found  it  hard  to  answer.  They 
point  to  a real  want  of  thoroughness  in  his  system,  and 
mark  it  as  a mere  stage  in  the  transition  from  Monism 
to  Atomism. 

87.  From  all  that  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  clear 
that  we  must  distinguish  four  periods  in  the  cycle  of 
change.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  Sphere  in  which  all 
the  elements  are  mixed  together  by  Love.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  period  when  Love  is  passing  out  and  Strife 
coming  in,  when,  therefore,  the  elements  are  partially 
separated  and  partially  combined.  Thirdly,  comes  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  elements,  when  Love  is  banished 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  Strife  has  given  free  play  to 
the  attraction  of  like  for  like.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
period  when  Love  is  gradually  bringing  the  elements 
together  once  more,  and  Strife  is  passing  away.  This 
brings  us  back  in  time  to  the  Sphere,  and  then  the  cycle 
begins  once  more.  Now  it  is  clear  that  a world  such 
as  ours  can  exist  only  in  the  second  and  fourth  of  these 
periods ; and  it  is  clear,  too,  that,  if  we  are  to  understand 
Empedokles,  we  must  discover  to  which  of  these  two 
periods  our  present  world  belongs.  This  is  plainly  the 
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capital  question ; for  the  explanation  of  all  details  must 
depend  upon  whether  we  are  to  assume  that  Love  or 
Strife  is  now  on  the  increase.  It  is  always,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  assumed  that  we  are  now  living  in  the  fourth 
period;117  I hope  to  show  that  we  are  in  the  second, 
that  is,  in  the  period  when  Strife  is  steadily  gaining  the 
upper  hand. 

88.  That  a world  of  perishable  things  arises  both  in  The  present 

1 world  the 

the  second  and  the  fourth  of  the  periods  just  enumerated  work  of  strife, 
is  stated  in  so  many  words  by  Empedokles  (vv.  63—65); 
it  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that,  as  Zeller  suggests, 
he  himself  was  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  which  of  these 
we  are  now  living  in.  Let  us  look  at  the  external 
testimony,  which,  by  Zeller’s  own  admission,  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  this  world’s  being  the  second  period  and 
not  the  fourth.  Aristotle  says  in  one  place 118  quite 
distinctly:  “He  holds  that  the  world  is  in  a similar  con- 
dition noio  in  the  period  of  Strife  as  formerly  in  that  of 
Love.”  From  another  passage  119  it  appears  that  Empe- 
dokles altogether  omitted  to  describe  the  origin  of  the 
world  in  the  period  of  Love,  which  he  could  hardly  have 
done  if  it  had  been  our  present  world.  Against  this 
Zeller  has  nothing  to  say  except  that  all  the  fragments 
and  notices  seem  to  refer  to  the  fourth  period.  I hope  it 
will  appear  from  the  detailed  account  of  the  cosmology  I 
am  about  to  give  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  ideas 
of  Empedokles  were  clearer  than  Zeller  gives  him  credit 
for. 

89.  To  begin,  then,  with  the  “Sphere,”  in  which  the  The  “Sphere.'’ 
four  “ roots  ” of  all  things  are  thoroughly  mixed  together 

117  Zeller,  p.  712 ; Ivarsten,  Iteliquice,  ii.  p.  392 ; Tannery,  Science 
lielUne,  p.  308. 

118  Gen.  Core.  B,  6.  334n,  5.  119  Be  Ccelo,  r,  2.  301a,  14. 
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by  Love.  The  fragments  which  deal  with  this  stage  are 
not  very  numerous  (vv.  134-138),  as  is  only  natural, 
seeing  that  the  description  of  such  a state  of  things  would 
very  soon  be  exhausted.  We  note,  however,  that  in 
v.  142  the  Sphere  is  spoken  of  as  a god,  and  Aristotle 
more  than  once 120  refers  to  it  in  the  same  way.  We 
shall  come  back  to  this  in  discussing  the  Empedoklean 
theology.  More  often121  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Sphere 
as  “ the  One,”  a name  doubtless  derived  from  such  verses 
as  61,  67,  and  76.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  clearly  a 
slight  Aristotelian  “ development  ” here.  It  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  to  say  that  things  come  together  “ into 
one,”  as  Empedokles  has  it,  and  to  say  that  they  come 
together  into  “ the  One  ” ; the  latter  expression  suggests 
that  they  lose  their  distinct  and  proper  character  in  the 
Sphere,  which  thus  becomes  something  like  the  “ inde- 
terminate matter  ” of  Aristotle.  Such  a view  was  quite 
foreign  to  Empedokles ; in  the  Sphere,  as  in  their  separa- 
tion, Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water  “ remain  what  they  are.” 
Aristotle’s  difficulty  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Sphere  further 
led  him  to  the  assertion,  which  he  makes,  in  one  place 
quite  positively  and  in  another  very  doubtfully,122  that 
Love  was  the  substratum  of  “ the  One  ” in  just  the  same 
sense  as  the  Fire  of  Heraldeitos,  the  Air  of  Anaximenes, 
or  the  Water  of  Thales.  This  strange  statement  we  are 
now  in  a position  to  understand.  It  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  say  with  Karsten  that  Love  here  stands  for  “ the 

wo  Gen.  Corr.  B,  6.  3336,  21  (R.  P.  1336) ; Met.  B,  4.  1000a,  29  (R.  P. 
132i).  Cf.  Sim  pi.  Phys.  f.  258r  (R.  P.  1336). 

121  Gen.  Corr.  A,  1.  315a,  7 (R.  P.  1336) ; Met.  A,  4.  9S5a,  28  (R.  P. 
132*)  ; ib.  B,  4.  1000a,  28  (R.  P.  ib.). 

1*2  Met.  B,  1.  996a,  4 ; r,  4.  1001a,  12  (R.  P.  133/).  The  second  of 
these  passages  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than  Aristotle’s 
inference.  Cf.  also  Met.  I,  2.  10536,  15. 
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reign  of  Love  ” ; this  hardly  improves  the  sense  at  all. 
Aristotle  could  never  have  said  what  he  does  say  if  he  had 
not  been  well  aware  that  Love  was  a corporeal  element 
just  as  much  as  the  “ four  roots.”  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  elements  could  come  together  “ into  one,” 
or  “ into  the  One,”  without  losing  their  individuality  in 
it ; and  he  assumes,  quite  naturally  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  own  system,  that  they  all  become  merged  in  Love  ; 
in  fact,  he  is  here  involved  in  much  the  same  difficulty 
as  that  we  have  discussed  already  in  thp  case  of  Anaxi- 
mander (§  14).  His  doubts  arise  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  that  he  insists  on  trying  to  apply  his  own  theory 
of  potentiality  and  actuality  to  early  philosophers  who 
never  dreamt  of  anything  like  it.  His  reason  for  doing 
this  is  explained  in  the  Note  on  the  Sources,  and  we  must 
remember  that  he  really  was  quite  wTell  aware  that,  as 
a matter  of  historical  fact,  he  himself  had  invented 
“ potentiality  and  actuality,”  and  also  that  “ the  One  ” of 
Empedokles  was  really  a mixture. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  interpretations 
of  later  writers  like  John  Philoponos  and  Simplicius.123 
Sometimes,  with  Aristotle,  they  say  that  the  Sphere 
is  a mixture  of  “actual”  or  “potential”  elements, 
sometimes  it  is  “indeterminate  matter,”  sometimes 
“ the  efficient  cause.”  Lastly,  it  appears  as  the  Neo- 
platonist  “ intelligible  world.”  To  us,  however,  it  must 
be  none  of  these,  but  simply  a round  mass  con- 
taining all  the  “ four  roots  ” thoroughly  mixed  together 
by  Love,  a corporeal  substance  which  pervades  the 
whole  of  it.  Hate,  another  corporeal  substance,  is 
outside,  no  doubt  surrounding  the  Sphere  in  a circular 
layer.  This  is  quite  capable  of  being  represented  in 

M F01'  these  see  Karsten,  ii.  pp.  322  sqq.  and  369  sqq. 
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a spatial  perception,  as  all  early  Greek  philosophical 
theories  are. 

90.  At  the  appointed  time,  Strife  begins  to  enter  into 
the  Sphere  and  Love  to  go  out  of  it  (v.  139  sqcp).  The 
fragments  by  themselves  throw  very  little  light  on  the 
details  of  this  process ; but  fortunately  Aetios  and  the 
Tlutarchean  Stromatcis  have  between  them  preserved  a 
very  fair  tradition  of  what  Theophrastos  said  on  the  point. 

Empedokles  held  that  the  Air  was  first  separated  out  and 
secondly  Fire.  Next  came  Earth,  from  which,  highly  com- 
pressed as  it  was  by  the  impetus  of  its  revolution,  Water  gushed 
forth.  From  the  water  Mist  was  produced  by  evaporation. 
The  heavens  were  formed  out  of  the  Air  and  the  sun  out  of  the 
Fire,  while  terrestrial  things  were  condensed  from  the  other 
elements. — Aet.  ii.  6.  3 ( Dox . p.  334;  R.  P.  135  A). 

Empedokles  held  that  the  Air  when  separated  off  from  the 
original  mixture  of  the  elements  was  spread  round  in  a circle. 
After  the  Air,  Fire  running  outwards,  and  not  finding  any  other 
place,  ran  up  under  the  solid  ice  that  now  surrounded  the  Air. 
There  were  two  hemispheres  revolving  round  the  earth,  the  one 
altogether  composed  of  fire,  the  other  of  a mixture  of  air  and  a 
little  fire.  The  latter  he  supposed  to  be  the  Night.  The  origin 
of  their  motion  he  derived  from  the  fact  of  fire  preponderating 
in  one  hemisphere  owing  to  its  accumulation  there. — Ps.-Plut. 
Strom,  fr.  10  {Dox.  p.  5S2  ; R.  P.  135a). 

The  first  of  the  elements  to  be  separated  out  by 
Strife,  then,  was  Air,  which  took  the  outermost  position 
surrounding  the  world  (cf.  v.  133).  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, take  the  statement  that  it  surrounded  the  world 
“ in  a circle  ” too  strictly.  It  appears  that  Empedokles 
rather  regarded  the  heavens  as  shaped  like  an  egg.124  As 
Zeller  points  out,  the  appearance  which  it  presents  to  the 
eye  may  partially  account  for  this,  but  it  is  still  more 
likely  that  we  have  here  a trace  of  Orphic  ideas.  At 
124  Aet.  ii.  31.  4 (Dox.  p.  363). 
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any  rate,  the  outer  circle  of  the  Air  became  solidified 
or  frozen,  and  we  thus  get  a crystalline  vault  as  the 
boundary  of  the  world.'  We  note  here  the  curious  view 
that  it  was  Fire  which  solidified  the  Air  and  turned  it 
to  ice.  Fire  in  general  had  a solidifying  power.125 

In  its  upward  rush  (v.  168)  Fire  displaced  a portion 
of  the  Air  in  the  upper  half  of  the  concave  sphere  formed 
by  the  frozen  sky.  This  air  then  sunk  downwards, 
carrying  with  it  a small  portion  of  the  fire.  Thus  the 
two  hemispheres,  mentioned  in  the  passage  from  the 
Stromateis,  are  produced : one,  consisting  entirely  of  fire, 
the  diurnal  hemisphere ; the  other,  the  nocturnal,  con- 
sisting of  air  with  a little  fire. 

The  accumulation  of  Fire  in  the  upper  hemisphere 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  heavens  and  causes  them 
to  revolve ; and  this  revolution  not  only  produces  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night,  but  serves  by  its  rapidity 
to  keep  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  respective 
places.  This  Empedokles  illustrated,  Aristotle  tells  us, 
by  the  simile  of  a cup  of  water  whirled  round  at  the  end 
of  a string.126  The  verses  which  contained  this  remark- 
able account  of  so-called  “centrifugal  force”  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  lost ; but  the  simile  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  manner  of  Empedokles. 

91.  It  will  be  observed  that  day  and  night  have  been  The  sun, 

- . . moon,  star 

explained  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  sun.  and  earth. 
Day  is  produced  solely  by  the  light  of  the  fiery  diurnal 
hemisphere.  What  then  is  the  sun  ? The  Plutarchean 
Stromateis 127  again  give  us  the  answer : “ The  sun  is  not 
fire  in  substance,  but  a reflexion-  of  fire  like  that  which 
comes  from  water.”  Plutarch  himself,  in  his  tract, 

125  R.  P.  135c.  126  R.  P.  1356. 

127  Strom,  fr.  10  (Box.  582,  11  ; R.  P.  135c). 
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entitled,  Why  does  the  Pytliia  no  longer  give  Metrical 
Responses  ? makes  one  of  the  interlocutors  say : “ You 
laugh  at  Empedokles  for  saying  that  the  sun  is  a product 
of  the  earth,  arising  from  the  reflexion  of  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  once  more  ‘ flashes  back  to  Olyrnpos  with 
untroubled  countenance’”  (v.  151  ).12S  Aetios  says:1'29 
“ Empedokles  held  that  there  were  two  suns ; one,  the 
archetype,  the  fire  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  world,  filling 
the  whole  hemisphere  [always  stationed  opposite  its  own 
reflexion] ; the  other,  the  visible  sun  [its  reflexion  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  that  which  is  filled  with  air  mingled 
with  fire],  produced  by  the  reflexion  of  the  earth,  which 
is  round,  on  the  crystalline  sun,  and  carried  round  by  the 
motion  of  the  fiery  hemisphere.  Or,  to  sum  it  up  shortly, 
the  sun  is  a reflexion  of  the  terrestrial  fire.” 

These  passages,  and  especially  the  last  of  them,  are  by 
no  means  so  clear  as  we  could  wish  ; but  they  all  point, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  is  nothing  but  the  light  of 
the  sky  reflected  from  the  earth  on  that  part  of  the  sky 
itself  which  is  opposite  to  it.  From  this  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  appearance  which  we  call  the  sun  is  the 
same  size  as  the  earth.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  the 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  view  as  follows.  It  had  just 
been  discovered  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected  light. 
There  is  always  a tendency  to  give  any  novel  theory  a 
far  wider  application  than  it  really  admits  of;  and  so,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  men  saw  reflected 
light  everywhere  ; the  Pythagoreans  held  a very  similar 

nip)  tov  pit]  %p&v  ipipurpa  vuv  Trjv  n u0iccv,  400  13  (R.  P.  ib.).  Me  must 
keep  the  MS.  reading  Tipi  yn*  with  Bernardakis.  The  reading  in  R.  P.  is 
only  a conjecture  of  Wyttenbach’s. 

!29  Aet.  ii.  20.  23  ( Dox . p.  350).  It  seems  to  me  that  two  inconsistent 
accounts  have  been  mixed  together  here.  I have  indicated  this  by 
biackets. 
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view.  What  is  quite  incomprehensible  is  how  Empe- 
dokles  could  imagine  the  reflexion  which  we  call  the  sun 
to  he  carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
heavens. 

This  last  consideration  shows  how  incomplete  were  the 
scientific  ideas  of  Empedokles,  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 
more  remarkable  to  find  that  he  was  quite  aware  light 
takes  some  time  to  travel,  though  its  speed  is  so  great  as 
to  escape  our  perception.130  He  can  hardly  have  arrived 
at  this  knowledge  experimentally ; it  is  an  inference  from 
his  theory  of  “ effluences.” 

“ The  moon,”  we  are  told  in  the  Strovudcis,  “ was  com- 
posed of  the  air  cut  off  by  the  fire  ; it  was  frozen  just  like 
hail,  and  had  its  light  from  the  sun.”  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a disc  of  frozen  air,  of  the  same  substance  as  the  solid 
sky  which  surrounds  the  heavens.  Diogenes  says  that 
Empedokles  taught  it  was  smaller  than  the  sun,  and  Aetios 
tells  us  that  it  was  only  half  as  distant  from  the  earth.131 

Empedokles  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  fixed  stars 
by  reflected  light,  nor  even  the  planets.  They  were  fiery, 
made  out  of  the  fire  which  the  air  carried  with  it  when 
forced  beneath  the  earth  by  the  upward  rush  of  fire  at 
the  first  separation,  as  we  saw  above.  The  fixed  stars 
were  attached  to  the  frozen  air,  the  planets  were  those 
which  moved  freely.132 

Empedokles  was  acquainted  (v.  157  sqq.)  with  the 
true  theory  of  solar  eclipses,  which,  along  with  that  of 
the  moon’s  light,  was  the  great  discovery  of  this  period. 
He  also  knew  (v.  160)  that  night  is  simply  the  shadow 


130  Arist.  Be  Sensu,  6.  446a,  25  ; De  An.  B,  7.  4186,  20. 

131  Strom,  fr.  10  {Box.  582,  12;  R.  P.  135c) ; D.  L.  via.  77;  Act.  ii.  31.  1 • 
cf.  Box.  p.  63. 

13-  Aet.  ii.  13.  2 and  5 (Box.  pp.  341,  342). 
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of  the  earth,  and  not  a sort  of  exhalation,  as  had  been 
previously  supposed. 

Wind  was  explained  from  the  opposite  motions  of  the 
fiery  and  airy  hemispheres.  Rain  was  caused  by  the 
compression  of  the  Air,  which  forced  any  water  there 
might  be  in  it  out  of  its  pores  in  the  form  of  drops. 
Lightning  was  fire  forced  out  from  the  clouds  in  much 
the  same  way.133 

Turning  now  to  the  earth,  we  find  that  it  was  at  first 
mixed  with  water,  but  the  increasing  compression  caused 
by  the  velocity  of  the  world’s  revolution  made  the  water 
gush  forth,  so  that  the  sea  is  called  “ the  sweat  of  the 
earth,”  a phrase  to  which  Aristotle  objects  as  a mere 
poetical  metaphor.  This  seems  reasonable  enough, 
especially  as  Empedokles  went  on  to  explain  the  salt- 
ness of  the  sea  from  this  analogy.134 

92.  The  remainder  of  the  First  Book  seems  to  have 
been  taken  up  with  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  four 
elements,  mingled  in  different  proportions,  gave  rise  to 
perishable  things,  such  as  bones,  flesh,  and  the  like. 
These,  of  course,  are  all  the  work  of  Love ; but  this  in 
no  way  contradicts  the  view  taken  above  as  to  the  period 
of  evolution  to  which  this  world  belongs.  Love  is  by  no 
means  banished  from  the  world  yet,  though  one  day  it 
will  be.  At  present,  it  is  still  able  to  form  all  sorts  of 
combinations;  but,  just  because  Strife  is  ever  increasing, 
they  are  all  perishable,  and  will  be  resolved  once  more 
into  the  elements. 

The  possibility  of  organic  combinations  depends  upon 

1:13  Aet.  iii.  3.  7 ; Simpl.  Be  Ccdo,  J.  155r,  Arist.  Meteor.  R,  9.  369 5, 
12,  with  Alexander’s  commentary. 

134  Meteor.  B,  3.  357a,  24  ; Aet.  iii.  16.  3 (R.  P.  1355) ; cf.  the  clear 
reference  in  Arist.  Meteor.  B,  1.  3535,  11. 
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the  fact  that  there  is  still  water  in  the  earth,  and  even 
fire  (v.  162).  The  warm  springs  of  Sicily  were  a proof 
of  this,  not  to  speak  of  Etna.  These  springs  Empedokles 
appears  to  have  explained  by  one  of  his  characteristic 
images,  drawn  this  time  from  the  heating  of  warm 
baths.135  It  will  be  noted  that,  while  lie  is  thoroughly 
epic  in  his  treatment  of  similes,  they  are  nearly  all  drawn 
from  human  inventions  and  manufactures. 

The  formation  of  organic  combinations  takes  place, 
then,  in  the  earth,  which  is  moistened  by  water  mingled 
with  air  and  hardened  by  fire.  Here  another  simile  of 
the  same  sort  seems  to  have  come  in ; Love  was  a baker, 
and  the  earth  her  oven  (v.  208). 

93.  At  the  beginning  of  his  Second  Book  Empedokles  Plants, 
went  on  to  explain  how  plants  and  animals  were  formed 
from  the  four  elements  under  the  influence  of  Love  and 
Strife.  The  fragments  which  deal  with  trees  and  plants 
are  vv.  215-231  ; and  these,  taken  along  with  certain  Aris- 
totelian statements  and  the  doxographical  tradition,  enable 
us  to  make  out  pretty  fully  what  his  views  were.  We  start 
as  usual  from  Aetios.  The  text  of  his  statement  is  very 
corrupt ; but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  as  follows  : — 

Empedokles  says  that  trees  were  the  first  living  creatures  to 
grow  up  out  of  the  earth,  before  it  was  solidified  by  fire,136  and 
before  day  and  night  were  distinguished ; that,  from  the  sym- 
metry of  their  mixture,  they  contain  the  proportion  of  male  and 
female ; that  they  grow  owing  to  the  heat  which  is  in  the  earth 
rising  upwards,137  so  that  they  are  parts  of  the  earth  just  as 

135  Seneca,  Quasi.  Nat.  iii.  24  : “ Facere  solenius  dracones  et  miliaria 
et  complures  formas  in  quibus  cere  tenui  fistulas  struimus  ; ut  srepe 
eundem  ignem  ambiens  aqua  per  tantum  fluat  spatii  quantum  efficiendo 
calori  sat  est.  frigida  itaque  iutrat,  effluit  calida,  idem  sub  terra  Empe- 
docles existimat  fieri.” 

138  I propose  Tfh  -rup)  mXr.Drivtu  (cf.  Plac.  iii.  16  ; R.  P.  135//). 

137  I read  iuapofittou  for  the  MS.  iiaipov/tivov. 
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embryos  are  parts  of  the  womb ; that  fruits  are  excretions  of 
the  water  and  fire  in  plants,  and  that  those  which  have  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  shed  their  leaves  when  that  is  evaporated 
by  the  summer  heat,  while  those  which  have  more  moisture 
remain  evergreen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laurel,  the  olive,  and  the 
palm  ; that  the  differences  in  taste  are  due  to  variations  in  the 
particles  contained  in  the  earth  and  to  the  plants  drawing 
different  particles  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  vines;  for  it  is  not 
the  difference  of  the  vines  that  makes  wine  good,  but  that  of 
the  soil  which  nourishes  them. — Aet.  v.  26.  4 (R  P.  136). 

In  the  Be  Anima ,138  Aristotle  finds  fault  with  Empe- 
dokles  for  explaining  the  double  growth  of  plants,  upwards 
and  downwards,  by  the  opposite  natural  motions  of  the 
earth  and  fire  contained  in  them.  For  “natural  motions” 
we  must,  of  course,  substitute  the  attraction  of  like  for 
like  (§  86).  Theophrastos  says  much  the  same  thing.139 
The  growth  of  plants,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
incident  in  that  separation  of  the  elements  which  Strife 
is  bringing  about  ever  more  and  more.  Some  of  the  fire 
which  is  still  beneath  the  earth  (v.  162)  meeting  in  its 
upward  course  with  earth,  still  moist  with  water  and 
“ running  ” down  so  as  to  “ reach  its  own  kind,”  unites 
with  it,  under  the  influence  of  the  Love  still  left  in  the 
world,  to  form  a temporary  combination,  which  we  call  a 
tree  or  plant. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Treatise 
on  Plants, 140  we  are  told  that  Einpedokles  attributed 
desire,  sensation,  and  the  capacity  for  pleasure  and  pain 
to  plants.  This  follows  also  from  v.  230,  which  is 
quoted  by  Sextus  in  the  same  connexion. 

Further,  Einpedokles  rightly  saw  that  the  two  sexes 
are  combined  in  plants.  This  is  mentioned  by  Aetios, 

)M  B,  4.  4156,  28.  139  De  causis  plantar um,  i.  12.  5. 

140  A,  1.  815a. 
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and  is  discussed  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Treatise  on 
Plants.  If  we  may  so  far  trust  that  Byzantine  transla- 
tion from  a Latin  version  of  the  Arabic,  we  get  a most 
valuable  hint  as  to  the  reason.  Plants,  we  are  there 
told,  came  into  being  “in  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
world,” 141  in  fact,  at  a time  when  Strife  had  not  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  differentiate  the  sexes.  We  shall  see 
shortly  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  original  race 
of  animals  in  this  world.  It  is  strange  that  Empedokles 
never  observed  the  actual  process  of  generation  in  plants, 
but  confined  himself  to  the  statement  that  they  spon- 
taneously “bore  eggs”  (v.  219),  that  is  to  say,  fruit,  as  a 
mere  excretion.  Nevertheless  his  view  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  in  plants  was  not  rediscovered  till  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Linnseus,  and  our  botanical  nomen- 
clature still  bears  traces  of  a view  which  he  had  already 
transcended.142 

The  nutritive  functions  of  plants  are  explained  by  the 
symmetry  of  the  pores,  and  the  consequent  attraction  of 
like  for  like.  This  is  the  meaning  also  of  what  we  are 
told  above  as  to  the  different  flavours  of  wines.  In  the 
same  way  Empedokles  accounted  for  the  fact  that  some 
plants  are  evergreen  and  others  not.  Some  plants  shed 
their  leaves  because  the  pores  of  their  roots  are  too 
narrow  to  take  in  food  as  quickly  as  is  required,  and 
those  of  their  leaves  too  wide  to  keep  it.  The  evergreens 
have  a symmetry  in  their  pores,  so  that  nourishment 
comes  in  continuously. 

In  respect  of  nutrition  and  growth,  then,  as  in  respect 
of  generation,  plants  represent  an  earlier  and  less  differ- 

141  A,  2.  8176,  35:  tv  KOfffjt.oo  r\XetTrufiivu, 

142  For  instance,  Filix  mas  and  the  like.  See  E.  H.  F.  Meyer,  Gesch. 
dcr  Botanik,  vol.  i.  p.  55  sq. 
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entiated  stage  of  evolution  than  animals.  They  remain 
a part  of  the  earth  which  hears  them,  as  the  embryo  is 
a part  of  the  uterus. 

94.  As  is  well  known,  Empedokles  held  that  animal 
organisms  were  evolved  out  of  all  manner  of  monstrous 
forms  by  a sort  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  difficulties 
which  have  been  felt  as  to  this  part  of  the  system  all 
arise  from  a failure  to  observe  that  he  really  describes 
two  evolutions  of  animal  organisms  which  take  exactly 
opposite  courses,  one  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
world’s  history  when  Strife  is  prevailing  more  and 
more,  the  other  to  that  when  Love  is  making  headway. 
If  we  confuse  the  two,  we  cannot  expect  to  attain 
any  clear  notion  of  the  theory.  The  clue  is  furnished 
by  two  passages  in  Aristotle,  where  v.  244  is  quoted 
and  referred  to  the  period  of  Love.143  So,  too,  in 
another,  the  same  verse  is  cited  with  the  additional 
remark  that  the  separate  parts  were  subsequently  united 
by  Love.144  This  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect ; 
Strife  had  prevailed,  and  everything  was  separated. 
The  evolution  of  animals  in  this  period  is  simply  a stage 
in  the  process  of  unification  which  culminates  in  the 
Sphere. 

Aristotle  severely  criticises  Empedokles  for  the  part 
which  he  assigns  to  chance  in  the  evolution  of  animals. 
“ We  may  suppose,”  he  says,  “ that  all  things  have  fallen 
out  accidentally  just  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
been  produced  with  an  end  in  view.  Certain  things  have 
been  preserved  because  they  were  accidentally  put  together 
in  a fitting  manner,  while  those  which  were  not  so  put 
together  have  perished  and  are  perishing,  as  Empedokles 

»«  Z>e  Ccelo,  r,  2.  3006,  29  (R.  R 137a) ; Gen.  An.  A,  18.  722 b,  19. 

144  De  A ?i.  r,  6.  430a,  30  (R.  P.  76.). 
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says  of  the  oxen  with  human  faces.” 145  One  curious 
instance  of  a favourable  variation  has  been  handed  down. 
Vertebration  was  explained  by  Empedokles  as  due  to  an 
early  invertebrate  animal  having  tried  to  turn  round,  and 
broken  its  back  in  so  doing.  This  variation  was  a favour- 
able one,  and  accordingly  survived.140 

In  the  third  period  of  the  cycle,  then,  the  period 
opposed  to  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  living,  the 
different  parts  of  animals  made  their  appearance  separ- 
ately (v.  244  sqq.)  ; but  gradually,  as  Love  increased  more 
and  more,  these  came  together  and  formed  various  com- 
binations (v.  254  sqq.).  Some  of  these  were  monstrosities 
(v.  256  sqq.),  and  perished  from  want  of  adaptation  to 
their  environment;  those,  however,  which  happened  to 
be  suitably  constructed  survived. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  origin  of  animals  in  our  period 
of  the  world,  the  period  when  Hate  is  increasing.  First 
of  all  we  have  “ whole-natured  forms”  (v.  265),  in  which 
neither  sex  nor  species  are  yet  distinguished.  These  are 
just  what  we  should  expect  at  a time  when  Hate  is  only 
beginning  to  make  its  power  felt.  Later  on,  when  Hate 
has  still  further  increased,  we  get  the  present  condition  of 
things  with  the  actual  distinctions  of  sex  and  species.  This 
account  seems  to  me  to  explain  all  the  fragments  we  possess 
on  the  subject ; I am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  given.147 

The  cause  of  growth  in  animals  as  in  plants  is  fire 
striving  upwards  from  desire  to  reach  its  like,  the  fire  in 
the  sky  (v.  267).  They  themselves  are  also  composed 
of  fire  and  water  in  definite  proportions  (v.  266). 

145  Phj/H.  B,  8.  198&,  29  (R.  P.  137a). 

148  Arist.  Part.  An.  A,  1.  640a,  19. 

14‘  Cf.  Aet.  v.  19  (R.  P.  137),  where  the  four  periods  are  accurately 
distinguished. 
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The  distinction  of  the  sexes  was  the  most  important 
result  of  the  gradual  differentiation  brought  about  by  the 
entrance  of  Hate  into  the  world.  Ernpedokles  differed 
from  the  theory  given  by  Parmenides  in  his  Second  Part 
(§  79)  in  holding  that  the  warm  element  preponderated 
in  the  male  sex,  and  that  males  were  conceived  in  the 
warmer  part  of  the  uterus  (vv.  273,278).  The  foetus 
was  formed  partly  from  the  male  and  partly  from  the 
female  semen  (v.  270) ; and  it  was  just  the  fact  that  the 
substance  of  a new  being’s  body  was  divided  between  the 
male  and  the  female  that  produced  desire  when  the  two 
Avere  brought  together  by  sight  (v.  272).  The  male 
semen  acts  on  the  female  like  rennet  on  milk  (v.  279). 
A certain  symmetry  of  the  pores  in  the  male  and  female 
semen  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  procreation,  and  from 
its  absence  Ernpedokles  explained  the  sterility  of  mules. 
The  children  most  resemble  that  parent  who  contributed 
most  to  their  formation.  The  influence  of  statues  and 
pictures  on  the  fancy  of  pregnant  women  was  also  noted, 
however,  as  modifying  the  appearance  of  the  offspring. 
Twins  and  triplets  were  due  to  a superabundance  and 
division  of  the  semen.148 

As  to  the  groAvth  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus,  Empe- 
dokles  held  that  it  was  enveloped  in  a membrane,  and 
that  its  formation  began  on  the  thirty-sixth  day  and  Avas 
completed  on  the  forty-ninth.  These  numbers  are  the 
squares  of  six  and  seven  respectively.  The  heart  Avas 
formed  first,  the  nails  and  such  things  last.  Respira- 
tion did  not  begin  till  the  time  of  birth,  when  the 
fluids  round  the  foetus  were  Avithdrawn.  Birth  took 
place  in  the  ninth  or  seventh  month,  because  the  day 
had  been  originally  nine  months  long,  and  afterwards 
148  Aet.  v.  10.  1;  11.  1;  12.  2;  14.  1. 
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seven.  Milk  arises  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month.149 

Death  was  regarded  by  Empedokles  as  the  final 
separation  by  Strife  of  the  fire  and  earth  in  the  body, 
each  of  which  had  all  along  been  striving  to  “ reach  its 
own  kind.”  Sleep  was  a temporary  separation  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  fiery  element.150  At  death  the 
animal  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  which  perhaps  enter 
into  fresh  combinations,  perhaps  become  permanently 
united  with  the  “ heaped  up  mass  ” of  “ their  own  kind.” 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  here  of  an  immortal 
soul. 

Even  in  life,  Empedokles  held,  we  may  see  the  attrac- 
tion of  like  to  like  operating  in  animals  just  as  we  saw 
it  operate  in  the  upward  and  downward  growth  of 
plants.  Hair  is  fundamentally  the  same  thing  as  foliage 
(v.  230);  and,  generally  speaking,  the  fiery  part  of 
animals  tends  upwards  and  the  earthy  part  downwards, 
though  there  are  exceptions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  certain  shell-fish  (v.  233  sq.).  These  exceptions  are 
only  possible  because  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  Love 
in  the  world.  We  see  the  attraction  of  like  for  like  also 
in  the  different  habits  of  the  various  species  of  animals. 
Those  that  have  most  fire  in  them  fly  up  into  the  air ; 
those  in  which  earth  preponderates  take  to  the  earth,  as 
did  the  dog  which  always  sat  upon  a tile.151  Aquatic 
animals  are  those  in  which  water  predominates.  This 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  fishes,  which  are  very  fiery, 
and  take  to  the  water  to  cool  themselves.152 


119  Aet.  v.  15.  3;  21.  1;  Dox.  Prol.  p.  190. 

150  Aet.  v.  25.  4 [Dox.  p.  437). 

151  Aet.  v.  19.  5 [Dox.  p.  431) ; cf.  Arist.  Eth.  End.  H,  1.  1235a,  11. 

152  Arist.  De  Reap.  14.  478a,  8 ; Tlieophr.  De  earn,  plant,  i.  21. 
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Perception. 


Empedokles  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
respiration,  and  his  very  ingenious  explanation  of  it  has 
been  preserved  in  a continuous  form  (v.  287  sqq.).  We 
breathe,  he  held,  through  all  the  pores  of  the  skin,  not 
merely  through  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  cause  of 
the  alternate  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  breath  was 
the  movement  of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  back  again,  which  was  explained  by  an 
illustration  taken  from  the  klepsydra.  It  must  be  said 
that  this  passage  gives  us  a high  idea  of  Empedokles  as 
an  observer;  he  seems  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of 
anticipating  both  Harvey  and  Torricelli. 

The  nutrition  and  growth  of  animals  is,  of  course, 
easily  to  be  explained  from  the  attraction  of  like  to  like. 
Each  part  of  the  body  has  pores  into  which  the  appro- 
priate food  will  fit.  Pleasure  and  pain  were  derived 
from  the  absence  or  presence  of  like  elements,  that  is,  of 
nourishment  which  would  fit  the  pores.  Tears  and 
sweat  arose  from  a disturbance  which  curdled  the  blood ; 
they  were,  so  to  say,  the  whey  of  the  blood.153 

95.  For  the  theory  of  perception  held  by  Empedokles 
we  have  the  original  words  of  Theophrastos : — 

(7.)  Empedokles  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  all  the  senses, 
and  says  that  perception  is  due  to  the  “ effluences  ” fitting  into 
the  passages  of  each  sense.  And  that  is  why  one  cannot  judge 
the  objects  of  another;  for  the  passages  of  some  of  them  are 
too  wide  and  those  of  others  too  narrow  for  the  sensible  object, 
so  that  the  latter  either  goes  through  without  touching  or 
cannot  enter  at  all.  R.  P.  139(7. 

He  tries,  too,  to  explain  the  nature  of  sight.  He  says  that 
the  interior  of  the  eye  consists  of  fire  and  water,  while  round 


153  Nutrition,  Aet.  v.  27.  1 ; pleasure  and  pain,  ib.  iv.  9.  15  ; v.  23.  1 ; 
tears  and  sweat,  v.  22.  1. 
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about  it  is  earth  and  “air,”154  through  which  its  rarity  enables 
the  fire  to  pass  like  the  light  in  lanterns  (v.  316  sqq.).  The 
passages  of  the  fire  and  water  are  arranged  alternately  ; through 
those  of  the  fire  we  perceive  light  objects,  through  those  of  the 
water,  dark ; each  class  of  objects  fits  into  each  class  of  passages, 
and  the  colours  are  carried  to  the  sight  by  effluence.  K.  P.  ib. 

(8.)  But  eyes  are  not  all  composed  in  the  same  way ; some 
are  composed  of  like  elements  and  some  of  opposite  ; some  have 
the  fire  in  the  centre  and  some  on  the  outside.  That  is  why 
some  animals  are  keen-sighted  by  day  and  others  by  night. 
Those  which  have  less  fire  are  keen-sighted  in  the  daytime,  for 
the  fire  within  is  brought  up  to  an  equality  by  that  without ; 
those  which  have  less  of  the  opposite  (i.e.  water),  by  night,  for 
then  their  deficiency  is  supplemented.  But,  in  the  opposite 
case,  each  will  behave  in  the  opposite  manner.  Those  eyes  in 
which  fire  predominates  will  be  dazzled  in  the  daytime,  since 
the  fire  being  still  further  increased  will  stop  up  and  occupy  the 
pores  of  the  water.  Those  in  which  water  predominates  will, 
he  says,  suffer  the  same  at  night,  for  the  fire  will  be  obstructed 
by  the  water.  And  this  goes  on  till  the  water  is  separated  off 
by  the  air,  for  in  each  case  it  is  the  opposite  which  is  a remedy. 
The  best  tempered  and  the  most  excellent  vision  is  one  com- 
posed of  both  in  equal  proportions.  This  is  practically  what  he 
says  about  sight. 

(9.)  Hearing,  he  holds,  is  produced  by  sound  outside,  when 
the  air  moved  by  the  voice  sounds  inside  the  ear ; for  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  a sort  of  bell  sounding  inside  the  ear,  which  he 
calls  a “ fleshy  sprout.”  When  the  air  is  set  in  motion  it  strikes 
upon  the  solid  parts  and  produces  a sound.  Smell,  he  holds, 
arises  from  respiration,  and  that  is  wThy  those  smell  most  keenly 
whose  breath  has  the  most  violent  motion,  and  why  most  smell 
comes  from  subtle  and  light  bodies.  As  to  touch  and  taste,  he 
does  not  lay  down  how  nor  by  means  of  what  they  arise,  except 
that  he  gives  us  an  explanation  applicable  to  all,  that  sensation 
is  produced  by  adaptation  to  the  pores.  Pleasure  is  produced 
by  what  is  like  in  its  elements  and  their  mixture;  pain,  by  what 
is  opposite.  K.  P.  ib. 


154  That  is,  watery  vapour,  not  the  elemental  air  or  (§  85).  It  is 
identical  with  the  “water”  mentioned  below. 
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(10.)  And  he  gives  a precisely  similar  account  of  thought 
and  ignorance.  Thought  arises  from  what  is  like  and  ignorance 
from  what  is  unlike,  thus  implying  that  thought  is  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  perception.  For  after  enumerating  how  we 
know  each  thing  by  means  of  itself,  he  adds,  “ for  all  things  are 
fashioned  and  fitted  together  out  of  these,  and  it  is  by  these 
men  think  and  feel  pleasure  and  pain  ” (v.  336  sq.).  And  for 
this  reason  we  think  chiefly  with  our  blood,  for  in  it  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  all  the  elements  are  most  completely  mingled. 
R.  P.  139  C. 

(11.)  All,  then,  in  whom  the  mixture  is  equal  or  nearly  so, 
and  in  whom  the  elements  are  neither  at  too  great  intervals  nor 
too  small  or  too  large,  are  the  wisest  and  have  the  most  exact 
perceptions ; and  those  who  come  next  to  them  are  wise  in 
proportion.  Those  who  are  in  the  opposite  condition  are  the 
most  foolish.  Those  whose  elements  are  separated  by  intervals 
and  rare  are  dull  and  laborious ; those  in  whom  they  are  closely 
packed  and  broken  into  minute  particles  are  impulsive,  they 
attempt  many  things  and  finish  few  because  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  blood  moves.  Those  who  have  a well- 
proportioned  mixture  in  some  one  part  of  their  bodies  will  be 
clever  in  that  respect.  That  is  why  some  are  good  orators  and 
some  good  artificers.  The  latter  have  a good  mixture  in  their 
hands,  and  the  former  in  their  tongues,  and  so  with  all  other 
special  capacities.  R.  P.  ib. 

Theophrastos  goes  on  to  criticise  Empedokles  from  his 
own  point  of  view.  These  objections  do  not  concern  us 
here ; what  we  have  to  do  is  to  understand  the  theory 
itself.  Perception  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  an 
element  in  us  with  the  same  element  outside.  This 
takes  place  when  the  pores  of  the  organ  of  sense  are 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  the  “ effluences  ” 
which  all  things  are  constantly  giving  off  (v.  281).  It 
is  not  right  to  make  too  much  of  the  principle  here  laid 
down  (v.  333  sqq.)  that  like  is  known  by  like.  There 
is  no  idea  of  a necessary  correlation  between  the  “reason 
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in  us  and  “ the  reason  in  the  world.”  On  the  contrary, 
the  knowing  subject,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  just  as  much 
corporeal  through  and  through  as  the  world  outside  it. 
As  Zeller  points  out,  the  theory  is  most  easily  worked 
out  in  the  case  of  smell  and  taste.  Smell  was  explained 
by  respiration.  The  breath  drew  in  along  with  it  the 
small  particles  which  fit  into  the  pores.  From  Aetios155 
we  learn  that  Empedokles  proved  this  by  the  example  of 
people  with  a cold  in  their  head,  who  cannot  smell,  just 
because  they  have  a difficulty  in  breathing.  We  also 
see  from  v.  313  that  the  scent  of  dogs  was  referred  to  in 
support  of  the  theory.  Hearing  was  explained  by  the 
motion  of  the  air  which  struck  upon  the  cartilage  inside 
the  ear  and  made  it  sound  like  a bell. 

The  theory  of  vision  is  more  complicated ; and,  as 
Plato  adopted  most  of  it,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  eye,  then,  was  conceived,  as 
by  Alkmaion  (§  79), 150  to  be  composed  of  fire  and  water. 
Just  as  in  a lantern  the  flame  is  protected  from  the  wind 
by  horn  (v.  316  sqq.),  so  the  fire  in  the  apple  of  the 
eye  is  protected  from  the  water  which  surrounds  it  in 
the  pupil  by  membranes  with  very  fine  pores,  so  that, 
while  the  fire  can  pass  out,  the  water  cannot  get  in. 
Sight  is  produced  by  the  fire  inside  the  eye  going  forth 
to  meet  the  object.  This  seems  strange  to  us,  because 
we  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  images  being  impressed 
upon  the  retina.  We  wonder  why  Empedokles,  who  came 
so  near  the  truth  about  smell  and  hearing,  should  have 
adopted  so  different  an  explanation  of  vision.  But  if 
we  forget  our  superior  knowledge  for  a moment,  we  shall 
see  that,  to  the  plain  man,  looking  at  a thing  seems  very 
much  more  like  an  action  proceeding  from  the  eye  than 
iv.  17.  2 ( Dox . p.  407).  158  Theophr.  Sens.  26. 
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a mere  passive  state.  There  are  reasons  for  this  into 
which  we  cannot  go  at  present ; we  need  only  remark 
that  Empedokles  is  much  more  nearly  right  than  any 
one  who  supposes  that  what  we  actually  see  is  the  image 
on  the  retina. 

Empedokles  was  quite  aware,  too,  that  “ effluences,”  as 
he  called  them,  came  from  things  to  the  eyes  as  well ; 
for  he  defined  colours  as  “ effluences  from  things  fitting 
into  the  pores  and  perceived.” 157 

Theophrastos  tells  us  that  Empedokles  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  thought  and  perception,  a remark  which 
had  already  been  made  by  Aristotle.158  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  accurate.  Eeason,  the  faculty  of  abstract  con- 
ception, had  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  perception, 
any  more  than  incorporeal  realities  had  been  distinguished 
from  body.  The  chief  seat  of  perception  Empedokles 
held  to  be  the  blood,  in  which  the  four  elements  are  most 
evenly  mixed,  and  especially  the  blood  near  the  heart.159 
This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  idea  that  other  parts 
of  the  body  may  perceive  also ; indeed,  Empedokles  held 
that  all  things  have  their  share  of  thought  (v.  195). 
But  the  blood  was  specially  sensitive  because  of  its  finer 
mixture.  From  this  it  naturally  follows  that  Empedokles 
adopted  the  view,  already  maintained  in  the  Second  Part 
of  the  poem  of  Parmenides  (v.  146),  that  our  knowledge 
varies  with  the  varying  constitution  of  our  bodies  (v. 
330  sqq.).  This  consideration  became  very  important 


157  See  Diels,  Emp.  u.  Gorg.  p.  349.  The  definition  is  quoted  from 
Gorgias  by  Plato,  Meno.  76  D,  where  we  must  read  for 

with  the  ingenious  corrector  of  Ven.  T. 

188  De  An.  B,  7.  4186,  20. 

159  R.  P.  139e.  It  is  an  anachronism  to  say  that  Emp.  said  that  the 
“soul”  was  in  the  blood.  He  knew  nothing  of  “souls”  except  in  the 
form  of  ghosts,  which  are  corporeal. 
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]ater  oil  ns  one  of  tlie  foundations  of  scepticism  , liut 
Empedokles  himself  simply  drew  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  our  senses, 
and  check  one  by  the  other  (v.  1 9 sqq.). 

9 G The  theoretical  theology  of  Empedokles  was  ex-  Theology  and 

religion. 

pounded  in  Book  III.  of  his  Poem  on  Nature;  his 
practical  religious  exhortations,  in  another  work  called 
the  Purifications.  The  former  reminds  us  of  Xeno- 
phanes, the  latter  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Orphics. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  A polemic  against 
the  anthropomorphic  polytheism  of  the  poets  was  quite 
consistent  with  a return  to  religious  ideas  of  a more 
primitive  type.  For  we  must  separate  clearly  these 
two  things,  the  theology  and  the  religion  of  Empedokles. 

The  latter  stands  in  no  direct  connexion  with  the  cosmo- 
logy, and  is  probably  in  the  main  Orphic ; the  theology, 
on  the  other  hand,  formed  a part  of  the  Poem  on  Nature, 
and  must  surely  have  a close  relation  to  it. 

To  begin  with  the  purely  theoretical  theology.  We 
are  told  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem  that  certain 
“ gods  ” are  composed  of  the  elements ; and  that  there- 
fore though  they  “ live  long  lives  ” they  must  pass  away 
(v.  107).  These  perishable  gods  are,  no  doubt,  the 
same  as  the  “ daemons  ” whom  we  shall  have  to  consider 
presently.  We  have  seen  that  the  elements  and  the 
Sphere  are  also  called  gods,  and  in  Book  III.  (v.  344  sqq.) 
we  suddenly  come  upon  a deity  who  is  described,  as 
Zeller  justly  remarks,  almost  in  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phanes. He  holds  quite  rightly  that  these  verses  do  not 
imply  monotheism ; and  we  may  add  that  in  this  respect 
they  are  just  like  the  similar  utterances  of  Xenophanes. 

Surely,  then,  we  may  infer  that  here  Empedokles  is  really 
speaking  of  the  Sphere,  just  as  Xenophanes  was  speaking 
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of  the  World  when  he  described  the  divine  nature, 
especially  as  Hippolytos  distinctly  states  that  this  was 
so.160 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  practical  religious  preaching  of 
the  Purifications,  we  find  that  everything  turns  on  the 
doctrine  of  so-called  metempsychosis.  On  the  general 
significance  of  this  doctrine  enough  has  been  said  above 
(§  38);  the  details  given  by  Empedokles  are  peculiar. 
According  to  a decree  of  Necessity,  “ daemons  ” who 
have  sinned  are  forced  to  wander  from  their  home  in 
heaven  for  three  times  ten  thousand  seasons  (v.  369  sqq.). 
lie  himself  is  such  an  exiled  divinity,  and  has  fallen 
from  his  high  estate  to  become  the  slave  of  raving 
Strife  (v.  382).  The  four  elements  toss  him  from  one 
to  the  other  with  loathing  (v.  377  sqq.);  and  so  he  has 
not  only  been  a human  being  and  a plant,  but  even  a 
fish  (v.  381).  The  only  way  to  purify  oneself  from  the 
taint  of  original  sin  was  by  the  cultivation  of  ceremonial 
holiness,  by  purifications,  and  abstinence  from  animal 
flesh.  For  the  animals  are  our  kinsmen  (v.  430),  and 
it  is  parricide  to  lay  hands  on  them.  In  all  this  there 
are  undoubtedly  certain  points  of  contact  with  the 
cosmology.  We  have  the  “mighty  oath”  (v.  370,  cf. 
v.  141),  the  four  elements  (v.  377  sqq.),  Hate  as  the 
source  of  original  sin  (v.  382),  and  Ivypris  as  queen  in 
the  Golden  Age  (v.  407).  But  these  points  are  neither 
fundamental  nor  of  great  importance.  And,  as  Zeller 
rightly  points  out,  there  are  really  contradictions  between 
the  two  poems.  Still,  these  are  not  quite  so  insuperable 

100  Ref.  vii.  31  (R.  P.  140c).  So  Arist.  Met.  B,  4.  10006,  3,  calls  the 
sphere  tov  litai/u-ovtirrcirov  ffi'ov.  It  is  very  noteworthy,  too,  that  Hippolytos 
adds  after  v.  349  the  words,  «xxa>  <rf>a7po:  IV  x*<  'ns  irrh  uLn*,  which  seems 
to  be  a corrupted  verse  from  the  original. 
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as  he  thinks.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  permanence  of  a 
spiritual  soul,  an  individual  personality,  is  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  physical  theory  we  have  been  studying 
(§  94);  but  Empedokles  says  nothing  whatever  about 
“ souls.”  All  he  needs  would  be  amply  provided  for  by 
the  reappearance  of  the  same  corporeal  elements  in 
different  combinations ; and  this,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
hinted  at  in  v.  395.  Empedokles  had  also  laid  down 
in  his  cosmological  poem  that  the  gods  were  made  of  the 
four  elements,  and  therefore  mortal  (v.  107);  so  there 
is  no  difficulty  here.  We  may  conclude,  I think,  that 
Zeller  has  been  prejudiced  by  his  own  use  of  the 
misleading  word  Seelenwanderung  to  describe  the  doctrine 
of  Empedokles.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  about  the 
Golden  Age,  if  we  adopt  the  view  taken  above  as  to  the 
four  periods.  It  is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  when  Hate 
was  just  beginning  to  separate  the  elements,  and  before 
it  got  decidedly  the  upper  hand.  I do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  the  religious  teaching  of  Empedokles  is  to 
be  deduced  from  his  cosmology,  or  even  that  the  two  can 
be  completely  reconciled ; I only  mean  that  they  are  so 
nearly  in  harmony  that  Empedokles  need  never  have 
noticed  their  divergence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Bate  and 
early  life. 


ANAXAGORAS  OF  KLAZOMENAI. 

97.  All  that  Apollodoros  tells  us  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  Anaxagoras  seems  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of 
Demetrios  Phalereus,  who  said  of  him,  in  the  Register  oj 
Archons,  that  he  began  to  study  philosophy,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  in  the  archonsliip  of  Kallias  or  Kalliades  at 
Athens  (480  B.c.).1  This  date  was  most  probably  derived 
from  a calculation  based  upon  the  philosopher’s  age  at  the 
time  of  his  trial,  which  Demetrios  had  every  opportunity 
of  learning -from  sources  now  no  longer  extant.  Apollo- 
doros inferred  that  Anaxagoras  was  born  in  01.  LXX. 
(500-497  B.c.),  and  he  adds  that  he  died  in  01. 
LXXXVIII.  1 (428  B.c.).  He  doubtless  thought  it 
natural  that  he  should  not  survive  Perikles,  and  still 
more  natural  that  he  should  die  the  same  year  as  Plato 
was  born.2  Besides  all  this,  we  have  a further  state- 
ment, of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  due  to  Demetrios 
also,  that  Anaxagoras  lived  at  Athens  for  thirty  years 
altogether.  This  looks  like  a genuine  tradition  ; 3 and 

1 D.  L.  ii.  7 (R.  P.  117  B),  with  the  perfectly  certain  correction  referred 
to  R.  P.  Wlb.  The  Athens  of  480  B.C.  would  hardly  be  a place  to  “ begin 
philosophising”  ! 

2 For  the  statements  of  Apollodorus  see  D.  L.  ii.  7 (R.  P.  117  B);  and 
for  the  date  of  Plato’s  birth,  D.  L.  iii.  1 (R.  P.  239). 

3 D.  L.  loc.  cit.  In  any  case  the  statement  is  no  mere  calculation  of 
Apollodoros’ ; for  he  would  certainly  have  made  Anaxagoras  forty  years 
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if  we  accept  it,  we  get  from  about  462  to  432  B.c.  as 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  that  city. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  dates  are  very  nearly 
right.  Aristotle  tells  us4  that  Anaxagoras  was  older  than 
Einpedokles,  who  was  born  about  490  B.C.  (§  81);  and 
Theophrastos  said 5 that  Einpedokles  was  bom  “ not  long 
after  Anaxagoras.”  Eemokritos,  too,  seems  to  have  said 
that  he  himself  was  a young  man  in  the  old  age  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  he  must  have  been  born  about  460  B.c.0 
We  shall  find  further  confirmation  of  all  this  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  date  of  the  trial. 

Anaxagoras  was  born  at  Klazomenai,  and  Theophrastos 
tells  us  that  his  father’s  name  was  Iiegesiboulos.7  The 
names  of  both  father  and  son  have  a decidedly  aristocratic 
sound,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  they  belonged 
to  a family  which  had  won  distinction  in  the  State.  Nor 
need  we  reject  the  tradition  that  Anaxagoras  neglected 
his  possessions  to  follow  science.8  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  the  fourth  century  he  was  already  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  man  who  leads  the  “ theoretic  life  ; ” 9 
and  there  must  have  been  some  ground  for  this  view. 
Of  course  the  story  of  his  contempt  for  worldly  goods 
was  seized  upon  later  by  the  historical  novelist,  and 

old  at  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Athens,  and  this  would  allow  twenty-eight 
years  at  viost  for  his  residence  there.  The  trial  cannot  have  been  later 
than  432  b.c.,  and  may  have  been  earlier. 

4 Mel.  A,  3.  984a,  11  (R.  P.  119a). 

5 Phys.  Op.  fr.  3 ( Box . p.  477),  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  19  D (R.  P.  129e). 

6 D.  L.  ix.  41  (R.  P.  144  B).  On  the  date  of  Demokritos,  see  Chap.  IX. 
n.  15. 

7 Phys.  Oj).  fr.  3 (Dox.  p.  478),  repeated  by  the  doxographers. 

8 [Plato]  Hipp.  Maj.  283  A : touvccvtiov  yap  ’A va^ayopa  (Qaa)  avpcfirivai  ri 

xaraXuQfcvruv  yap  etlrui  vroWouv  xonparuv  KarapiXriffai  xa)  avrokiirai 
‘ravra’  o'ureo;  aurov  avo*ra  trotpi^urCcit.  Cf.  Plut.  Per . 16. 

« Arist.  Elk.  Nik.  K,  8.  1179a,  13.  Cf.  Eth.  Eud.  A,  4.  12156,  6 and  15 ; 
1216a,  10. 
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tricked  out  with  the  usual  apophthegms.  These  do  not 
concern  us  here. 

One  incident  belonging  to  the  early  manhood  of 
Anaxagoras  is  recorded,  namely,  his  observation  of  the 
huge  meteoric  stone  which  fell  into  the  Aigospotamos 
in  469  B.c.10  Our  authorities  tell  us  that  the  philo- 
sopher predicted  this  phenomenon,  which  is  plainly 
absurd.  But  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  have  occasioned  one  of  his  most  striking  departures 
from  the  earlier  cosmology,  and  led  to  his  adoption  of 
the  very  view  for  which  he  was  condemned  at  Athens. 
At  all  events,  the  fall  of  the  stone  made  a profound 
impression  at  the  time,  and  it  was  still  shown  to  tourists 
in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

98.  Cicero,  Diogenes,  Strabo,  the  pseudo  - Galen, 
Eusebios,  and  Augustine  all  speak  of  Anaxagoras  as  the 
pupil  of  Anaximenes.11  This  is,  of  course,  altogether 
impossible ; Anaximenes  most  probably  died  before 
Anaxagoras  was  born.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
with  Schaubach  and  Zeller,12  that  the  statement  is  a 
mere  mistake  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Anaxagoras  followed  that  of  Anaximenes  in  the  Suc- 
cessions.13  This  is  true,  no  doubt ; but  it  is  not  the 

10  D.  L.  ii.  10  (R.  P.  118a).  Tliny,  H.  N.  ii.  58,  gives  the  date  as 
01.  LXXY1II.  2 (467  b.c.)  ; the  Marmor  Parium  points  rather  to  469. 
The  curious  may  be  referred  to  the  Rev.  George  Costard’s  dissertation, 
entitled,  The  Use  of  Astronomy  in  History  and  Chronology  exemplified  in 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Fall  of  the  Stone  into  the  JSgospotamos,  said  to  have 
been  foretold  by  Anaxagoras.  London  1764. 

11  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  26  (after  Philodemos) : A naxagoras  qui  accepit  ab 
Anaximene  disciplinam  (i.e.  %x<wtri) ; D.  L.  pr.  14  (R.  P.  4),  and  ii.  6 ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  3.  36  (R.  P.  117  A)  ; Euseb.  P.  E.  x.  14,  p.  504  ; Ps.-Galen, 
H.  Phil.  3 ; Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  viii.  2. 

12  Zeller,  870,  n.  2 (Eng.  trails,  ii.  p.  326,  n.  2).  Cf.  Schaubach,  Anax. 
Claz.  Fragm.  p.  5. 

13  See  Foie  on  Sources,  C. 
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whole  truth.  We  have  the  original  source  of  the 

doxographical  tradition  in  a fragment  of  Theophrastos 

himself,  which  states  that  Anaxagoras  had  been  “an 
associate  of  the  philosophy  of  Anaximenes.” 14  Now 
this  expression  has  a very  distinct  meaning  if  we  accept 
the  view  as  to  “ schools  ” of  science  set  forth  in  the 

Introduction ,15  It  means  that  the  old  Ionic  School 

survived  the  destruction  of  Miletos  in  494  b.c.,  and 
continued  to  flourish  in  the  other  cities  of  Asia.  It 
means,  further,  that  it  produced  no  man  of  distinction 
after  its  third  great  representative,  and  that  “ the 
philosophy  of  Anaximenes  ” was  still  taught  by  whoever 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  society.  This  is  important ; 
for,  as  we  shall  see  (§  154),  Schleiermacher  tried  to 
make  out  that  the  system  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  came 
between  those  of  Anaximenes  and  Anaxagoras,  and  that 
his  philosophy  formed  the  transition  between  the  two. 

In  view  of  this  and  other  similar  theories,  it  may  be 
well  to  indicate  briefly  here  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
shall  come  in  the  next  few  chapters  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  philosophy  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.c.  We  shall  find  that,  while  the  old 
Ionic  School  was  still  capable  of  training  great  men, 
it  was  now  powerless  to  keep  them.  Anaxagoras,  as 
we  shall  see,  went  his  own  way;  Melissos  (§  137)  and 
Leukippos  (§  147),  though  they  still  retained  enough  of 
the  old  views  to  bear  witness  to  the  original  source  of 
their  inspiration,  were  too  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Eleatic  dialectic  to  remain  content  with  the  theories  of 
Anaximenes.  It  was  left  to  second  - rate  minds  like 

14  Phya.  Op.  fr.  4 {Do. X.  p.  478)  : A valayipas  fiiv  yap  'Hynri/iouXou 

K\a%opci tins  xoivuyritras  tSs  ' Ava^ipivous  fiXetroQia;,  x.r.X. 

15  Introd.  § XII. 
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Diogenes  to  champion  the  orthodox  system,  while  third- 
rate  minds  like  Hippon  of  Samos  even  went  back  to 
the  cruder  theory  of  Thales.  The  details  of  this  antici- 
patory sketch  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  on  ; for  the 
present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  old  Ionic  Philosophy  now  forms 
a sort  of  background  to  our  story,  just  as  Orphic  and 
Pythagorean  religious  ideas  have  done  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

99.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  philosopher  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Athens.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  he  was  attracted  thither  by  anything  in  the  character 
of  the  Athenians.  ISTo  doubt  Athens  at  this  time  had 
become  the  political  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world ; but 
it  had  not  yet  produced  a single  scientific  man,  nor  had 
any  Athenian  shown  the  slightest  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  the  temper  of  the 
citizen  body  was  and  remained  hostile  to  free  inquiry  of 
any  kind.  The  religious  views  of  the  Demos  were  of 
the  narrowest  kind,  and  hardly  any  people  has  sinned 
more  heavily  against  the  liberty  of  science.  Sokrates, 
Anaxagoras,  aud  Aristotle  fell  victims  in  different  degrees 
to  the  bigotry  of  the  populace,  though,  of  course,  their 
offence  was  political  rather  than  religious.  They  were 
condemned,  not  as  heretics,  but  as  innovators  in  the 
state  religion.  Still,  as  a recent  historian  observes, 
“ Athens  in  its  flourishing  period  was  far  from  being  a 
place  for  free  inquiry  to  thrive  unchecked.” 16  It  is 
this,  no  doubt,  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  represented  philosophy  as 
something  un-Greek.  It  was  in  reality  thoroughly  Greek, 

lfi  Holm,  Or.  Gesch.  ii.  331.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading 
in  this  connexion. 
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though  it  was  thoroughly  un- Athenian.  For  the  famous 
speech  of  Perikles  depicts  the  Athenians,  not  as  they 
were,  but  as  they  should  have  been ; and  we  must  not 
forget  Nikias  and  Anytos,  Strepsiades  and  Dikaiarchos, 
Lampou  and  Diopeithes,  when  we  speak  of  the  Athenian 
spirit.  We  might  as  well  forget  M.  Homais  when  we 
generalise  about  the  French. 

It  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Perikles 
himself  brought  Anaxagoras  to  Athens,  just  as  he  brought 
everything  else  he  could.  Holm  has  shown  with  much 
skill  how  the  aim  of  that  great  statesman  was,  so  to  say, 
to  Ionise  his  fellow-citizens,  to  impart  to  them  some- 
thing of  the  flexibility  and  openness  of  mind  which 
characterised  their  kinsmen  across  the  sea.  In  this  en- 
deavour he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  Aspasia  of 
Miletos,  who  therefore  became  the  standing  butt  for  the 
ribaldry  of  those  scurrilous  poets  who  were  willing  to 
pander  to  orthodoxy  and  obscurantism.  She  may  very 
well  have  introduced  the  Ionian  philosopher  to  the 
Periklean  circle,  of  which  he  wTas  henceforth  a chief 
ornament.  The  Athenians  in  derision  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  Nous.17 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  close  relation  in  which  Anaxa- 
goras stood  to  Perikles  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Plato.  In  the  Pluiidros18  he 
makes  Sokrates  say : “ For  all  arts  that  are  great,  there 
is  need  of  talk  and  discussion  on  the  parts  of  natural 
science  that  deal  with  things  on  high ; for  that  seems 
to  be  the  source  which  inspires  high  - mindedness  and 
effectiveness  in  every  direction.  Perikles  added  this 

17  Tint.  Per.  4 (R.  P.  1176).  I follow  Zeller,  871,  n.  4 (Eng.  trans.  ii. 
327,  n.  4),  in  regarding  the  sobriquet  as  derisive. 

18  270  A (R.  P.  1176).  Cf.  Plut.  Per.  4 (R.  P.  ib.). 
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very  acquirement  to  his  original  gifts.  He  fell  in,  it 
seems,  with  Anaxagoras,  who  was  a scientific  man  ; and, 
satiating  himself  with  the  theory  of  things  on  high,  and 
having  attained  to  a knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
intellect  and  folly,  which  were  just  what  the  discourses 
of  Anaxagoras  were  mainly  about,  he  drew  from  that 
source  whatever  was  calculated  to  further  him  in  the 
art  of  speech.” 

A more  difficult  question  is  the  alleged  relation  of 
Euripides  to  Anaxagoras.  The  oldest  authority  for  it  is 
Alexander  of  Aitolia,  poet  and  librarian,  who  lived  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  (c.  280  b.c.).  He 
referred  to  Euripides  as  the  “ nursling  of  the  ancient 
Anaxagoras.”  19  A great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended in  trying  to  find  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  in 
the  choruses  of  Euripides ; hut,  it  must  now  be  ad- 
mitted, without  result.  The  system  of  the  poet,  so  far 
as  he  had  one,  was  quite  different,  something  more  like 
orthodox  Ionicism.20  The  famous  fragment  on  the 
blessedness  of  the  scientific  life  might  just  as  well  refer 
to  any  other  cosmologist  as  to  Anaxagoras,  and  indeed 
suggests  far  more  naturally  a thinker  of  a more  primitive 
type.21  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  a fragment 
which  distinctly  expounds  the  central  thought  of  Anaxa- 
goras, and  could  hardly  be  referred  to  any  one  else.22 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  Euripides  knew  the  philo- 

19  Ap.  Gell.  AT.  A.  xv.  20.  The  statement  is  repeated  by  D.  L.  ii.  101, 
and  many  later  writers. 

20  See  v.  "VVilamowitz  - Mdllendorf,  Analecta  Euripidea,  p.  162  sqq. 
Yalckenaer  ( Diatr . de  Eur.  p.  dr.  rel.  p.  26)  first  raised  this  question. 

21  The  fr.  is  quoted  R.  P.  117c.  The  words  utavanw  tpumu:  and  *«< 
iyripu  carry  us  back  rather  to  the  older  Milesians.  Note  the  propriety 
with  which  Euripides  uses  the  words  hrrapla.  and  *01 rpios  (“  order,”  not 
“ world”). 

22  R.  P.  1196. 
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soplier  and  Ins  views,  but  preferred  a system  more  nearly 
resembling  that  of  Diogenes. 

100.  We  now  come  to  the  sorrowful  ending  of  The  trial. 
Anaxagoras’  residence  at  Athens.  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  enemies  of 
Perikles  began  a series  of  attacks  upon  him  through 
his  friends.23  Pheidias  was  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
Anaxagoras  was  the  next.  That  he  was  an  object 
of  special  hatred  to  the  religious  party  need  not  sur- 
prise us,  even  though  the  charge  made  against  him 
does  not  suggest  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  hurt 
their  susceptibilities.  The  details  of  the  trial  are 
somewhat  obscure,  but  we  can  make  out  a few  points 
quite  clearly.  The  first  step  taken  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a psephism  by  Diopeithes,  the  same  whom 
Aristophanes  laughs  at  in  The  Birds, 2i  enacting  that  an 
impeachment  should  be  brought  against  those  who  did 
not  practise  religion,  and  taught  theories  about  “ the 
things  on  high.”25  What  happened  at  the  actual  trial 
is  very  differently  related.  Sotion  in  his  Successions, 

Satyros  in  his  Lives,  Hermippos,  and  Hieronymos,  gave 
hopelessly  conflicting  accounts.20  It  is  no  use  attempting 
to  reconcile  these,  as  some  writers  have  tried  to  do ; nor 
is  it  very  hopeful  to  adopt  the  theologians’  device  of 
assuming  two  trials,  though  this  is  actually  done  by 
Bayle.  It  is  enough  to  insist  upon  what  is  certain. 

Now  we  know  positively  from  Plato  what  the  accusation 

23  Both  Ephoros  (represented  by  Diod.  xii.  38)  and  the  source  of  Pint. 

Per.  32,  made  these  attacks  immediately  precede  the  war.  This  may, 
however,  be  pragmatic  ; they  perhaps  occurred  earlier. 

24  Birds,  988.  Aristophanes  had  no  respect  for  orthodoxy  when  com- 
bined with  democratic  opinions. 

24  Plut.  Per.  32  (R.  P.  117  C).  For  the  procedure,  see  the  article 
“Eisangelia”  in  Diet.  Ant. 

26  These  accounts  are  repeated  by  D.  L.  ii.  12-14.  It  is  worth  .while 
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was.2.  It  was  that  Anaxagoras  taught  the  sun  was  a 
red-hot  stone,  and  the  moon  earth ; and  we  shall  see  that 
he  certainly  did  hold  these  views  (§  111).  For  the 
rest,  the  most  plausible  view  is  that  Anaxagoras  was 
got  out  of  prison  and  sent  away  by  Perikles.28  We 
know  from  Plato’s  Kriton  that  such  things  were  possible 
at  Athens. 

Driven  from  his  adopted  home,  Anaxagoras  naturally 
went  back  to  Ionia,  where  at  least  he  would  be  free  to 
teach  what  he  pleased.  He  settled  at  Lampsakos,  a 
colony  of  Miletos,  and  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe 
that  he  founded  a school  there.29  Probably  he  did  not 
live  long  after  his  exile.  The  Lampsakenes  behaved  very 
differently  from  the  Athenians.  They  erected  an  altar 
to  his  memory  in  their  market-place,  dedicated  to  Mind 
and  Truth ; and  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  long 
kept  as  a holiday,  it  was  said  at  his  own  request.30 

101.  Diogenes  expressly  includes  Anaxagoras  in  his 


to  put  the  statements  of  Satyros  and  Sotion  side  by  side  in  order  to  show 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  biographical  tradition  : — 


Accuser. 

Charge. 

Sentence. 


Sotion. 

Kleon. 

Calling  the  sun  a red-hot 
mass. 

Fined  five  talents. 


Satyros. 

Thoukydides  s.  of  Melesias. 
Impiety  and  Medism  ( !). 

Sentenced  to  death  in  absence. 


Hermippos  represents  Anaxagoras  as  already,  in  prison  under  sentence 
of  death  when  Perikles  shamed  the  people  into  letting  him  oflf.  Lastly, 
Hieronymos  says  he  never  was  condemned  at  all.  Perikles  brought  him 
into  court  thin  and  wasted  by  disease,  and  the  judges  acquitted  him  out  of 
compassion  ! The  Medism  alleged  by  Satyros  no  doubt  comes  from  Stesim- 
brotos,  who  made  Anaxagoras  the  friend  of  Themistokles  instead  of  Perikles. 
This,  too,  explains  the  accuser’s  name  (Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  p.  306,  n.  3). 

27  Apol.  26  D. 

28  Plut.  Nik.  23  (R.  P.  11 7c).  Cf.  Per.  32  (R.  P.  117  D). 

29  Chap.  IX.  § 159. 

30  The  oldest  authority  for  the  honours  paid  to  Anaxagoras  is  Alkidamas, 
the  pupil  of  Gorgias,  who  said  these  were  still  kept  up  in  his  own  time. 
Arist.  Rhet.  B,  23.  13986,  15.  Cf.  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  19. 
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list  of  philosophers  who  left  only  a single  book,  and  he 
has  also  preserved  the  accepted  criticism  of  it,  namely, 
that  it  was  written  “ in  a lofty  and  agreeable  style.” 31 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  weight  to  set  against  this 
explicit  testimony,  which  comes  ultimately  from  the 
librarians  of  Alexandria.32  The  story  that  Anaxagoras 
wrote  a treatise  on  perspective  as  applied  to  scene-paint- 
ing is  most  improbable ; 33  and  the  statement  that  he 
composed  a mathematical  work  dealing  with  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  is  due  to  a mere  misunderstanding 
of  an  expression  in  Plutarch.34  We  learn  from  the 
passage  in  the  Apology,  referred  to  above,  that  the  works 
of  Anaxagoras  could  be  bought  at  Athens  for  a single 
drachma ; and  that  the  book  was  of  some  length  may  be 
gathered  from  the  way  in  which  Plato  goes  on  to  speak 
of  it.35  In  the  sixth  century  a.d.  Simplicius  was  still 
able  to  procure  a copy ; 30  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  all  our  fragments,  with  one  or  two  very 
doubtful  exceptions.  Unfortunately  his  quotations  seem 
to  be  altogether  confined  to  the  First  Book,  that 
dealing  with  general  principles,  so  that  we  are  left 

31  D.  L.  i.  16 ; ii.  6 (R.  P.  5 B ; 122  A). 

3-  Schaubach  (An.  Claz.  Fragm.  p.  57)  fabricated  a work  entitled  to 
Tp'os  Asimov  out  of  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Be  plantis,  817 a,  27.  But 
the  Latin  version  of  Alfred,  which  is  the  original  of  the  Greek,  has 
simply  et  ideo  dicit  lechineon  ; and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  a failure  to 
make  out  the  Arabic  text  from  which  the  Latin  version  was  derived.  Cf. 
Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Bot.  i.  60. 

13  B comes  from  Vitruvius,  vii.  pr.  11.  A forger,  seeking  to  decorate 
his  production  with  a great  name,  would  think  naturally  of  the  philo- 
sopher who  was  said  to  have  taught  Euripides. 

4 Pint.  Be  Exilio , 607  F.  The  words  merely  mean  that  he  used  to  draw 
mathematical  figures  relating  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  on  the  prison 
floor. 

Apol.  26  D-E.  The  expression  fAfcXm  perhaps  implies  that  it  filled 
more  than  one  roll. 

311  Simpl.  also  speaks  of  /3//3X/«. 
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The  frag- 
ments. 


somewhat  in  the  dark  witli  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
details. 

102.  The  fragments  were  edited  for  the  first  time  by 
Schaubach  in  1827,  and  again  by  Schorn  in  1829.  I 
have  given  the  numbering  of  Schorn,  though  I am  obliged 
to  reject  his  arrangement.  The  translation  is  based 
upon  the  new  recension  of  Simplicius  by  Diels,  which 
has  also  been  followed  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Hitter 
and  Preller. 

(1.)  All  things  were  together37  infinite  both  in  number  and 
in  smallness, — for  the  small,  too,  was  infinite.  And  when  all 
things  were  together,  none  of  them  could  be  distinguished 
because  of  their  smallness.  For  air  and  tether  prevailed  over 
all  things,  being  both  of  them  infinite ; for  amongst  all  things 
these  are  the  greatest  both  in  quantity  and  size.  R.  P.  120. 

(2.)  For38  air  and  aether  are  separated  off  from  the  mass  that 
surrounds  the  world,  and  the  surrounding  mass  is  infinite  in 
quantity.  R.  P.  ib. 

(3-10.)  And  since  these  things  are  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  are  contained  many  things  and  of  all  sorts  in  all  (the 
worlds)  that  are  brought  together,  germs  of  all  things,  with  all 
sorts  of  shapes,  and  colours,  and  savours  (R.  P.  ib.),39  and  that 
men  have  been  formed  in  them,  and  the  other  animals  that 
have  life,  and  that  these  men  have  inhabited  cities  and  culti- 
vated fields,  as  with  us ; and  that  they  have  a sun  and  moon 
and  the  rest,  as  with  us ; and  that  their  earth  brings  forth  for 
them  many  things  of  all  kinds,  of  which  they  gather  together 
the  best  and  use  them  for  their  dwellings  (R.  P.  1276).  Thus 
much  have  I said  with  regard  to  separating  off,  that  it  will  not  be 
only  with  us  that  things  are  separated  off,  but  elsewhere  too.40 

37  Simplicius  tells  us  (R.  P.  120)  that  this  fragment  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  Book.  The  familiar  sentence,  quoted  by  D.  L.  ii.  6 
(R.  P.  122  A)  and  others,  is  not  Anaxagoras’  at  all,  but  a summary  of  his 
doctrine,  due  probably  to  Tlieophrastos. 

38  Fr.  2 occurred  “shortly  after”  fr.  1 (Simpl.  loc.  cit.). 

39  Fr.  3 also  occurred  “shortly  after”  (Simpl.  loc.  cit.).  For  my  inser- 
tion of  “ the  worlds,”  see  below,  § 110. 

40  I have  made  fr.  10  continuous  with  fr.  3,  because  this  is  done,  not 
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(11.)  ...  as  these  thus  revolve  and  are  separated  off  by  the 
force  and  speed.  And  the  speed  makes  the  force.  And  then- 
speed  is  like  nothing  in  speed  of  the  things  that  are  now  among 
men,  but  in  every  way  many  times  as  quick.41 

(4.)  But  before  they  were  separated  off,  when  all  things  were 
together,  not  even  was  any  colour  distinguishable ; for  the 
mixture  of  all  things  prevented  it, — of  the  moist  and  of  the 
dry,  and  the  warm  and  the  cold,  and  the  light  and  the  dark 
[and  much  earth  being  in  it],42  and  of  a multitude  of  innumer- 
able germs  in  no  way  like  each  other.  Bor  none  of  the  other 
things  either  is  like  any  other.  R.  P.  120. 

(5.)  In  everything  there  is  a portion  of  everything  except 
Rous,  and  there  are  some  things  in  which  there  is  Rous  also. 
R.  P.  127 A 

(6.)  All  other  things  partake  in  a portion  of  everything, 
while  Rous  is  infinite  and  self  - ruled,  and  is  mixed  with 
nothing,  but  is  alone,  itself  by  itself.  For  if  it  were  not  by 
itself,  but  were  mixed  with  anything  else,  it  would  partake  in 
all  things  if  it  were  mixed  with  any ; for  in  everything  there 
is  a portion  of  everything,  as  has  been  said  by  me  in  what  goes 
before,  and  the  things  mixed  with  it  would  hinder  it,  so  that 
it  would  have  power  over  nothing  in  the  same  way  that  it  has 
now  being  alone  by  itself.  For  it  is  the  thinnest  of  all  things 
and  the  purest,  and  it  has  all  knowledge  about  everything  and 
the  greatest  strength  ; and  Rous  has  power  over  all  things, 


once  only,  but  twice,  by  Simpl.  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Physics  (pp.  35 
and  157  D),  and  once  also  in  that  on  the  De  Caio  (/.  149).  The  conclud- 
ing words  ( ‘ra.U'TU.  fjt.iv  ouv  fjLoi  /AXutrai  Tip)  rrj;  aToKpitno;  on  ovk  av  Tap  tifuv 
fiivtv  axoKfiOsin,  «i).i  xal  aXXri)  are  not  given  in  R.  P.,  and  Schorn  sup- 
posed they  belonged  to  Simplicius.  The  Aldine  read  aurcxp'inus  ; but  we 
now  know  from  the  apparatus  of  Diels  that  the  best  MSS.  (D  E)  have 
preserved  the  Ionic  amxpine thus  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  from 
which  the  sentence  comes.  That  fr.  4 is  also  given  immediately  after 
fr.  3 in  another  place  (p.  156  D ; R.  P.  120)  makes  no  difference,  for  it  is 
clearly  marked  off  by  the  parenthetic  <pwi. 

41  The  place  of  fr.  11  is  settled  by  that  of  fr.  10.  It  came  “shortly 
after”  (Simpl.  Phys.  p.  35  D). 

42 1 can  make  nothing  of  the  words  yr.s  ■raxxi is  Xtuims.  We  expect  mu 
dpcuov  xut  mu  ruxvou  (cf.  fr.  6),  and  perhaps  the  doubtful  words  are  a gloss 
upon  truxvou,  which  has  displaced  the  original  text. 
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both  greater  and  smaller,  that  have  life.  And  Nous  had  power 
over  the  whole  revolution,  so  that  it  began  to  revolve  in  the 
beginning.  And  it  began  to  revolve  first  from  a small  begin- 
ning ; but  the  revolution  now  extends  over  a larger  space,  and 
will  extend  over  a larger  still.43  And  all  the  things  that  are 
mingled  together  and  separated  off  and  distinguished  are  all 
known  by  Nous.  And  Nous  set  in  order  all  things  that  were 
to  be  and  that  were,  and  all  things  that  are  not  now  and  that 
are,  and  this  revolution  in  which  now  revolve  the  stars  and 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  air  and  the  aether  that  are 
separated  off.  And  this  revolution  caused  the  separating  off, 
and  the  rare  is  separated  off  from  the  dense,  the  warm  from  the 
cold,  the  light  from  the  dark,  and  the  dry  from  the  moist. 
And  there  are  many  portions  in  many  things.  But  no  thing  is 
altogether  separated  off  nor  distinguished  from  anything  else 
except  Nous.  And  all  Nous  is  alike,  both  the  greater  and  the 
smaller ; while  nothing  else  is  like  anything  else,  but  each 
single  thing  is  and  was  most  manifestly  those  things  of  which 
it  has  most  in  it.  R.  P.  123. 

.«•••••• 

(7.)  And  when  Nous  began  to  move  things,  separating  off 
took  place  from  all  that  was  moved,  and  so  far  as  Nous  set  in 
motion  all  was  separated.  And  as  things  were  set  in  motion 
and  separated,  the  revolution  caused  them  to  be  separated  much 
more. 

(8.)  The  dense  and  the  moist  and  the  cold  and  the  dark 
came  together  where  the  earth  is  now,  while  the  rare  and  the 
warm  and  the  dry  (and  the  bright)  went  out  towards  the 
further  part  of  the  aether.44  R.  P.  124  A. 

(9.)  From  these  as  they  are  separated  off  earth  is 
solidified  ; for  from  mists  water  is  separated  off,  and  from 
water  earth.  From  the  earth  stones  are  solidified  by  the 
cold,  and  these  rush  outwards  more  than  water.  R.  P. 
124  A. 

(12.)  But  Nous  has  power  over  all  things  that  are,  and  it  is 
now  where  all  the  other  things  are,  in  the  mass  that  surrounds 


43  heading  Uri  for  Irtl. 

44  On  the  text  of  this  fr.  see  R.  P.  124a.  I follow  Scliorn  in  inserting 
also  xai  to  Xa^pov  from  Hippolytos. 
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the  world,  and  in  the  things  that  have  been  separated  off  and 
that  are  being  separated  off.45 

(13.)  Nor  are  the  things  that  are  in  one  world  divided  nor 
cut  of!'  from  one  another  with  a hatchet,  neither  the  warm  from 
the  cold  nor  the  cold  from  the  warm.  E.  P.  123e. 

(14.)  And  when  those  things  are  being  thus  distinguished, 
we  must  know  that  all  of  them  are  neither  more  nor  less ; for 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  more  than  all,  and  all  are 
always  equal.  E.  P.  120. 

(15.)  Nor  is  there  a least  of  what  is  small,  but  there  is  always 
a smaller ; for  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  should  cease  to  be 
by  being  divided.46  But  there  is  always  something  greater 
than  what  is  great,  and  it  is  equal  to  the  small  in  amount,  and, 
compared  with  itself,  each  thing  is  both  great  and  small.  E.  P. 

126a. 

(16.)  And  since  the  portions  of  the  great  and  of  the  small 
are  equal  in  amount,  for  this  reason,  too,  all  things  will  be  in 
everything;  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  apart,  but  all 
things  have  a portion  of  everything.  Since  it  is  impossible  for 
there  to  be  a least  thing,  they  cannot  be  separated,  nor  come  to 
be  by  themselves ; but  they  must  be  now,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning,  all  together.  And  in  all  things  many  things  are 
contained,  and  an  equal  number  both  in  the  greater  and  in  the 
smaller  of  the  things  that  are  separated  off. 

(17.)  The  Hellenes  are  wrong  in  using  the  expressions  coming 
into  being  and  passing  away ; for  nothing  comes  into  being  or 
passes  away,  but  mingling  and  separation  takes  place  of  things 
that  are.  So  they  would  be  right  to  call  coming  into  being 
mixture,  and  passing  away  separation.  E.  P.  11 9. 

103.  The  system  of  Anaxagoras,  like  that  of  Ernpe-  Anaxagoras 
dokles,  aimed  at  reconciling  the  Eleatic  doctrine  that  cessors! lrcde 
corporeal  substance  is  unchangeable  with  the  existence 

45  Fr.  12  is  given  thus  by  Simpl.  Phys.  157  D : i Si  vous  ora  Ur!  n xapra 

xxi  vvv  tmv  "va  xai  ra  «/./.«  oravra,  iv  ™ xoP.ku  m pis%ovri,  xx'i  iv  roT;  xpor- 
xpiOiin,  xa)  iv  rots  axoxixpifiivois.  Diels  (ad,  loC. ) suggests : o Si  vous,  a;  a it 
x’ori,  xupra  xai  vuv  irnv  . . . xa i iv  roT;  uxoxpiUstri  xai  iv  rots  axoxpivopoivois. 

I prefer  o Si  vovg  oruv  r irn  xparsst,  x.  r,  a. 

46  Observe  Zeller’s  beautiful  emeudation  of  this  fr.,  ro^  for  to  y.r,. 
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of  a world  which  everywhere  presents  the  appearance  of 
coining  into  being  and  passing  away.  The  conclusions 
of  Parmenides  are  frankly  accepted  and  restated. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  all  things ; for  there  cannot  be 
more  than  all,  and  all  is  always  equal  (fr.  14).  Nor  can 
anything  pass  away.  What  men  commonly  call  coming 
into  being  and  passing  away  is  really  mixture  and 
separation  (fr.  17). 

This  last  fragment  reads  almost  like  a prose  paraphrase 
of  Empedokles  (vv.  89-93);  and  it  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  Anaxagoras  derived  his  theory  of  mixture 
from  his  younger  contemporary,  whose  poem  was  most 
likely  published  before  his  own  treatise.47  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refusal  of  Anaxagoras  to  admit  the  existence  of 
entirely  disparate  and  irreducible  elements  was  doubtless 
due  to  his  early  connexion  with  the  Ionic  School.  He 
certainly  had  to  maintain  a pluralist  doctrine  of  some 
sort,  if  he  wished  to  give  an  account  of  motion  and 
change;  for  Parmenides  had  shown  that  these  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  a materialistic  monism.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  everything  changes  into  everything  else,48 
and  therefore  the  theory  of  Empedokles  is  insufficient. 
He  had  altogether  separated  the  warm  element,  Fire, 
from  the  cold  element,  Water ; but  Anaxagoras  saw  that 
things  were  not  “cut  off  with  a hatchet”  (fr.  13)  in  this 
way.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  formula  must  be  : There 
is  a portion  of  everything  in  everything  (fr.  5). 

“Everything  104.  part  0f  the  argument  by  which  Anaxagoras 

in  every-  r ° 

thing.” 

47  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning  of  the  words  <roTs  ipyois  lirrtpos  in  Arist. 
Met.  A,  3.  984a,  12  (R.  P.  119a);  though  ipy*  certainly  does  not  mean 
“writings"  or  opera  omnia,  but  simply  “achievements.”  The  other 
possible  interpretations  are  “more  advanced  in  his  views”  and  “inferior 
in  his  teaching”  (Zeller,  p.  917,  n.  3). 

48  Arist.  Phys.  A,  4.  187ft,  1 (R.  P.  123a). 
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sought  to  prove  this  point  lias  been  preserved  in  a 
corrupt  form  by  Aetios,  and  Diels  has  recovered  some 
of  the  original  words  from  the  scholiast  on  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzene.  “ We  use  a simple  nourishment,  he  said, 

“ when  we  eat  the  fruit  of  Demeter  or  drink  water.  But 
how  can  hair  be  made  of  what  is  not  hair,  or  flesh  of  what 
is  not  flesh  ? ” 49  This  is  just  the  sort  of  question  that  the 
early  Milesians  must  have  asked,  only  the  physiological 
interest  has  now  definitely  replaced  the  meteorological. 

We  shall  find  a similar  train  of  reasoning  in  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  (fr.  2). 

The  statement  that  there  is  a portion  of  everything  in 
everything,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  simply  to 
the  original  mixture  of  things  before  the  formation  of  the 
worlds  (fr.  1).  On  the  contrary,  even  now  “ all  things 
are  together,”  and  everything,  however  small  and  how- 
ever great,  has  an  equal  number  of  “portions”  (fr.  16). 

A smaller  particle  of  matter  could  only  contain  a smaller 
number  of  portions,  if  one  of  those  portions  ceased  to  be ; 
but  if  anything  is,  in  the  full  Parmenidean  sense,  it  is 
impossible  that  mere  division  should  make  it  cease  to  be 
(fr.  15).  Matter  is  infinitely  divisible ; for  there  is  no 
least  thing,  any  more  than  there  is  a greatest.  But 
however  great  or  small  a body  may  be,  it  contains  just 
the  same  number  of  “ portions,”  that  is,  a portion  of 
everything. 

105.  What  are  these  “things”  of  which  everything  The  portions, 
contains  a portion  ? It  is  usual  to  represent  the  theory 
of  Anaxagoras  as  if  he  had  said  that  wheat,  for  instance, 
contained  small  particles  of  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  the 
like ; but  we  have  just  seen  that  matter  is  infinitely 

49  Aet.  i.  3.  5 ( Dox . p.  279).  See  R.  P.  123/ and  n.  1.  I read  iucp*o» 
with  Usener. 
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divisible,  and  (fr.  16)  that  there  are  as  many  “ portions  ” 
in  the  smallest  particle  as  in  the  greatest.  This  is  fatal 
to  the  common  view.  If  everything  was  made  up  of 
minute  particles  of  everything  else,  we  could  certainly 
arrive  at  a point  where  everything  was  “ unmixed,”  if 
only  we  carried  division  far  enough. 

We  owe  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  to  the  acumen 
of  M.  Tannery.50  In  fr.  13  the  examples  given  of  things 
which  are  not  “ cut  off  from  one  another  with  a hatchet  ” 
are  the  hot  and  the  cold;  and,  in  other  places  (fr.  4,  8), 
mention  is  made  of  the  other  traditional  “ opposites  ” of 
the  Milesian  School.  Aristotle  says  that,  if  we  suppose 
the  first  principles  to  be  infinite,  they  may  either  be  one 
in  kind,  as  with  Demokritos,  or  opposite.51  Simplicius, 
following  Porphyry  and  Themistios,  refers  the  latter  view 
to  Anaxagoras ; 52  and  Aristotle  himself  implies  that  the 
opposites  of  Anaxagoras  had  as  much  right  to  be  called 
first  principles  as  the  “ homoeomeries.” 53 

It  is  of  those  opposites,  then,  and  not  of  the  different 
forms  of  matter,  that  everything  contains  a portion. 
Every  particle  of  matter,  however  large  or  however  small 
it  may  be,  contains  every  one  of  those  opposite  qualities. 
That  which  is  hot  is  also  to  a certain  extent  cold.  Even 
snow,  Anaxagoras  affirmed,  was  black;54  that  is,  even  the 
white  contains  a certain  portion  of-  the  opposite  quality. 
It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  connexion  of  this  with  the 
views  of  Herakleitos  (§  63). 

50  Science  hellene,  p.  283  sqq. 

51  Phys.  A,  2.  1846,  21.  The  uncertainty  of  the  text  does  not  affect 
our  inference  from  it. 

52  Phys.  44  D.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Alexander  rejected 
this  interpretation. 

6:1  Phys.  A,  4.  187a,  25. 

84  Sext.  Pyrrli.  i.  33  (R.  P.  1286). 
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Had  Anaxagoras  possessed  the  conception  of  quality, 
all  this  could  have  been  made  much  clearer.  It  is  only 
obscure  because  he  is  obliged  to  call  the  primary  oppo- 
sites “things.”  We  have  seen  already  (§  14)  how  this 
came  about. 

106.  These  “things”  or  qualities,  though  each  is  Seeds, 
present  in  everything,  may  be  combined  in  very  different 
proportions,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  seeds  or' germs,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  molecules  of  different  substances,  are 
distinguished.  Each  “ seed  ” contains  all  “ things  ” (or 
qualities),  but  each  is  most  obviously  of  that  quality 
which  predominates  in  it  (fr.  6).  The  seeds  of  fire 
contain  portions  of  cold,  but  the  portions  of  heat  so 
far  prevail  that  we  call  it  hot. 

It  is  these  “seeds”  that  Aristotle  spoke  of  as  o/aotofiepr/. 

This  word  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  Anaxa- 
goras himself ; it  belongs  entirely  to  Aristotle’s  own 
biological  theory.55  No  doubt  Anaxagoras,  in  conformity 
with  the  physiological  interest  of  the  time,  spoke  chiefly 
of  the  seeds  of  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like.  Such  things  are 
called  “ homoeomerous  ” in  the  biological  works  of  Aris- 
totle to  distinguish  them  from  the  organs,  and  the  term 
means  simply  that  they  can  be  divided  into  parts  which 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  whole.50  The  word 
summed  up  conveniently  the  class  of  things  which 
were  regarded  as  primary  combinations  of  the  ele- 
mentary “ things  ” or  opposite  qualities,  but  we  cannot 


55  See  Bonitz,  Ind.  s.v.  The  opoio/j. are  intermediate  between  the 
elements,  of  which  they  are  compounded,  and  the  organs,  which  are  made 
up  of  them.  The  distinction  between  optoiopttpri  and  avopoio/Mpri  corresponds 
to  Bichat’s  fundamental  distinction  between  tissues  and  organs.  Cf. 
Lewes,  Aristotle,  p.  279. 

58  Cf.  Gen.  Gorr.  A,  1.  314a,  18  (R.  P.  119a).  The  explanation  given 
by  Aetios,  i.  3.  5 (R.  P.  123/),  is  quite  wrong. 
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infer  anything  at  all  from  it  as  to  the  views  of  Anaxa- 
goras himself. 

together”68  -^7.  Aristotle,  then,  was  quite  justified  in  calling  the 
seeds  of  Anaxagoras  homocomerous,  because,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  forms  of  matter  which  he  regarded  as  primary 
combinations  of  the  opposites  belonged  to  the  class  of 
things  to  which  Aristotle  himself  gave  that  name.  The 
examples  he  cites57  are  bone,  flesh,  marrow,  and  the 
like,  which  Empedokles  had  regarded  as  compounds  (v. 
199  sqq.).  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water,  on  the  contrary, 
which  Empedokles  had  made  the  most  primitive  of  all 
things,  were  now  regarded  as  secondary  combinations  of 
these  seeds.58  We  see  here -how  the  physiological  interest 
was  growing  at  the  expense  of  every  other. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  when  “ all  things  were 
together,”  and  when  the  different  seeds  of  things  were 
mixed  together  in  infinitely  small  particles  (fr.  1),  the 
appearance  presented  would  be  that  of  one  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  primary  substances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  did  present  the  appearance  of  “ air  and 
tether  ” ; for  the  qualities  (things)  which  belong  to  these 
prevail  in  quantity  over  all  other  things  in  the  universe, 
and  everything  is  most  obviously  that  of  which  it  has 
most  in  it  (fr.  6).  Here,  then,  Anaxagoras  attaches  him- 

67  Cf  the  quotations  in  It.  P.  119a. 

68  Gen.  Gorr.  A,  1.  314a,  24  (R.  P.  125).  The  word  raomppila  was 
used  also  by  Demokritos,  who  most  likely  got  it  from  Anaxagoras  ; it  occurs 
in  the  pseudo-Hippokratean  Tlipi  3 wtlrns,  i.  Great  difficulty  has  been 
caused  by  the  apparent  inclusion  of  Water  and  Fire  among  the  0p4.010p4.tpn  in 
Met.  A,  3.  984a,  11  (R.  P.  119a).  This  cannot  mean  that  in  the  system 
of  Aristotle  himself  Water  and  Fire  were  called  Ip4.0wp4.1pn,  for  the  oroi^tia 
are  always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  ipi.owi4.ipn.  Bonitz’s  proposal  to 
translate  “as  fire  and  water  were  in  the  system  of  Empedokles,”  is  not 
very  convincing  either.  I prefer  to  regard  the  words  xatdonp  Siup  f,  *up  as 
a (perfectly  correct)  gloss  upon  oilru.  In  the  next  clause  I read  uxXas  for 

with  Zeller.  Cf.  also  De  Ccdo,  r,  3.  3025,  1 (R.  P.  119a). 
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self  to  Anaximenes.  The  primary  condition  of  things, 
before  the  formation  of  the  worlds,  is  much  the  same  in 
both ; only,  with  Anaxagoras,  the  original  mass  is  no 
longer  the  primary  substance,  but  a mixture  of  innu- 
merable seeds  divided  into  infinitely  small  parts. 

This  mass  is  infinite,  like  the  air  of  Anaximenes,  and 
it  supports  itself,  since  there  is  nothing  surrounding  it.50 
Further,  the  “ seeds  ” of  all  things  which  it  contains 
are  infinite  in  number  (fr.  1).  But,  as  the  innumerable 
seeds  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  portions 
of  cold,  moist,  dense,  and  dark  prevail,  and  those  which 
have  most  of  the  warm,  dry,  rare,  and  light  in  them,  we 
may  say  that  the  original  mass  was  a mixture  of  infinite 
Air  and  of  infinite  Fire.  The  seeds  of  Air,  of  course, 
contain  “portions”  of  the  “things”  that  predominate  in 
Fire,  and  vice  versa ; but  we  regard  everything  as  being 
that  of  which  it  has  most  in  it.  Lastly,  there  is  no  void 
in  this  mixture,  an  addition  to  the  theory  made  necessary 
by  the  arguments  of  Parmenides.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  note  that  Anaxagoras  added  an  experimental  proof  of 
this  to  the  purely  dialectical  one  of  the  Eleatics.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  laughs  at  his  torturing  of  bladders  and  shutting 
up  of  air  in  water-clocks,  and  quite  correctly  observes 
that  these  experiments  proved  no  more  than  that  air  was 
something,  a corporeal  substance.60  But  this  was  really 
very  much  to  the  point;  for,  as  has  been  noted  more  than 
once,  what  Aristotle  called  Air,  had  been  regularly 
identified  with  empty  space  until  the  days  of  Empedokles 
and  Anaxagoras.61 

108.  Like  Empedokles,  Anaxagoras  required  some  Nous. 

°'J  Arist.  Phys.  r,  5.  2056,  1 (R.  P.  122c). 

6,1  Phys.  Z,  0.  213a,  22  (R.  P.  120). 

61  Chap.  II.  § 42. 
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external  cause  to  produce  motion  in  the  mixture.  Body, 
Parmenides  had  shown,  would  never  move  itself,  as  the 
Milesians  had  supposed.  This  external  cause  Anaxagoras 
called  by  the  name  of  Nous.  It  was  this  which  made 
Aristotle  say  that  he  “ stood  out  like  a sober  man  from 
the  random  talkers  that  had  preceded  him,”  02  and  he  has 
accordingly  been  generally  credited  with  the  introduction 
of  the  suprasensible  into  philosophy.  The  disappoint- 
ment expressed  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Anaxagoras  worked  out  the  theory  should, 
however,  make  us  pause  to  reflect  before  accepting  a too 
exalted  view  of  it.  Plato  03  makes  Sokrates  say  : “ I once 
heard  a man  reading  a book,  as  he  said,  of  Anaxagoras’, 
and  saying  that  it  was  Mind  that  ordered  the  world  and 
was  the  cause  of  all  things.  I was  delighted  to  hear  of 
this  cause,  and  I thought  that  he  really  was  right.  . . . 
But  my  extravagant  expectations  were  all  dashed  to  the 
ground  when  I went  on  and  found  that  the  man  made  no 
use  of  Mind  at  all.  He  ascribed  no  causal  power  what- 
ever to  it  in  the  ordering  of  things,  but  to  airs,  and 
tethers,  and  waters,  and  a host  of  other  strange  things.” 
Aristotle  says : 04  “ Anaxagoras  uses  Mind  as  a dens  ex 
•machina  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  world ; and 
whenever  he  is  at  a loss  to  explain  why  anything  neces- 
sarily is,  he  drags  it  in.  But  in  other  cases  he  makes 
anything  rather  than  Mind  the  cause.”  These  utterances 
may  well  suggest  a prima  facie  suspicion  that  the  Nous 
of  Anaxagoras  did  not  really  stand  on  a very  much  higher 
level  than  the  Love  and  Strife  of  Empedokles,  a sus- 
picion which  will  only  be  coniirmed  when  we  look  at 
what  he  himself  has  to  say  on  the  point. 

m Met.  A,  3.  9846,  8 sqq.  (R.  P.  121). 

BS  Phaid.  97  B (R.  P.  123<0-  04  A-  4-  985a>  18  (R-  P- 
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In  the  first  place,  Nous  is  unmixed  (fr.  8),  and  does 
not,  like  other  things,  contain  a portion  of  everything. 
This  would  hardly  be  worth  saying  of  an  immaterial 
mind ; no  one  would  suppose  that  to  be  hot  or  cold. 
The  result  of  its  being  unmixed  is  that  it  “ has  power 
over”  everything,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
Anaxagoras,  it  causes  things  to  move.85  Herakleitos 
had  said  as  much  of  Fire,  and  Empedokles  of  Strife.08 
Further,  it  is  the  “thinnest”  of  all  things,  so  that  it  can 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  it  would  be  meaningless  to 
say  that  the  immaterial  is  “ thinner  ” than  the  material. 
It  is  true  that  Nous  also  “ knows  all  things  ” ; but  so, 
perhaps,  did  the  Fire  of  Herakleitos,87  and  certainly  the 
Air  of  Diogenes.88  Zeller  holds,  indeed,  that  Anaxagoras 
meant  to  speak  of  something  incorporeal ; but  he  fully 
admits  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so,09  and  this 
is  historically  the  important  point.  Nous  is  certainly 
imagined  as  occupying  space ; for  we  hear  of  greater  and 
smaller  parts  of  it  (fr.  8). 

The  truth  probably  is  that  Anaxagoras  substituted 
Nous,  still  conceived  as  a body,  for  the  Love  and  Strife 
of  Empedokles  simply  because  he  wished  to  retain  the 
old  Ionic  doctrine  of  a substance  that  “ knows  ” all 
things,  and  to  identify  this  with  the  new  theory  of  a 
substance  that  “ moves  ” all  things.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was 
his  increased  interest  in  physiological  as  distinguished 
from  purely  cosmological  matters  that  led  him  to  speak 

65  The  word  xparUiv  does  not  really  mean  anything  more  than  the  old 
xu£spvav ; cf.  Arist.  Phys.  e,  5.  2566,  24.  The  interpretation  given  in  De 
An.  r,  4.  429a,  18,  is  unliistorical. 

60  Chap.  III.  § 56  ; Chap.  V.  § 85. 

67  Fr.  1,  Byw.,  if  we  retain  the  MS.  tvcci.  In  any  case,  the  phrase 
to  aatpiv  implies  this  view. 

68  Fr.  3,  4,  Sehorn  (R.  P.  162,  163). 

c0  Zeller,  p.  888. 
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of  Mind  rather  than  soul.  The  former  word  certainly 
suggests  design  more  clearly  than  the  latter.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  originality  of  Anaxagoras  lies  far  more  in 
the  theory  of  matter  than  in  that  of  Nous. 

109.  The  formation  of  a world  starts  with  a rotatory 
motion  which  Nous  imparts  to  a portion  of  the  mixed 
mass  in  which  “all  things  are  together”  (fr.  7),  and  this 
rotatory  motion  gradually  extends  over  a wider  and  wider 
space.  Its  rapidity  (fr.  2)  produced  a separation  of  the 
rare  and  the  dense,  the  cold  and  the  hot,  the  dark  and  the 
light,  the  moist  and  the  dry  (fr.  6).  These  are  not,  of 
course,  the  primary  opposites  called  by  this  name,  but 
“ seeds  ” of  things  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  opposites 
predominates.  This  separation  produces  two  great  masses, 
the  one  consisting  of  the  rare,  hot,  light,  and  dry,  called 
the  “/Ether”; 70  the  other,  in  which  the  opposite  quali- 
ties predominate,  called  “Air”  (fr.  1).  Of  these  the 
/Ether  or  Fire  took  the  outside  while  the  Air  occupied 
the  centre  (fr.  8),  according  to  the  invariable  view  of  all 
cosmologists  since  Anaximander. 

The  next  stage  is  the  separation  of  the  air  into  clouds, 
water,  earth,  and  stones  (fr.  9).  In  this  Anaxagoras 
follows  Anaximenes  closely.  In  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  however,  he  showed  himself  much 
more  original.  We  read  at  the  end  of  fr.  9 that  stones 
“ rush  outwards  more  than  other  things,”  and  we  learn 
from  the  doxographers  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
explained  as  stones  torn  from  the  earth  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  revolution  and  made  red-hot  by  the  speed  of  their 

70  Note  that  Anaxagoras  uses  “air”  where  Einpedoklcs  had  said 
“ nether”  (§  85).  “ /Ether  ” with  Anaxagoras  is  equivalent  to  Fire;  <:f. 

Arist.  De  Calo,  r,  3.  3026,  4 (R.  P.  1246),  and  ib.  A,  3.  2716,  24  : 'a,. 

xctrct^priTCtt  ry  ovo/xan  reury  ov  kclXvs'  ovoptaZfit  yotp  aiQipot.  am  xupos. 
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own  motion.71  Perhaps  the  fall  of  the  meteoric  stone  at 
Aigospotamoi  had  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this 
theory.  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  while  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world-formation  we  are  guided  chiefly 
by  the  analogy  of  water  rotating  with  light  and  heavy 
bodies  floating  in  it,  we  are  here  reminded  rather  of  a sling. 

110.  That  Anaxagoras  adopted  the  ordinary  Ionian  innumerablo 

worlds. 

theory  of  innumerable  worlds  is  perfectly  clear  from  fr.  3 
and  10,  which  we  have  no  right  to  separate  from  each 
other.72  The  last  words  of  fr.  10,  in  particular,  prove 
clearly  that  Nous  has  caused  a rotatory  movement  in 
more  parts  of  the  boundless  mixture  than  one.  The 
passage  of  Aetios,  upon  which  we  relied  with  regard  to 
Anaximander,  certainly  includes  Anaxagoras  among  those 
who  held  there  was  only  one  world ; but  this  testimony 
cannot  be  considered  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the 
fragments.73  Zeller’s  reference  of  fr.  10  to  the  moon  is 
very  improbable.  Is  it  likely  that  any  one  would  say 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon  “ have  a sun  and  moon 
as  with  us  ” ? 74 

111.  The  cosmology  of  Anaxagoras  is  clearly  based  Cosmology, 
upon  that  of  Anaximenes,  as  will  be  obvious  from  a com- 
parison of  the  following  passage  of  Hippolytos 75  with  the 
quotations  given  in  Chap.  I.  (§  28): — 

(3.)  The  earth  is  flat  in  shape,  and  remains  suspended  because 
of  its  size  and  because  there  is  no  vacuum.76  For  this  reason 

71  Aet.  ii.  13.  3 ( Dox . p.  341);  R.  P.  124e. 

72  See  above,  n.  40. 

73  Aet.  ii.  1.  3.  See  above,  Chap.  II.  n.  80. 

74  Further,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  passage  occurred  quite  near  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  long  before  anything  can  have  been  said  about  the 
moon.  Fr.  3 came  “shortly  after”  fr.  2,  which  came  “shortly  after” 
fr.  1,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  book.  See  above,  notes  37,  38,  39. 

73  Ref.  i.  8.  3 sqq.  {Dox.  p.  562). 

7“  The  second  reason,  viz.  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  is  doubtless  an 
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the  air  is  very  strong,  and  supports  the  earth  which  is  borne  up 
by  it. 

(4.)  Of  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  sea  arose 
from  the  waters  in  the  earth,  . . . and  from  the  rivers  which 
How  into  it.77 

(5.)  Rivers  take  their  being  both  from  the  rains  and  from  the 
waters  in  the  earth ; for  the  earth  is  hollow,  and  has  waters  in 
its  cavities.  And  the  Nile  rises  in  summer  owing  to  the  water 
that  comes  down  from  the  snows  in  Ethiopia.78 

(6.)  The  sun  and  the  moon  and  all  the  stars  are  fiery  stones 
ignited79  by  the  rotation  of  the  aether.  Under  the  stars  are 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  also  certain  bodies  which  revolve  with 
them,  but  are  invisible  to  us. 

(7.)  We  do  not  feel  the  heat  of  the  stars  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  distance  from  the  earth  ; and,  further,  they  are  not 
so  warm  as  the  sun,  because  they  occupy  a colder  region.  The 
moon  is  below  the  sun,  and  nearer  us. 

(8.)  The  sun  surpasses  the  Peloponnesos  in  size.  The  moon 
has  not  a light  of  her  own,  but  gets  it  from  the  sun.  The 
course  of  the  stars  goes  under  the  earth. 

(9.)  The  moon  is  eclipsed  by  the  earth  screening  the  sun’s 
light  from  it,  and  sometimes,  too,  by  the  bodies  below  the  moon 
coming  before  it.  The  sun  is  eclipsed  at  the  new  moon,  when 
the  moon  screens  it  from  us.  Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  turn 
in  their  courses  owing  to  the  repulsion  of  the  air.  The  moon 
turns  frequently,  because  it  cannot  prevail  over  the  cold. 

(10.)  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  to  determine  what  concerns  the 
eclipses  and  the  illumination  of  the  sun  and  moon.  And  he  said 
the  moon  was  of  earth,  and  had  plains  and  ravines  in  it.  The 
Milky  Way  was  the  reflexion  of  the  light  of  the  stars  that  were 
not  illuminated  by  the  sun.  Shooting  stars  were  sparks,  as  it 
were,  which  leapt  out  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
vault. 


addition  made  by  An.  to  the  old  theory.  The  Eleatic  discovery  is  here 
pressed  into  the  service  of  Milesian  views. 

77  The  text  here  is  very  corrupt,  but  we  may  gather  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras  from  other  sources,  e.g.  Aet.  iii.  16.  2. 

78  Reading  AiDioiriws  for  upxrois  from  Diod.  i.  38  and  Aet.  iv.  1.  3. 

79  Reading  ifiTuptirt'itrus  with  Usener. 
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(11.)  Winds  arose  when  the  air  was  rarefied  by  the  sun,  and 
when  tilings  were  burned  and  made  their  way  to  the  vault  of 
heaven  and  were  carried  off.  Thunder  and  lightning  were  pro- 
duced by  heat  striking  upon  clouds. 

(12.)  Earthquakes  were  caused  by  the  air  above  striking  on 
that  beneath  the  earth ; for  the  movement  of  the  latter  caused 
the  earth  which  floats  on  it  to  rock. 

All  this  confirms  in  the  most  striking  way  the  state- 
ment of  Theophrastos,  that  Anaxagoras  had  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Anaximenes.  The  flat  earth  floating  on  the 
air,  the  dark  bodies  below  the  moon,  the  explanation  of 
the  solstices  and  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  and  moon 
by  the  resistance  of  air,  the  explanations  given  of  wind 
and  of  thunder  and  lightning,  are  all  derived  from  the 
earlier  inquirer.80 

112.  “There  is  a portion  of  everything  in  everything 
except  Nous,  and  there  are  some  things  in  which  there 
is  Nous  also  ” (fr.  5).  In  these  words  Anaxagoras  laid 
down  the  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate 
things.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  the  same  Nous  which  “ has 
power  over,”  that  is,  sets  in  motion,  all  things  that  have 
life,  both  the  greater  and  the  smaller  (fr.  6).  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this  ; since  the  time  of  Anaximenes  it 
had  been  the  current  doctrine  (§  27).  The  Nous  in 
living  creatures  is  the  same  in  all  (fr.  6),  and  from  this 
it  followed  that  the  different  grades  of  intelligence  which 
we  observe  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  depend 
entirely  on  the  structure  of  the  body.  The  Nous  was  the 
same,  but  it  had  more  opportunities  in  one  body  than 
another.  Man  was  the  wisest  of  animals,  not  because 
he  had  a better  sort  of  Nous,  but  simply  because  he  had 
hands.81  This  view  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 

80  See  above,  Chap.  I.  § 28. 

81  Arist.  Part.  An.  A,  10.  687a,  7 (R.  P.  127ft). 
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previous  development  of  thought  upon  the  subject.  Par- 
menides, in  the  second  part  of  his  poem  (v.  146  sqq.), 
had  already  made  the  thought  of  men  depend  entirely 
upon  the  constitution  of  their  limbs. 

As  all  Nous  is  the  same,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  plants  were  regarded  as  living  creatures.  If  we 
may  trust  the  pseudo- Aristotelian  Treatise  on  Plants 82 
so  far,  Anaxagoras  argued  that  they  must  feel  pleasure 
and  pain  in  connexion  with  their  growth  and  with  the 
fall  of  their  leaves.  Plutarch  says  83  that  he  called  plants 
“ animals  fixed  in  the  earth.” 

Both  plants  and  animals  originated  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  iravaTreppila.  Plants  first  arose  when 
the  seeds  of  them  which  the  air  contained  were  brought 
down  by  the  rain-water,84  and  animals  originated  in  a 
similar  way.85  Like  Anaximander,  Anaxagoras  held 
that  animals  first  arose  in  the  moist  element.80 

113.  In  these  scanty  notices,  we  seem  to  see  traces 
of  a polemical  attitude  towards  Empedokles,  and  the 
same  may  be  observed  in  what  we  are  told  of  the 
theory  of  perception  adopted  by  Anaxagoras.  The 
account  which  Theophrastos  gives  of  this 87  is  as 
follows : — 

(27.)  But  Anaxagoras  says  that  perception  is  produced  by 
opposites ; for  like  things  cannot  be  affected  by  like.  He 
attempts  to  give  a detailed  enumeration  of  the  particular 
senses.  We  see  by  means  of  the  image  in  the  pupil ; but  no 
image  is  cast  upon  what  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  only  on 
what  is  different.  With  most  living  creatures  things  are  of  a 

82  A,  1.  815a,  15  (R.  P.  127  D).  82  Q.  Hat.  1 (R.  P.  127  C). 

84  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1.  4 (R.  P.  127  A). 

85  Irenoeus,  adv.  Hcer.  ii.  14.  2 (R.  P.  127«). 

80  Hipp.  Ref.  i.  8.  12  (Box.  p.  563). 

87  De  Sens.  27  sqq.  (Box.  p.  507). 
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different  colour  to  the  pupil  by  day,  though  with  some  this  is 
so  by  night,  and  these  are  accordingly  keen-sighted  at  that 
time.  Speaking  generally,  however,  night  is  more  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  eyes  than  day.  And  an  image  is  cast  on  the 
pupil  by  day,  because  light  is  a concomitant  cause  of  the  image, 
and  because  the  prevailing  colour  casts  an  image  more  readily 
upon  its  opposite. 

(28.)  It  is  in  the  same  way  that  touch  and  taste  discern  their 
objects.  That  which  is  just  as  warm  or  just  as  cold  as  we  are 
neither  warms  us  nor  cools  us  by  its  contact ; and,  in  the  same 
way,  we  do  not  apprehend  the  sweet  and  the  sour  by  means  of 
themselves.  We  know  cold  by  warm,  fresh  by  salt,  and  sweet  by 
sour,  in  virtue  of  our  deficiency  in  each ; for  all  these  are  in  us 
to  begin  with.  And  we  smell  and  hear  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  former  by  means  of  the  accompanying  respiration,  the  latter 
by  the  sound  penetrating  to  the  brain,  for  the  bone  which 
surrounds  this  is  hollow,  and  it  is  upon  it  that  the  sound  falls. 

(29.)  And  all  sensation  implies  pain,  a view  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  first  assumption,  for  all 
unlike  things  produce  pain  by  their  contact.  And  this  pain  is 
made  perceptible  by  the  long  continuance  or  by  the  excess  of  a 
sensation.  Brilliant  colours  and  excessive  noises  produce  pain, 
and  we  cannot  dwell  long  on  the  same  things.  The  larger 
animals  are  the  more  sensitive,  and,  generally,  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  organs  of  sense.  Those  animals 
which  have  large,  pure  and  bright  eyes  see  large  objects  and 
from  a great  distance,  and  contrariwise. 

(30.)  And  it  is  the  same  with  hearing.  Large  animals  can 
hear  great  and  distant  sounds,  while  less  sounds  pass  un- 
perceived; small  animals  perceive  small  sounds  and  those 
near  at  hand.  It  is  the  same  too  with  smell.  Rarefied 
air  has  more  smell ; for,  when  air  is  heated  and  rarefied, 
it  smells.  A large  animal  when  it  breathes  draws  in  the 
condensed  air  along  with  the  rarefied,  while  a small  one 
draws  in  the  rarefied  by  itself;  so  the  large  one  perceives 
more.  For  smell  is  better  perceived  when  it  is  near  than 
when  it  is  far  by  reason  of  its  being  more  condensed,  while 
when  dispersed  it  is  weak.  But,  roughly  speaking,  large 
animals  do  not  perceive  a rarefied  smell,  nor  small  animals  a 
condensed  one. 
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This  theory  marks  a notable  advance  upon  that  of 
Enipedokles,  and  it  was  a happy  thought  of  Anaxagoras 
to  make  sensation  depend  upon  irritation  by  opposites, 
* and  to  connect  it  with  pain.  Many  modern  theories  are 
based  upon  a similar  idea. 

That  Anaxagoras  regarded  the  senses  as  incapable  of 
reaching  the  truth  of  things,  is  shown  by  the  fragments 
preserved  by  Sextus.  But  we  must  not,  for  all  that, 
turn  him  into  a skeptic.  The  saying  preserved  by 
Aristotle  88  that  “ things  are  as  we  suppose  them  to  be,” 
has  no  value  at  all  as  evidence.  It  comes  from  some 
collection  of  apophthegms,  not  from  the  treatise  of 
Anaxagoras  himself ; and  it  had,  as  likely  as  not,  a 
moral  application.  What  we  may  probably  gather  from 
Sextus  is  that  he  said  “ the  weakness  of  our  senses 
prevents  our  discerning  the  truth.” 89  This  meant 
simply,  as  the  example  given  shows,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  “ portions  ” of  everything  which  are  in  everything, 
for  instance  the  portions  of  black  which  are  in  the 
white.  Our  senses  simply  show  us  the  portions  that 
prevail  (fr.  6). 

88  Met.  A,  5.  10096,  25  (R.  P.  128a). 

89  Math.  vii.  90  (R.  P.  128).  That  the  fragment  quoted  is  genuine,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  Ionic  aipuupor  tiros. 
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CHAPTER  YIT. 

THE  PYTHAGOREANS. 

114.  We  saw  above  ($  36)  how  the  Pythagoreans,  after  The  Pytha- 

v . gorean  School. 

losing  their  supremacy  in  Kroton  and  the  other  cities  of 
southern  Italy,  first  concentrated  themselves  at  Rhegion. 

It  may  have  been  here  that  the  foundations  of  what  is 
called  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  were  laid.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  school  at  Rhegion,  Archytas,  we  are 
told,  stayed  behind  in  Italy,  while  Philolaos  and  Lysis, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  escaped  when  a young  man  from 
the  massacre  at  Kroton  (§  36),  betook  themselves  to 
Hellas,  settling  finally  at  Thebes.  It  would  seem  that 
Archytas  carried  on  the  political  traditions  of  the  Order 
in  his  native  city  of  Taras,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
kept  up  the  superstitions  on  which  its  power  was 
originally  based.  He  appears  simply  as  a gifted  general 
and  statesman.  According  to  Aristoxenos,  he  was  never 
beaten  in  the  field.1  Besides  this  he  was  a scientific 
man,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  mathe- 
matical mechanics.2  As  to  Philolaos,  we  know  from 
Plato 3 that  he  was  at  Thebes  some  time  during  the  last 

1 D.  L.  viii.  79  (R.  P.  50  B,  d).  The  main  facts  about  Archytas  rest 
upon  the  authority  of  Aristoxenos  ; but  unfortunately  he  has  got  mixed 
up  with  the  romance  which  passes  for  Plato’s  life. 

2 D.  L.  viii.  S3  (R.  P.  50  B). 

3 Phaid.  61  D (R.  P.  50a).  He  was  “heard”  by  Simmias  and  Ivebes, 
who  were  present  at  the  death  of  Sokrates  in  399  B.c. 
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quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  B.c.  Lysis  was  later  on  the 
teacher  of  Epameinondas.4  The  last  generation  of  the 
school  is  represented  by  the  friends  of  Aristoxenos.6 

115.  Every  one  now  admits  that  such  things  as  the 
Golden  Verses  0 and  the  treatises  that  go  by  the  names  of 
Ocellus  Lucanus  7 and  Timaios  Lokros8  are  late  forgeries. 
As  to  the  alleged  fragments  of  Archytas,  too,  there  is 
now  a pretty  general  agreement.9  But,  as  it  is  still 
widely  believed  that  the  remains  of  Philolaos  are 
authentic,  a more  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
becomes  needful. 

The  earliest  express  mention  of  the  work  from  which 
these  fragments  come  is  that  of  Demetrios  Magnes,  who 
wrote  in  the  first  century  B.C.  He  had  undoubtedly 
seen  the  book,  for  he  quotes  a few  words  from  the 
beginning  of  it.10  All  previous  references  are  of  a very 
peculiar  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Bywater.11  Hermippos,  the  pupil  of  Kallimachos,  said 
that  he  had  read  in  “some  writer”  that  Plato  had 

4 Iambi.  V.  Pyth.  250  (after  Aristoxenos);  R.  P.  49ft.  Cf.  Diod.  x.  11. 
2 ; Neanthes,  fr.  18  (F.  H.  G.  iii.  5). 

5 D.  L.  viii.  15  (R.  P.  51). 

6 An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  by  v.  Wilamowitz-MollendorfT  to 
show  that  the  Golden  Verse.*  belong  to  an  early  date,  but  it  must 
certainly  be  pronounced  a failure.  See  Diels,  Arch.  iii.  p.  458. 

7 The  fragments  are  given  F.  P.  G.  i.  383. 

8 This  is  a mere  extract  from  Plato’s  Timaios  done  into  Doric.  It  is 
generally  printed  in  editions  of  Plato  s works. 

9 The  fragments  are  given  in  F.  P.  G.  i. — See  the  literature  referred 

to  R.  P.  50d. 

10  D.  L.  viii.  85  (R.  P.  526).  The  quotation  does  not  quite  agree 
with  any  of  the  fragments  given  by  Stobaios,  but  it  is  of  similar 
character. 

11  On  the  Fragments  attributed  to  Philolau*  the  Pythagorean  ( Jo-urn . 
of  Phil.  i.  p.  21  sqq. ).  The  genuineness  of  the  fragments  was 
maintained  by  Boeckh  ( Philolaos  des  Pythagoreer'a  Lehren  nebst  den 
Bruchstiicken  seines  Werkes,  1819),  and  impugned  by  Val.  Rose  (Comm, 
de  Arist.  libr.  ord.  et  auct.  1854),  who  regarded  them  as  a com- 
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bought  the  work  from  the  relatives  of  Philolaos  in  Sicily, 
and  had  copied  his  Timaios  out  of  it.12  Satyros,  the 
pupil  of  Aristarchos,  is  equally  vague.  According  to 
him,  Plato  bought  from  Philolaos  “ three  Pythagorean 
books,”  which  are  not  actually  said  to  have  been  by 
Philolaos  himself.13  Still  earlier,  Timon  of  Phlious  says 
simply  that  Plato  bought  “ a little  book  for  a great  sum,” 
and  learnt  “ to  write  Timaios  ” out  of  it.14  There  are 
other  references  to  this  story,  but  they  are  equally 
indefinite  and  inconsistent.15  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  book,  but  no  one  has  seen  it ; and,  the  further  back 
we  go,  the  less  is  known  about  it.  As  Mr.  Bywater 
says,16  the  history  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Philolaos  before 
the  time  of  Demetrios  Magnes  “ reads  like  the  history, 
not  so  much  of  a book,  as  of  a literary  ignis  fatuus 
floating  before  the  eyes  of  imaginative  writers.”  If  such 
a book  had  ever  existed,  surely  Aristotle  would  have 
mentioned  the  views  of  Philolaos  somewhere.17  Eurther, 
even  if  there  was  such  a book,  it  cannot  have  been  the 
same  as  that  from  which  our  fragments  come ; for  that 
has  no  special  affinities  with  the  Timaios,  but  rather,  if 
anything,  with  the  Pliilcbos. 

Mr.  Bywater  has  not  discussed  the  origin  of  this 

paratively  early  forgery,  and  C.  Sehaarsclimidt  ( Die  anqebliche  Schrifl- 
stellerei  des  Philolaus,  1864),  who  relegated  them  to  the  first 
century  b.c. 

12  D.  L.  viii.  7.  Note  the  vagueness  of  the  expression  t/»«  ray 

cvyypa.<Qioj)>. 

13  D.  L.  iii.  11. 

14  Ap.  Gell.  iii.  17  (R.  P.  50a). 

15  See  D.  L.  viii.  4.  7. 

1,1  Loc.  cit.  p.  29.  Mr.  Bywater  compares  the  supposed  hook  to  the 
notorious  De  tribus  impostoribus. 

17  His  very  name  occurs  once  only  in  the  Aristotelian  corpus,  viz.  Eth. 
Eud.  B,  8.  1225a,  S3,  where  what  we  are  told  seems  to  he  an  apophthegm 
ol  the  usual  unauthentic  type. 
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phantom  treatise;  but  to  me  it  seems  possible  that  Aris- 
toxenos  was  the  person  in  whose  fertile  brain  it  first 
arose.  He  was  always  on  the  outlook  for  an  opportunity 
to  damage  Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  astounding  piece  of  information  that  the  Republic 
was  copied  from  a book  by  Protagoras.18  The  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  Timaios  certainly  sounds  like 
a companion  statement  to  this. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  work  from  which  the 
actually  existing  fragments  are  taken.  This  certainly 
existed  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  when  Demetrios  Magnes 
saw  it.  It  was  in  three  books,  and  Proclus  refers  to  it 
by  the  title  of  Balcchai ,19  P>oeckh  accepted  all  the  frag- 
ments which  Stobaios  had  extracted  from  it,  but  no  one 
will  now  go  so  far  as  this.  The  lengthy  extract  from  the 
part  of  the  work,  entitled  The  Soul,  is  given  up  even  by 
Zeller,  who  maintains  the  genuineness  of  the  rest.20  To 
begin  with,  it  is  written  in  a dialect  which  may  best  be 
described  as  Cockney  Doric,  that  is  to  say,  Attic  of  the 
decadence  tricked  out  with  long  alphas  and  omegas.  It 
even  contains  terms  which  we  know  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Aristotle  and  Plato,21  so  we  need  not  further 
discuss  it.  But  the  other  fragments  are  more  important; 
for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Zeller  still  regards  them  as 
authentic.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  view  is  not 
prima  facie  probable ; for  there  is  no  external  evidence 
to  show  that  they  are  derived  from  a different  source ; it 
would  seem  reasonable,  then,  to  accept  all  or  reject  all, 
unless  the  internal  evidence  were  simply  overwhelming. 

18  Ap.  D.  L.  iii.  25.  19  Bocckh,  op.  cit.  p.  24. 

20  The  passage  is  given,  R.  P.  57,  and  is  discussed  by  Mr.  By  water,  op. 
cit.  p.  39  sqq.  Cf.  Zeller,  261,  n.  3 (Eng.  trails.  314,  n.  2). 

21  For  instance:  rav  cofx'a*  *«■;  xioafin  *ai  pi rafioXai,  s npyuav  it'&iov  hu, 

ail  Kara  to  airs  xa'i  utauTu;  ixu',i  <vaTq»  *a<  'bnpioipyy. 
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This,  however,  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being.  What- 
ever the  system  expounded  in  the  fragments  may  be,  it 
is  assuredly  not  that  which  Aristotle  attributes  to  the 
Pythagoreans ; on  the  contrary,  it  is,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  much  more  like  the  theory  of  Plato’s  Philebos. 

And  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  there  are  no  traces 
in  these  fragments  of  later  language  and  thought ; there 
are  really  a considerable  number.22  But  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  late  origin  is  the  simple  experiment  of 
stripping  off  the  Doric  forms.  We  find  then  that  what 
we  have  left  is  nothing  else  than  the  philosophic  prose 
invented  by  Aristotle. 

116.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  our  only  chance  of  The  problem, 
discovering  what  Pythagoreanism  really  was  will  depend 
upon  the  use  of  other  sources  than  the  supposed  frag- 
ments of  Philolaos.  These  sources  are,  however,  of  very 
different  value.  Zeller  has  done  much  to  clear  the  way 
for  an  intelligible  account  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
by  stripping  it  of  the  more  recent  accretions  which  have 
attached  themselves  to  it.  These  are  mainly  of  two 
kinds.  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  Platonic  elements  which 
forced  their  way  into  the  system  at  the  time  when  the 
Academy  under  Speusippos  was  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Pythagoreans.  The  opposition  of  the  “monad” 
and  the  “ indeterminate  dyad  ” belongs  to  this  class.23 

-J  For  instance  fyx*,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  fr.  4 (R.  P.  56),  tfota, 
fr.  3 (R.  P.  53),  the  five  Platonic  elements,  fr.  20  (R.  P.  67a).  For 
more,  see  Mr.  Bywater,  op.  cit.  We  may  note  also  that  the  numbers  are 
not  said  to  be  things  in  the  way  Aristotle  describes.  We  hear  of  an  un- 
knowable underlying  h™  (R.  P.  56),  which  is  simply  the  Aristotelian 
Things  merely  have  number,  and  this  makes  them  knowable, 
hardly  an  early  idea  or  possible  before  the  rise  of  quantitative  science. 

In  any  case,  the  unknowable  substance  of  fr.  4 cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
numbers,  which  are  pre-eminently  knowable  (fr.  3). 

ZeHer,  p.  330  sqq.  (Eng.  trans.  p.  386  sqq.,  where  in  1.  12  read  “the 
odd  and  the  even”  for  “the  crooked  and  the  straight”).  Aristotle  says 

20 
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Secondly,  we  have  the  fantastic  theology  of  the  Ueopy- 
thagoreans,  where  the  opposition  of  the  Limit  and  the 
Unlimited  appears  as  one  between  God  and  Matter.24  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  we  are  not  entitled 
to  go  rather  farther  in  this  direction  than  Zeller  himself 
has  done.  The  system,  even  as  he  describes  it,  seems 
too  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  early  philosophy.  In  the 
words  of  a recent  writer,  “ the  pre-Sokratic  philosophy  is 
like  a dialogue  which  the  Pythagoreans  interrupt  without 
knowing  what  is  the  subject  under  discussion.”  25 

117.  As  is  well  known,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Pythagoreans  was  that  things  are  Numbers.  This  has 
led  many  to  speak  of  their  philosophy  as  holding  a middle 
place  between  the  purely  physical  systems  of  the  Ionians 
and  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  Eleatics.  We  have 
seen  already  (Chap.  IV.)  that  the  Eleatics  intended  their 
system  to  be  a physical  one  just  as  much  as  the  Ionians 
did ; we  have  now  to  show  that  Pythagoreanism  too  was, 
like  all  early  Greek  philosophy,  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  sensible  world  from  a sensible  origin,  and  not  an 
idealistic,  or  even  a semi-idealistic  hypothesis.  Aristotle 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  warn  us  against  this  very  mis- 
conception. He  tells  us  that,  “ though  the  Pythagoreans 
made  use  of  less  obvious  first  principles  and  elements 
than  the  rest,  seeing  they  did  not  derive  these  from 

distinctly  Met.  A,  6.  9876,  25)  that  “to  set  up  a dyad  instead  of  the 
Unlimited  regarded  as  one,  and  to  make  the  Unlimited  consist  of  the 
Great  and  Small,  is  distinctive  of  Plato.”  (R.  P.  60a.)  Zeller  surely 
makes  an  unnecessary  concession  with  regard  to  this  passage  (Zeller,  p. 
339,  n.  1 ; Eng.  trans.  p.  396,  n.  1). 

24  Zeller,  p.  340  sqq.  (Eng.  trans.  p.  397  sqq.). 

-=  Joel,  Zur  Gesch.  dcr  Zahlprinzipien  in  tier  Gr.  Phil.  (Zschr.  f.  Phil. 
N.  F.  97,  p.  184).  The  best  account  of  Pythagoreanism  known  to  me  is 
that  of  Biiumker,  Das  Problem  der  Materie,  p.  33  sqq.  I have  made 
4'ree  use  of  this. 
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sensible  objects,”  their  discussions  were  nevertheless  con- 
cerned with  nature  alone.  They  described  the  origin  of 
the  heavens,  and  observed  its  parts  and  phenomena, 
“ agreeing,  apparently,  with  the  other  cosmologists  in 
holding  that  reality  is  just  what  can  be  perceived  by 
the  senses,  and  is  contained  within  the  compass  of  the 
heavens.” 20  It  is  clear  from  the  way  in  which  Aristotle 
goes  on  to  speak  of  this  in  the  same  passage  that  he  was 
very  much  puzzled  by  it.  Though  they  confined  them- 
selves to  the  sensible,  the  first  causes  which  they  assumed 
were  quite  adequate  to  explain  realities  of  a higher  kind, 
and  were  even  more  applicable  to  these  than  to  natural 
phenomena.27  And  certainly  if  the  Pythagoreans  had 
meant  by  “ numbers  ” what  Aristotle  himself  meant,  his 
surprise  would  be  sufficiently  justified  ; but  we  must  not 
assume,  without  proof,  that  they  did  mean  this.  It  is 
prima  facie  unlikely  that  the  idea  of  abstract  numbers 
existed  at  all  at  this  date ; and  it  is  still  more  unlikely 
that,  if  it  did,  the  Pythagoreans  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely emancipated  from  the  naive  realism  of  their  times 
as  to  assert  that  the  world  was  made  of  abstractions. 

118.  Let  us  look  at  this  last  point  more  closely. 
According  to  Aristotle, 2S  the  Pythagoreans  held  that  the 
elements  of  number  were  the  elements  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  that  things  were  numbers.  To  us,  accustomed 
as  we  are  from  childhood  to  the  multiplication  table,  such 
an  assertion  seems  simply  meaningless.  We  are  so 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  counting  without  counting- 

'6  Met.  A,  8.  9896,  29  sqq.  (R.  P.  76a).  I read  ixi-oTuripois  for  hcrovu- 
■r'ifu;  with  Alexander  and  Bonitz.  Cf.  also  N,  3.  1091a,  18  : xoir/jLonoiouin 

x.(ti  tyuffixu;  (ioukov'rcu  \iyuv. 

27  Met.  ib.  990a,  6. 

58  Met.  A,  5.  986a,  1.  Note  that  a little  lower  down  he  refers  the 
numbers  to  the  material  cause  (986a,  15). 


The  Numbers 
not  abstract. 
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anything,  that  it  is  only  by  an  effort  we  can  realise  what 
a very  abstract  process  this  is.29  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  natural  as  it  may  he  to  us  to  speak  of  numbers  as 
things  that  can  exist  by  themselves,  it  was  long  before 
men  learnt  to  think  of  a number,  except  as  a number  of 
something. 

Our  suspicion  that  the  Pythagorean  numbers  were 
not  what  we  should  call  by  that  name,  that  is  to  say, 
abstract  numbers,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Aristotle. 
They  were,  he  tells  us,  intended  to  be  mathematical 
numbers,  but  they  were  not  “ separated  from  the  objects 
of  sense.” 30  They  could  not  really  be  mathematical 
numbers,  since  bodies  were  made  up  of  them.31  Lastly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pythagoreans  said  that  the 
real  world  was  made  of  numbers.32 

This  explains  another  of  Aristotle’s  statements.  The 
Pythagoreans  are  several  times  classed  with  Plato  as 
holding  that  the  elements  of  numbers  have  an  independent 
reality  of  their  own,  and  are  not  mere  predicates  of  some- 
thing else.33  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  be  a con- 


29  Even  in  this  case  it  is,  no  doubt,  truer  to  say  that  we  count  the  places 
in  the  numerical  series,  which  represent  in  an  abstract  form  all  possible 
contents.  See  Bosanquet,  Logic,  i.  p.  167. 

30  Met.  M,  6.  10806,  16;  N,  3.  1090a,  20. 

31  “ That  bodies  should  be  composed  of  numbers,  and  that  that  number 
should  be  mathematical,  is  impossible,”  Met.  M,  8.  10836,  11.  “By 
making  natural  bodies  out  of  numbers,  things  that  have  lightness  and 
weight  out  of  what  has  neither  weight  nor  lightness,  they  appear  to  be 
talking  of  another  world  (oupavos)  and  other  bodies,  not  of  those  that  are 
objects  of  sense,”  ih.  N,  3.  1090a,  32. 

32  “There  is  no  other  number  but  that  of  which  the  world  is  composed.” 
Met.  A,  8.  9896,  21.  “They  construct  the  whole  heavens  out  of  num- 
bers,” ib.  M,  6.  10806,  18;  De  Calo,  r,  1.  300a,  15.  “The  whole 
heavens  are  a harmony  and  a number,”  Met.  A,  5.  986a,  2. 

33  “They  did  not  think  that  the  limit  and  the  unlimited  and  the  one 
were  certain  other  substances  {(pints),  as  Fire  or  Water,  or  something 
else  of  that  nature  ; but  that  the  unlimited  itself  and  the  one  itself 
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tradiction  of  Aristotle’s  other  assertion  that  the  numbers 
were  not  separated  from  the  objects  of  sense ; and 
certainly,  if  he  did  not  go  on  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  it  would  be  so. 

He  is,  however,  very  careful  to  mark  this  difference. 

Plato  agreed  with  the  Pythagoreans,  he  says,34  in  holding 
that  unity,  for  instance,  was  a reality ; but  he  differed 
from  them  in  believing  that  it  was  separable  from  the 
objects  of  sense.  In  short,  we  may  say  that,  whereas 
the  Pythagoreans  maintained  that  numbers  were  realities 
because  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  distinguish  them  from 
that  of  which  they  were  numbers,  Plato,  who  did  so  dis- 
tinguish them,  could  yet  affirm  their  reality  because  he 
held  there  were  other  kinds  of  reality  than  that  of 
sensible  objects. 

119.  What,  then,  are  these  numbers  which  can  be  The  elements 

of  number. 

so  easily  identified  with  things  ? We  shall  be  better  (a)  Limit  and 

the  Unlimited. 

able  to  answer  this  question  if  we  consider,  first,  the 
“ elements  of  number,”  which,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  were 
the  same  as  the  elements  of  things.  These  were  the  Odd 
and  the  Even,  identified  with  the  Limit  and  the  Un- 
limited respectively.  Now  Aristotle  clearly  indicates 
that  the  Unlimited  of  the  Pythagoreans  differed  from 
that  of  Plato  in  being  spatial.  His  argument  against 
it  in  the  Physics  is  based  entirely  on  this  assumption. 

If,  he  says,  the  Unlimited  is  itself  a reality,  and  not 
merely  the  predicate  of  some  other  reality,  every  part  of 

were  the  real  essence  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  predicated,  and 
that  is  why  they  said  that  number  was  the  real  essence  of  everything,” 

Met.  A,  5.  987a,  19.  “Some,  like  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  make 
the  unlimited  in  itself  a reality,  not  as  an  attribute  of  something  else,” 

Phys.  r,  1.  203a,  4. 

34  “Plato  makes  the  numbers  something  beside  the  objects  of  per- 
ception, while  they  say  the  numbers  are  the  things  themselves,”  Met.  A, 

6,  9874,  27,  and  often. 
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it  must  be  unlimited  also,  just  as  every  part  of  air  is  air.35 
The  same  is  implied  in  the  statements  that  the  Unlimited 
extends  outside  the  heavens,  and  that,  in  the  formation 
of  the  world,  the  Unlimited  was  limited  by  the  central 
Fire  (§  125).  The  Pythagorean  Unlimited  is,  in  fact, 
the  res  externa  ; it  is  an  early  attempt  to  conceive  Space 
in  a realistic  way,  and  not  merely  as  the  place  of  body. 
Being  an  early  attempt,  it  was  not  very  successful ; and, 
if  the  Pythagoreans  did  not  make  the  Unlimited  a mere 
predicate  of  Air  like  Anaximenes  (§§  24-26),  they  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  simply  identifying  it  with 
Air  and  the  Void.  So,  at  least,  we  are  told  by  Aristotle, 
though  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the  supposed  fragments 
of  Philolaos.36 

The  Limit  must,  of  course,  be  strictly  correlative  to 
the  Unlimited.  It  will  then  be  a spatial  limit,  and  not 
an  ideal  one. 

120.  This  distinction  between  the  Limit  and  the 
Unlimited  was  held  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  identical 
with  that  between  Odd  and  Even.  The  reasons  which 
have  been  assigned  for  this  identification,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance  to  the  system,  are 
contradictory  and  in  part  unintelligible.37  If,  however, 
we  keep  closely  to  our  only  trustworthy  authority, 
Aristotle,  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  make  out  what 

35  Phys.  r,  4.  204a,  20  sqq.  Aristotle  nowhere  objects  to  the  unlimited 
of  Plato  on  grounds  of  this  sort. 

36  “The  Pythagoreans  say  that  there  is  empty  space,  and  that  it  enters 
into  the  world  (olpuvhs),  which  is  regarded  as  breathing,  from  the  infinite 
breath  outside,”  Phys.  A,  6.  2136,  23  (R.  P.  63c).  In  “Philolaos,” 
however,  air  is  one  of  the  five  elements  (fr.  20,  R.  P.  0/  A).  This  space 
or  air  'hiopi'^u  ras  Qucras,  i.c.  keeps  substances  apart,  gives  them  extension. 

37  The  commentators  usually  say  that  even  numbers  were  called  un- 
limited because  they  could  be  halved  indefinitely,  which,  as  Simplicius 
points  out  in  Phys.  p.  455,  20  D.,  is  not  the  case. 
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was  meant.  In  the  Physics  we  are  told,  according  to  the 
most  probable  interpretation,  that  it  is  the  inclusion  of 
the  even  in  things  that  gives  rise  to  unlimitedness ; in 
proof  of  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  gnomon,  which, 
added  to  a square  produces  another  square,  must  itself 
consist  of  an  odd  number  of  squares. 


e 

f 

0 

b 

c 

h 

a 

d 

i 

If  three  squares,  b,  c,  d,  are  added  to  the  square  a,  we 
get  a square ; and  so,  too,  if  five  squares,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  are 
added  to  that.  Or,  expressing  the  same  thing  arith- 
metically, we  may  say  it  is  a property  of  every  odd 
number  that,  if  added  to  the  number  which  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  numerical  series  as  it  itself  does  in  the 
series  of  odd  numbers,  the  result  is  a square  number. 
Thus 

3 + l2  = 22 
5 + 22=32 
7 + 32  = 42 
and  2 n — 1 + (n  — l)2  = n2 

The  addition  of  even  numbers  would  yield,  on  the 
contrary,  what  the  Pythagoreans  called  an  oblong 
number.38  The  artificial  character  of  all  this  shows 

Phys.  r,  4.  203a,  10  ■ xat  at  fxiv  TO  uwupov  uvat  to  apTtov  touto  yap 
iv*ro\afifia*of*t»o>  xa)  ior'o  toZ  onptTTou  ■rlfatt/l/mov  arapix uv  to7;  outrt 
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that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  groundwork  of  the 
system. 

121.  We  can  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  what 
the  numbers  made  up  of  the  elements  Limit  and  the 
Unlimited,  Odd  and  Even,  really  are.  We  are  told  that 
these  elements  are  brought  together  in  a Harmony,  and 
produce  the  Even-Odd  identified  by  Aristotle  with  the 
One,39  which  partakes  in  the  nature  of  both.  The  One 
or  unit,  then,  is  the  Unlimited  once  limited ; and,  as  the 
Unlimited  is  space,  we  see  that  the  Pythagoreans,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  One,  meant  a point.  In  the  same  way, 
the  number  two  means  a line,  three  a plane,  four  and  all 
higher  numbers,  the  series  of  regular  polyliedm.  The 
theory  that  things  are  numbers,  then,  comes  simply  to 
this,  that  things  are  built  up  of  geometrical  figures,  that 
they  are  portions  of  space  limited  in  a variety  of  ways.40 

This  explanation  is  not  accepted  by  Zeller,  and  we 
must  therefore  consider  briefly  the  objections  which  he 
urges  against  it.  His  first  point  is  that  the  undeniably 
spatial  character  which  the  numbers  have  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean cosmology  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  which 
they  assume.  The  unit  is  not  merely  a point,  but  also 
the  soul ; two  is  not  merely  a line,  but  also  opinion ; 
time,  as  well  as  space,  comes  into  the  world  from  outside 
the  heavens.  It  was  only,  in  fact,  in  their  cosmological 

etoFupiot v*  ffnpct7ov  S'  iivat  tovtov  to  f/UUpa.7vov  it)  tujv  apiP  uuiv  rripiTiPiui veuv  yap 
rwv  youpoovuv  oCip'i  to  sv  xat  %ajpis  on  ptiv  aWo  a u yiyviffPai  to  eTSoj,  on 

SI  £».  This  was  the  reading  both  of  Simplicius  and  Alexander  ; but  the 
words  xcci  xu( « are  very  difficult.  Simplicius,  amplifying  a suggestion  of 
Alexander’s,  takes  it  to  mean  xuPlf  <rxnPia'r‘x,*s  {Phys.  157  D), 

i.e.  as  referring  to  the  arithmetical  as  opposed  to  the  geometrical  con- 
struction. Is  xuP‘l>v  concealed  in  it  ? 

39  Tlieo.  Smyrn.  p.  22,  5 Hiller  (R.  P.  53a). 

40  See  Arist.  Met.  H,  2.  10285,  15  (R.  P.  64a).  Aristotle  is  certainly 
right  in  what  he  says  as  to  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  ; but  it  was  a mis- 
take to  call  them  limits.  See  § 124  and  n.  45. 
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aspect  that  the  numbers  were  regarded  as  spatial.  Now, 
if  the  Pythagorean  cosmology  were  only  one  part  of  the 
system  among  others,  this  would  be  a strong  argument ; 
but  Zeller  has  himself  furnished  the  answer  to  it  in  his 
admirable  proof41  that  the  whole  system,  so  far  as  it 
was  philosophical  at  all,  was  purely  cosmological.  If 
the  Pythagoreans  really  did  call  the  soul  a unit,  it 
was  merely  a fancy.  The  categories  with  which  they 
worked  did  not  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  soul  from  a point,  and  it  would  certainly 
never  have  occurred  to  them  to  imagine  it  as  non-spatial. 
It  was  a “ hanmony  ” of  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited  like 
everything  else. 

Zeller’s  next  argument  is  drawn  from  what  he  calls 
the  purely  arithmetical  character  of  the  theory ; but  this 
would  be  very  hard  to  establish.  Arithmetic,  as  distinct 
from  geometry,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  at  all 
at  this  date.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  properties  of 
number  were  studied  by  means  of  geometrical  construc- 
tions, and  even  so  late  as  Euclid  this  was  still  the  case.42 
There  is  evidence  enough  that  the  Pythagoreans  followed 
the  same  method  ; why  else  should  we  hear  of  “ square  ” 
and  “ oblong  ” numbers,  and  why  should  odd  numbers 
have  been  called  gnomons  ? 

Lastly,  Zeller  urges  that  the  Odd  and  the  Even  were 
the  original  elements  of  numbers,  and  that  the  Limit  and 
the  Unlimited  were  later  additions  to  the  theory.  To 


41  Zeller,  p.  432  sqq.  (Eug.  trans.  i.  p.  498  sqq. ). 

43  See  esp.  Theait.  147  1)  sqq.,  and  compare  tlie  method  of  Euclid, 
vii.-ix.  The  use  of  the  zero  was  unknown  in  antiquity,  and  this  made 
all  modern  arithmetical  methods  impossible.  The  value  of  position  for 
purposes  of  calculation  was  an  Indian  invention.  The  rudimentary 
form  of  it  represented  by  the  abacus  belonged  to  Xoyur-nKri,  not  to 

dpi0f*t)rixv. 
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this  we  may  answer  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
Limit  and  the  Unlimited  developed  naturally  from  some 
such  beginning  as  we  find  in  the  second  part  of  Par- 
menides (§  77).  They  are  ideas  which  the  earlier  course 
of  Greek  thought  would  suggest  by  itself,  while  the  Odd 
and  Even  are  only  identified  with  them  by  a tour  de  force. 
But,  after  all,  Zeller  substantially  agrees  with  the  view 
we  have  adopted  ; for  he  admits  that  the  numbers  are 
spatial  in  the  Pythagorean  cosmology,  and  he  also  holds 
that  the  cosmology  was  really  the  whole  system. 

122.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as 
built  up  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  these  cannot  be 
the  abstractions  which  mathematicians  call  by  these 
names.  Modern  geometers  regard  points,  lines,  and 
surfaces  as  limits ; but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pytha- 
goreans thought  they  were  a “ Harmony  ” or  compound 
of  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited.  From  this  it  follows 
that  their  points  will  have  magnitude,  their  lines  breadth, 
and  their  surfaces  thickness.  Or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  a modern  geometer  regards  a line  as  having 
only  one  dimension  ; the  Pythagoreans  identified  it  with 
the  number  two.43  Surely  this  is  how  we  must  under- 
stand what  Aristotle  tell  us  about  Eurytos  in  the  Meta- 
IJhysics}*  In  order  to  find  the  number  of  anything  he 
used  to  set  pebbles  side  by  side  in  the  shape  of  the  thing 
and  then  count  them.  This  was  simply  a graphic  way  of 
showing  how  many  dimensions  a thing  had,  taking  a 
single  pebble  as  one  dimension.  That  Eurytos  pushed 
this  to  absurd  extremities,  and  tried  to  find  the  numbers 

43  Met.  Z,  11.  10366,  12  (R.  P.  65a). 

« Met.  N,  5.  10926,  10.  Eurytos  was  a disciple  of  Philalaos  (R.  P. 
51a) ; yet  this  shows  lie  held  far  more  primitive  views  than  those  of 
the  supposed  fragments. 
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of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables  by  this  process,  may  or 
may  not  be  true. 

If  a single  pebble  represents  the  unit,  then  the 
point  must  have  magnitude.  Aristotle  says  as  plainly 
as  possible  that  the  Pythagoreans  did  regard  the 
point  in  this  way.45  Zeller  holds  that  this  is  a mere 
inference  of  Aristotle’s ; and  Ritter,  though  he  insists 
upon  the  spatial  character  of  the  numbers,  agrees  with 
Zeller  in  this.  But  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  point  is  already  a compound  of  the  Limit  and  the 
Unlimited,  that  is,  that  it  contains  something  of  the  res 

t 

externa.  And  it  is  quite  easy  to  believe  that,  just  as  the 
Pythagoreans  did  not  rise  to  the  conception  of  abstract 
number,  so  they  did  not  succeed  in  representing  to  them- 
selves abstract  determinations  of  space.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  assumption  that  points  have  magnitude  which  makes 
the  whole  theory  possible.  Given  points  of  this  kind, 
lines  can  be  constructed  from  them,  surfaces  from  these 
lines,  and  bodies  from  these  surfaces.  It  was,  as  we 
shall  see  (§  132),  against  this  assumption  that  the 
criticism  of  Zeno  was  directed. 

123.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Pythagoreans  should  other  appli- 
attempt  to  apply  their  theory  of  numbers  to  all  existing  theory, 
things.  The  distinction  between  body  and  the  incor- 
poreal was  still  unknown,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  why  everything  should  not  be  made  up  of  points 
just  like  the  framework  of  the  heavens.  By  far  the 

M,  6.  1080ft,  19-20,  30-33  ; 8.  10836,  14-17  ; Be  Ccelo,  V,  1 
(R.  P.  64a),  where  it  is  said  that  the  same  objections  apply  to  the 
construction  of  the  world  out  of  numbers  as  to  the  construction  out  of 
surfaces  in  Plato’s  Timaios.  Later  writers,  of  course,  speak  as  if  the 
Pythagoreans  had  meant  mathematical  points  without  magnitude,  and 
therefore  identify  dpifpis  and  xipas.  Cf.  Alex,  in  Met.,  Schol.  Br.  551a 
(R.  P.  64);  Nikomaclios,  /nst.  Ar.  p.  84,  8 Hoclie  (R.  P.  65).  Ritter 
adopted  practically  the  same  view. 
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greater  number  of  the  statements  which  have  come  down 
to  us  on  this  subject  are,  however,  mere  fancies  of  later 
times  ; only  a few  are  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.40  Indeed,  Aristotle  specially  notes  that  the 
Pythagoreans  only  gave  numerical  definitions  of  a few 
things,  a statement  which  of  itself  is  enough  to  dispense 
us  altogether  from  considering  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traditional  definitions.  The  examples  which  he  gives  are 
Opportunity,  Justice,  and  Marriage.  All  these  certainly 
lend  themselves  easily  enough  to  numerical  definition. 
Justice  was  apparently  defined  as  a square  number. 
Opportunity  was  identified  with  the  number  Seven  on 
various  fanciful  grounds  derived  from  the  importance  of 
that  number  in  human  life.  The  second  teeth  come  at 
the  seventh  year,  puberty  at  the  fourteenth,  the  beard  at 
the  twenty-first.47  Besides,  as  Aristotle  ironically  adds, 
there  are  seven  vowels,  seven  strings  in  the  lyre,  seven 
Pleiads,  and  Seven  against  Thebes  ! 48  Marriage  was  the 
first  harmony  between  the  male  (odd)  and  the  female 
(even),  that  is  to  say,  the  number  Pive.  To  the  same 
class  of  ideas  belongs  the  celebrated  table  of  opposites,49 
to  which  we  must  not  attach  too  much  importance,  as  is 
often  done. 

Aristotle  thinks  it  necessary  to  refute  these  ideas  in  a 
passage  of  the  Metaphysics ,50  which  has  hardly  perhaps 

46  Met.  M,  4.  10786,  21  (R.  P.  66).  Tlie  statements  in  Theol.  Arithm. 
8.  56  (R.  P.  666),  are  destitute  of  authority. 

47  For  all  this  see  Alex,  in  Met.  p.  28,  24  Bonitz  (R.  P.  66c). 

48  Met.  N,  6.  1093a,  13  (R.  P.  »&.). 

49  This  table  is  given  in  Arist.  Met.  A,  5 (R.  P.  55). 

50  Met.  A,  8.  990a,  18  (R.  P.  68e).  I venture  to  think  that  Zeller,  p. 
362,  n.  1 (Eng.  trans.  p.  421,  n.  1),  has  been  prevented  from  seeing  the 
true  force  of  this  passage  by  his  neglect  of  the  spatial  character  of  the 
numbers.  I would  translate  thus  : “ For,  seeing  that,  according  to  them, 
opinion  and  opportunity  are  in  a given  part  of  the  world,  and  a little 
above  or  below  these  Injustice  and  Separation  and  Mixture,  iu  proof  of 
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been  correctly  understood.  The  Pythagoreans  held,  he 
tells  us,  that  in  one  part  of  the  world  Opinion  prevailed, 
while  a little  above  or  below  it  were  to  be  found  Injustice 
or  Separation  or  Mixture,  each  of  which  was,  according 
to  them,  a number.  But  in  these  very  same  regions  of 
the  world  were  to  be  found  bodies  having  magnitude 
which  were  also  numbers.  How  can  this  be,  since 
Justice  has  no  magnitude  ? Plato,  indeed,  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  distinguishing  ideal  or  intelligible  from 
sensible  or  materialised  numbers ; but  the  Pythagoreans 
made  no  such  distinction,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Aristotle,  they  are  forced  to  identify  purely  ideal  things 
with  magnitudes. 

So  far  Aristotle ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if 
these  explanations  of  what  are  essentially  objects  of 
thought,  and  not  of  sense,  in  terms  of  geometrical  con- 
struction, had  been  in  any  degree  important  to  the 
system,  it  would  be  difficult  to  consider  it  seriously. 
They  are  surely,  however,  mere  outworks,  a mere  sport  of 
the  analogical  fancy,  such  as  we  often  meet  with,  even  in 

which,  they  allege  that  each  of  these  is  a number  ( om . p'tv,  Ab) ; and, 
seeing  that  it  is  also  the  case  (reading  rupfia'ivri  with  Bonitz)  that  there  is 
already  in  that  given  region  a number  of  magnitudes  made  up  of  numbers 
(jio  need  to  insert  toZto  or  muri)  because  (keeping  the  MS.  B;a)  these 
affections  of  number  go  along  with  each  class  of  regions, — seeing  that  they 
hold  these  two  things,  the  question  arises  whether  the  number  which  we 
are  to  understand  each  one  of  these  things  (opinion,  etc.)  to  be  is  the 
same  (om.  cSros,  Ab)  as  the  number  in  the  heavens  ( which  makes  up  the 
material  universe ) or  a different  one.”  This  interpretation  has  been 
suggested  by  that  of  Emminger  ( V or s.  Phil.  n.  8S),  though  I cannot  see 
how  he  can  render  So;  ruv  iruviffrap&vuv  piyi&uv,  lt  eine  Menge  von 
zusammentrejfenden  Begriffen.”  I cannot  doubt  that  these  piyiln  are 
the  extended  figures  which,  the  Pythagoreans  Held,  were  composed  (m nir- 
ruTui)  of  the  elements  of  Number,  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited,  or,  as 
Aristotle  here  calls  them,  the  -rah  of  number,  that  is,  the  Odd  and  Even. 
Zeller’s  view  that  “celestial  bodies”  are  meant  is  nearer  the  truth,  but 
the  application  is  too  narrow.  Nor  is  it  the  number  of  those  bodies  which 
is  in  question,  but  their  spatial  dimensions,  etc.  See  now  Z5,  p 391,  n.  1. 
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recent  systems.  We  must  not  allow  a few  stray  caprices 
of  this  kind  to  hide  from  us  the  central  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagoreans. 

Nor  does  the  formula,  that  the  Pythagoreans  con- 
founded the  symbol  with  the  conception  symbolised,  seem 
historically  adequate.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
important  conception  of  a symbol  did  not  yet  exist,  and 
that  the  Pythagoreans,  since  they  described  the  soul  and 
a point  in  the  same  way,  did  not,  scientifically  speaking, 
see  any  dilference  between  them.  Of  course  they  did  not 
believe  practically  that  their  souls  were  points,  but  that 
makes  no  difference.  Science  lags  behind  common  sense 
in  some  respects  as  much  as  it  goes  before  it  in  others. 
For  common  sense  is  only  wrong  when  it  takes  itself  for 
knowledge  ; it  really  contains,  in  an  indistinct  way,  much 
that  science  has  not  yet  assimilated. 

124.  It  was  natural  that  the  Pythagoreans  should 
attribute  a mysterious  importance  to  the  decimal  system 
of  counting.  Aristotle  expressly  criticises  them  for 
looking  on  it  as  something  essential  to  the  nature  of 
number  as  such.  There  is  no  perfect  number,  he  says ; 
for  only  that  is  perfect  which  has  nothing  outside  it, 
and  number,  being  infinite,  has  always  something  out- 
side it.51 

The  number  Four,  called  the  Tetraktys,  was  also 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  no  doubt  because  it 
was  tbe  number  which  first  constituted  solid  bodies.52 

« Phys.  r,  6.  2066,  32.  Met.  A,  5 (R.  P.  54a).  So,  in  Prohl.  9106, 
24,  the  question  is  raised,  why  all  men  count  up  to  ten;  and  the  Pytha- 
gorean view  is  mentioned  only  to  be  set  aside  for  the  simple  explanation 
that  men  have  ten  fingers.  A Thracian  tribe  is  mentioned  who  counted 
only  up  to  four.  The  Pythagorean  view  was  that,  after  ten,  the  numbers 
were  simply  repeated. 

5-‘  R.  P.  54a.  This  is  the  original  Tetraktys,  and  l-f-2-f-3-)-4  = 10. 
The  account  given  in  the  text  seems  the  most  probable  explanation,  though 
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These  fancies,  and  others  like  them,  seem  to  be  somehow 
natural  to  the  human  mind. 

125.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before  (§  78) 
that  the  Pythagoreans  did  not  place  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  world.  That  was  occupied  by  the  central 
tire,  which  was  apparently  identified  with  the  monad,  the 
first  harmony  of  the  Limit  and  the  Unlimited.  Aristotle 
tells  us 53  that,  when  the  one  was  formed,  the  parts  of  the 
Unlimited  nearest  it  were  gradually  drawn  in  and  limited 
by  it.  A number  of  mythological  names  were  given  to 
this  central  fire  ; such  as  Hestia,  “ the  watch  - tower,” 
“ the  castle,”  or  “ the  throne  ” of  Zeus. 

Pound  the  central  fire  revolve  the  spheres  of  the  ten 
heavenly  bodies,  namely,  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars, 
the  five  planets,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  and  the 
Antichthon.  The  “ harmony  of  the  spheres  ” was  a 
natural  inference  from  this.54 

The  earth  rotates  round  the  central  fire,  which  we 
never  see,  because  the  side  upon  which  we  live  is  always 
turned  away  from  it.  When  it  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  central  fire  as  the  sun  we  have  day ; when  it  is  on 
the  other  side,  night.  As  the  earth  is  always  turned 
away  from  the  central  fire,  we  never  see  the  Antichthon 
which  is  nearer  the  Hestia ; but,  for  all  that,  the  Antich- 
thon may  eclipse  the  moon  by  getting  between  it  and  the 
sun.  We  see  from  this  that  it  is  derived  from  the  “ dark 
planets  ” of  the  Ionic  School,  and  is  meant  to  account  for 

Arist.  Be  CceIo,  A,  1.  -268a,  10,  makes  the  Pythagoreans  assign  special  im- 
portance to  the  Triad,  on  the  ground  that  body  has  three  dimensions. 
This  view  must  have  been  held  by  later  (Platonising)  Pythagoreans. 

53  Met.  N,  3.  1091a,  17  ; cf.  Stob.  Eld.  i.  488  (R.  P.  68),  though  the 

source  of  the  latter  passage  is  suspect.  The  dXixpml*  ruv  and 

the  distinction  betweeu  and  a. pirn  arc  fatal  to  its  authenticity. 

54  Aet-  3li-  11  (R-  P-  69c).  For  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  see  Arist 
De  Ccelo,  B,  9.  2906,  12  (R.  P.  68  B). 


The  cosmo- 
logy- 
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the  greater  frequency  of  lunar  as  compared  with  solar 
eclipses.55  We  have  seen  that  at  this  date  the  sun  was 
commonly  supposed  to  shine  by  reflected  light  as  well  as 
the  moon  (§  91);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  Pythagorean  view.  The  details  cannot,  however, 
be  made  out.  Aristotle  tells  us  nothing  about  it,  while 
the  doxographical  tradition  is  inconsistent,  and  based  on 
spurious  documents. 

126.  Outside  the  heavens  the  Unlimited  stretches 
boundlessly,  just  as  with  the  Ionians,  and  it  is  identified 
on  the  one  hand  with  Air,  and  on  the  other  with  Dark- 
ness. In  the  Physics,  Aristotle  expressly  calls  it  “ breath,” 
and  he  adds,  that  the  world  inhales  space  from  outside.56 
This  is  mferely  an  application  of  the  old  theory  of  Anaxi- 
menes (§  27). 

According  to  Eudemos,  the  Pythagorean  Archytas 
proved  the  infinity  of  space  by  asking  whether,  if  one 
went  to  its  farthest  boundary,  one  could  stretch  out  one’s 
hand  with  a stick  or  not.57  Aristotle  has  preserved  another 
argument,  which  is  ascribed  to  Xouthos.  If  there  is  no 
empty  space,  he  said,  there  can  be  no  rarefaction  and 
condensation,  and  any  movement  would  make  the  world 
overflow.58 

127.  We  hear  a good  deal  of  a Pythagorean  theory 
that  things  are  not  properly  speaking  numbers,  but 
merely  “ likenesses  ” of  numbers.  This  was  the  version 
given  by  Aristoxenos,  so  we  ought  probably  to  under- 

55  That  this  was  the  real  origin  of  the  Antichthon  appears  from  Arist. 
De  Ccdo,  B,  13.  2936,  21  : him  os  S«*s7  xa)  tXs !u  <ruita.ru.  roiaura  (like  the 

Antichthon)  ivSe^soAe/  <ptpir(at  •rip)  ro  ftXaoi  w/tiv  air, /.a.  ha  rtiv  irirpotrOniriv 
rris  ynt.  S/s  xa)  rat  rns  aO.rvrt  ix\t'n]/ii;  •rkilout  n rat  rat)  iXiou  ylyviaOai 

$arh-  x.  r.  1.  Of  course  the  other  idea  given  in  Met.  A,  5.  9S6a,  3 (R.  P. 
696),  may  have  been  operative  too. 

S8  R.  P.  63  B,  c.  47  Simpl.  Phys.  467,  26  D (It.  P.  63d). 

58  Arist.  Phys.  A,  9 (R.  P.  63/). 
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stand  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  last  generation  of  the 
school,  and  arose  under  Platonic  influence.  It  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  statement  of  the  Metaphysics  that  Plato 
borrowed  his  theory  of  “ participation  ” from  the  Pytha- 
gorean “ imitation,” 59  but  the  reverse  is  more  probable. 
The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  Aristotle  was  led  into  making 
the  statement  referred  to  by  Aristoxenos  or  some  of  his 
friends,  who  would  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  the 
early  Pythagoreans,  or  even  to  Pythagoras  himself,  the 
doctrines  of  contemporary  Platonising  members  of  the 
sect.  This  is  not  to  impute  to  Aristotle  a gross  error  in 
the  history  of  philosophy ; for  we  must  remember  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  Pythagorean  literature,  he  would 
necessarily  derive  much  of  his  knowledge  from  oral 
communications  of  this  kind.  In  later  times  the  decep- 
tion was  carried  still  further,  and  a letter  was  forged  in 
the  name  of  Theano,  wife  of  Pythagoras,  to  the  effect 
that  her  husband  did  not  say  things  were  made  “ out  of 
number,”  but  “according  to  number,”90  which  is  practic- 
ally the  doctrine  of  “ Philolaos.” 

Met.  A,  6.  987 ft,  10  (R.  P.  54r/).  What  this  “imitation  ” means  we 
see  from  Met.  A,  5.  985ft,  97  (R.  P.  54r/),  where  Aristotle  says  that  the 
Pythagoreans,  brought  up  as  they  were  in  mathematical  studies,  were  led 
to  adopt  their  peculiar  theory  from  observing  many  likenesses  in  things  to 
numbers.  These  ofimufictra.  he  further  explains  to  be  the  fanciful  analogies 
discussed  in  § 123  ; hut  it  is  incredible  that  a serious  system  should  have 
had  such  an  origin. 

60  Ap.  Stob.  EM.  i.  302  (R.  P.  54 cl,  Jin.).  Simplicius  {Phys.  p.  453, 
13  D)  and  other  late  writers  ascribe  the  view  that  the  numbers  are 
iv'yua-xt  and  things,  to  Hippasos  and  the  Akousmaties  (R.  P. 

47c) ! 


21 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  YOUNGER  ELEATICS. 

Relation  to  128.  The  systems  we  have  just  been  studying  were 

predecessors. 

all  lundamentally  pluralist,  and  they  were  so  because 
Parmenides  had  shown  that,  if  we  take  a corporeal 
monism  seriously,  we  must  ascribe  to  reality  a number 
of  predicates  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  our 
experience  of  a world  which  everywhere  displays 
multiplicity,  motion,  and  change  (§  80).  The  four 
inorganic  elements  of  Empedokles  and  the  innumerable 
organic  elements  of  Anaxagoras  were  both  of  them 
conscious  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  which  Par- 
menides had  raised  (§§  84,  103).  There  is  no  evidence, 
indeed,  that  the  Pythagoreans  were  directly  influenced 
by  Parmenides,  but  there  system  was  pluralist  like  the 
rest.  Now  it  was  just  this  prevailing  pluralism  that 
Zeno  criticised  from  the  Eleatic  standpoint ; and  his 
arguments  were  especially  directed  against  I’ytha- 
goreanism  (§  132),  which  his  master  Parmenides  had 
already  attacked  in  its  earlier  form  (§  77).  Melissos, 
too,  criticises  Pythagoreanism  (§  143),  but  he  tries  to 
And  a common  ground  with  his  adversaries  by  main- 
taining the  old  Ionian  thesis  that  reality  is  infinite 
(§  141). 
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I.  ZENO  OF  ELEA. 

129.  According  to  Diogenes,1  Zeno  flourished  in  01.  Life. 
LXXIX.  (464-461  B.C.).  This  date  has  probably  been 
arrived  at  merely  by  making  him  forty  years  younger 
than  his  master  Parmenides.  We  have  seen  already 
(§70)  that  the  meeting  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  with 
the  young  Sokrates2  cannot  well  have  occurred  before 
449  b.c.,  and  Plato  tells  us  that  Zeno  was  at  that  time 
“ nearly  forty  years  old.”  He  must,  then,  have  been 
born  about  489  B.c.,  some  twenty-five  years  after  Par- 
menides. He  was  the  son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the 
statement  of  Apollodoros  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Parmenides  is  due  solely  to  a misunderstanding  of  the 
language  of  Plato  in  the  Sophist .3  He  was,  Plato  further 
tells  us,4  tall  and  of  a graceful  appearance. 

Like  Parmenides  and  most  other  early  philosophers, 
Zeno  seems  to  have  played  a considerable  part  in  the 
politics  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes  to  him  some 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  good  government  of  Elea,  and 
says  that  he  was  a Pythagorean.5  This  statement  may 
be  true,  provided  we  understand  by  it  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Pythagorean  “ mysteries,”  and  not  that 
he  was  a member  of  the  Pythagorean  School  discussed  in 
our  last  chapter.  He  appears  to  have  come  into  conflict 
with  the  ruler  of  his  native  city,  and  the  story  went 
that,  when  asked  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  fellovv- 

1 D.  L.  ix.  29  (R.  P.  ]03rt). 

2 Parm.  127  B (R.  P.  91  d).  The  visit  of  Zeno  to  Athens  is  confirmed 

by  Plut.  Per.  4,  which  may  very  likely  be  based  on  some  contemporary 
source.  From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  Zeno  (and  therefore 
Parmenides  ?)  was  a member  of  the  Periklean  circle. 

2 Soph.  241  D (R.  P.  103a).  4 Parm.  loc.  cit. 

5 Oeog.  vi.  1.  1 (R.  P.  91c). 
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conspirators,  he  bit  out  his  tongue  and  spat  it  in  the 
tyrant’s  face ! 6 * There  seems  to  be  some  reference  to 
these  events  in  the  passage  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric / which 
says  men  are  led  to  acts  of  violence  by  an  opportunity 
of  avenging  either  their  father  or  their  mother,  as  in  the 
case  of  Zeno. 

130.  Diogenes  says  there  were  many  books  of  Zeno’s 
extant  ;8 *  and  Souidas  mentions  some  titles  which  probably 
come  from  the  Alexandrian  catalogues.0  It  is  very 
unlikely,  however,  that  these  belonged  to  works  written 
by  Zeno  himself.  The  exposition  of  Zeno’s  reasoning  in 
syllogistic  form  must  always  have  been  a very  tempting 
school  exercise ; and  even  Aristotle  in  the  Physics 10 
quotes  an  argument  of  Zeno’s  from  a dialogue  which 
can  hardly  have  been  written  by  him.  In  fact,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  Zeno  ever 
wrote  dialogues.  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have  implied 
that  he  did  not,11  so  we  must  probably  understand  his 
allusion  in  another  place 12  to  a passage  where  “ the 
answerer  and  Zeno  the  questioner  ” occurred  as  referring 
to  a dialogue  by  some  other  writer  in  which  Zeno  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  which  was  very  possibly  the  same 
as  that  from  which  he  quotes  in  the  Physics. 

From  the  description  given  in  Plato’s  Parmenides 
we  get  an  idea  of  what  Zeno’s  chief  and,  no  doubt,  only 


6 D.  L.  ix.  26,  following  the  Alexandrian  biographers. 

^ A,  12.  13726,  5.  8 D.  L.  ix.  26  (R.  P.  103). 

9 Souidas,  s.v.  (R.  P.  103<7). 

10  Phys.  II,  5.  250a,  20  (R.  P.  104a).  This  must  refer  to  the  dialogue 
from  which  Simplicius  quotes  (Phys.  f.  255 r ; R.  P.  104)  in  his  com- 

mentary on  the  passage.  But  this  cannot  have  been  by  Zeno  ; for  Prota- 
goras was  considerably  junior  to  him.  Some  work  ol  a similar  character 
to  the  tpuirixoi  of  Alkidamas  is  no  doubt  meaut  (cf.  Chap.  Y.  n.  11). 

11  Ap.  D.  L.  iii.  48  (R.  P.  1036). 

>-  Soph.  EL  1706,  22  (R.  P.  i6.). 
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work  was  like.  It  contained  more  than  one  “ discourse, 
and  these  discourses  were  subdivided  into  sections,  each 
dealing  with  some  one  presupposition  of  his  adversaries. 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  Zeno’s  arguments  against 
the  Pythagorean  view,  that  reality  is  a sum  of  spatial 
units,  to  Simplicius.  He  professes,  indeed,  to  quote  one 
of  these  verbatim ; 14  but  it  looks  as  if  what  he  had 
before  him  was  not  the  original  work,15  but  some 
secondary  authority  like  the  Mclissos,  Xenophanes,  and 
Gorgias,  perhaps  an  earlier  portion  of  the  same  work  now 
no  longer  extant.  The  arguments  relating  to  motion  have 
been  preserved  by  Aristotle  himself ; 10  but  he,  as  his 
custom  is,  has  restated  them  in  his  own  language. 

131.  Aristotle  in  his  Sophist 17  called  Zeno  the  in- Dialectic, 
ventor  of  dialectic,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  substantially 
true;  though,  as  we  have  seen  (§  73),  the  beginnings  at 
least  of  that  method  of  arguing  were  contemporary  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Eleatic  School.  Plato  18  gives  us 
a spirited  account  of  the  style  and  purpose  of  Zeno’s 
book  which  he  puts  into  his  own  mouth — 

In  reality,  this  writing  is  a sort  of  reinforcement  for  the 
argument  of  Parmenides  against  those  who  try  to  turn  it  into 
ridicule  on  the  ground  that,  if  reality  is  one,  the  argument 
becomes  involved  in  many  absurdities  and  contradictions.  This 
writing  argues  against  those  who  uphold  a Many,  and  gives 
them  back  as  good  and  better  than  they  gave ; its  aim  is  to 
show  that  their  assumption  of  multiplicity  will  be  involved  in 
still  more  absurdities  than  the  assumption  of  unity,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  worked  out. 

13  P arm.  127  C.  Plato  speaks  of  the  first  irifons  of  the  first  x'oyo;. 

Simplicius  refers  to  the  former  as  ivixi irfpaTa. 

14  Phys.  HO,  30  D.  (R.  P.  105  B). 

ln  The  language  is  hardly  that  of  Zeno’s  time,  and  once  (R.  P.  105a) 

Simplicius  confessedly  quotes  at  second  hand  from  Eudemos. 

10  Phys.  Z,  9.  2395,  9 sqq.  n Ap.  D.  L.  ix.  25  (R.  P.  103). 

18  Parm.  128  C (R.  P.  103(7). 
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The  method  of  Zeno  was,  in  fact,  to  take  one  of 
his  adversaries’  fundamental  postulates  and  to  deduce 
from  it  two  contradictory  conclusions.  This  is  what 
Aristotle  meant  by  calling  him  the  inventor  of  dialectic, 
which  is  just  the  art  of  arguing,  not  from  true  premises, 
but  from  premises  admitted  by  the  other  side.  The 
theory  of  Parmenides  had  led  to  conclusions  which 
contradicted  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  Zeno’s 
object  was  not  to  bring  fresh  proofs  of  the  theory  itself, 
but  simply  to  show  that  his  opponents’  view  led  to 
contradictions  of  a precisely  similar  nature.  If  we 
remember  this,  we  shall  not  be  in  any  danger  of  com- 
mitting the  common  error  of  crediting  Zeno  himself  with 
the  beliefs  expressed  in  the  major  premises  of  his 
arguments.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
find  that  the  propositions  from  which  he  deduces  the 
unreality  of  plurality  and  motion  are  always  such  as  he 
himself  could  not  have  maintained  at  all.  They  are 
invariably  the  presuppositions  of  his  opponents. 

132.  The  view  that  Zeno’s  dialectic  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  Pythagoreans,  has  been  maintained 
with  most  force  in  recent  times  by  Tannery19  and 
Baumker.20  It  will  be  noticed  how  much  clearer  the 
historical  position  of  Zeno  becomes  if  we  follow  Plato 
in  assigning  him  to  a somewhat  later  date  than  is  usual. 
We  have  first  Parmenides,  then  the  pluralists,  and  then 
the  criticism  of  Zeno.  It  was  this  that  called  the  atomic 
theory  into  existence  by  showing  that,  if  we  are  to  retain, 
as  the  pluralists  did,  the  Parmenidean  view  of  the  in- 
destructible reality  of  body,  without  adopting  the  para- 
doxical conclusion  that  there  is  no  multiplicity  or 

19  Science  helline,  p.  249  sqq. 

80  Das  Problem  der  Alaterie,  p.  60  sqq. 
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movement,  we  can  only  do  so  by  setting  a limit  to 
divisibility.  Such  was  certainly  the  view  which  Aris- 
totle took  of  the  historical  development.21  Zeller  holds, 
indeed,  that  it  was  merely  the  popular  form  of  the  belief 
that  things  are  many  that  Zeno  set  himself  to  confute ; 22 
but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained.  The  postulate  from 
which  all  his  contradictions  are  derived  is  the  view  that 
space,  and  therefore  body,  is  made  up  of  a number  of 
discrete  units,  and  it  is  surely  quite  untrue  to  say  that 
the  plain  man  believes  anything  of  the  kind.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  Anaxagoras  is  aimed  at.23  We  know 
from  Plato  that  Zeno’s  book  was  the  work  of  his  youth.24 
Suppose  even  that  it  was  written  when  he  was  thirty, 
that  is  to  say,  about  459  B.c.,  Anaxagoras  was  just 
taking  up  his  abode  at  Athens  at  that  time,25  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  Zeno  had  ever  heard  of  him. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  view  that  Anaxagoras  had  read  the  work  of 
Zeno,  and  that  his  emphatic  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  infinite  divisibility  was  due  to  the  criticism  of  his 
younger  contemporary.20 

133.  The  polemic  of  Zeno  was  directed  in  the  first  What  is  the 
instance  against  the  Pythagorean  view  of  the  unit. umt? 
Eudemos,  in  his  Physics ,27  quoted  from  him  the  saying 
that  “ if  any  one  could  tell  him  what  the  one  was,  he 
would  be  able  to  say  what  things  are.”  The  commentary 

21  Phys.  A,  3.  187a,  1 (R.  P.  105c). 

22  teller,  p.  539  (Eng.  trails,  p.  612). 

23  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Stallbaum  in  his  edition  of  the  Par- 
menides (p.  25  sqq.).  Windelband  (p.  157)  makes  the  peculiarly  unhappy 
suggestion  that  Zeno  was  arguing  against  the  atomic  theory. 

“ Parn‘-  loc.  cit.  25  Chap.  VI.  § 99. 

-b  Cf.,  for  instance,  Anaxagoras,  fr.  14,  with  R.  P.  105  B,  and  R P 
126a  with  105  C. 

27  Ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  138,  32  D (R.  P.  105«) 
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ot  Alexander  on  this,  preserved  by  Simplicius,28  is  quite 
satisfactory.  “ As  Eudemos  relates,”  lie  says,  “ Zeno  the 
disciple  of  Parmenides  tried  to  show  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  things  could  be  a many,  seeing  that  there  was 
no  unit  in  things,  whereas  ‘ many  ’ means  a number  of 
units.  Here  we  have  a perfectly  clear  reference  to  the 
Pythagorean  view  that  everything  may  be  reduced  to  a 
sum  of  points.  This  is  what  Zeno  denied,  and  it  is  his 
greatest  title  to  remembrance  that  he  was  the  first  to 
grasp  clearly  the  mathematical  view  of  the  point  as 
position  without  magnitude. 

This  Zeno  proved  by  what  Aristotle  calls29  the  argu- 
ment from  dichotomy.  As  preserved  by  Simplicius,  this 
ran  as  follows  : — 

If  things  are  a many,  they  must  be  just  as  many  as  they 
are,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  Now,  if  they  are  as  many  as 
they  are,  they  will  be  finite  in  number. 

Put  again,  if  things  are  a many,  they  will  be  infinite  in 
number ; for  there  will  always  be  other  things  between  them, 
and  others  again  between  these.  R.  P.  105  B. 

Two  contradictory  conclusions  are  here  drawn  from  the 
same  postulate.  If  a line  is  made  up  of  points,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question : “ How  many 
points  are  there  in  a given  line  ? ” On  the  other  hand, 
you  can  always  divide  a line  or  any  part  of  it  into  two 
halves ; so  that,  if  a line  is  made  up  of  points,  there  will 
always  be  more  of  them  than  any  number  you  assign. 

134.  Zeno’s  argument  against  the  reality  of  the  point, 
as  preserved  by  Simplicius,  is  as  follows  : — 

If  things  are  a many,  they  are  both  great  and  small ; so  great 


28  riiys.  99,  13  D. 


25  Phy«.  A,  3.  18/a,  1 (R.  P.  105c). 
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as  to  be  of  an  infinite  magnitude,  and  so  small  as  to  have  no 
magnitude  at  all. 

That  which  has  neither  magnitude  nor  thickness  nor  hulk, 
will  not  even  he.  “ For,”  he  says,  “ if  it  he  added  to  any  other 
thing  it  will  not  make  it  any  larger ; for  nothing  can  gain  in 
magnitude  hy  the  addition  of  what  has  no  magnitude,  and  thus 
it  follows  at  once  that  what  was  added  was  nothing.30  . . . Hut 
if,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  another  thing,  that  thing  is  no 
less  • and  again,  if,  when  it  is  added  to  another  thing,  that  does 
not  increase,  it  is  plain  that  what  was  added  was  nothing,  and 
what  was  taken  away  was  nothing.  R.  P.  105  A. 

But,  if  we  assume  that  the  unit  is  something,  each  one  must 
have  a certain  magnitude  and  a certain  thickness.  One  part  of 
it  must  he  at  a certain  distance  from  another,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  what  surpasses  it  in  smallness  ; 31  for  it,  too,  will  have 
magnitude,  and  something  will  surpass  it  in  smallness.  It  is  all 
the  same  to  say  this  once  and  to  say  it  always ; for  no  such  part 
of  it  will  be  the  last,  nor  will  one  thing  be  non-existent  com- 
pared with  another.  So,  if  things  are  a many,  they  must  he 
both  small  and  great,  so  small  as  not  to  have  any  magnitude  at 
all,  and  so  great  as  to  be  infinite.  R.  P.  105  C. 

If  we  hold  that  the  point  has  no  magnitude, — and 
this  is  required  by  the  argument  from  dichotomy, — then 
everything  must  be  infinitely  small.  Nothing  made  up 
of  points  without  magnitude  can  itself  have  any  magni- 
tude. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  insist  that  the  units  of 
which  things  are  built  up  are  something  and  not  nothing, 
we  must  hold  that  everything  is  infinitely  great.  The 
line  is  infinitely  divisible ; and,  according  to  this  view,  it 
will  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  units,  each  of 
which  has  some  magnitude. 

That  this  argument  really  does  refer  to  points  is  proved 

30  I follow  Zeller  in  marking  a lacuna  here.  Zeno  must  have  gone  on 
to  prove  that  the  subtraction  of  a point  would  not  make  a thing  less,  as 
is  shown  by  the  resumption  of  the  argument  which  follows. 

31  This  is  Tannery’s  rendering ; it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  satisfactory 
than  those  of  Zeller  and  Diels  (R.  P.  105d). 
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by  an  instructive  passage  from  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics?'1 
We  read  there — 

If  the  unit  is  indivisible,  it  will,  according  to  the  proposition 
of  Zeno,  be  nothing.  That  which  neither  makes  anything 
larger  by  its  addition  to  it,  nor  smaller  by  its  subtraction  from 
it,  is  not,  he  says,  a real  thing  at  all ; for  clearly  what  is  real 
must  be  a magnitude.  And,  if  it  is  a magnitude,  it  is  corporeal ; 
for  that  is  corporeal  which  is  in  every  dimension.  The  other 
things  (i.e.  surfaces  and  lines)  if  added  in  one  way  will  make 
things  larger,  added  in  another  they  will  produce  no  effect ; but 
the  point  and  the  unit  cannot  make  things  larger  in  any  way. 

135.  Simplicius  has  preserved  an  argument  which 
seems  to  be  directed  against  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  space — 

If  there  is  space,  it  will  be  in.  something ; for  all  that  is  is  in 
something,  and  to  be  in  something  is  to  be  in  space.  This  goes 
on  ad  infinitum,  therefore  there  is  no  space.  K.  P.  106. 

That  this  argument  has  been  handed  down  in  an 
unauthentic  form  is  obvious,  though  Aristotle  already 
interpreted  it  as  a refutation  of  the  reality  of  space.33 
But  Zeno  cannot  possibly  have  wished  to  deny  the 
spatial  extension  of  the  world.  What  he  is  really 
arguing  against  is  the  Pythagorean  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish space  from  the  body  that  occupies  it  (§  119). 
If  we  insist  that  body  must  be  in  space,  then  we  must 
go  on  to  ask  what  space  itself  is  in.  The  argument  is 
simply  a “ reinforcement  ” of  the  Parmenidean  denial  of 
the  void.  No  doubt  the  argument  that  everything  must 
be  “ in  ” something,  or  must  have  something  beyond  it, 
had  already  been  used  against  the  Parmenidean  theory 
of  a finite  sphere  with  nothing  outside  it. 

32  Met.  B,  4.  10016,  7 sqq.  Surely  i «»  must  be  translated  as  I have 
done,  on  the  analogy  of  the  common  phrase  t«vtw  S/a^ira*  and  the  like. 

33  Phy.t.  a,  1 and  3 (R.  P.  106a). 
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136.  Zeno’s  arguments  on  the  subject  of  motion  have  Motion, 
been  preserved  by  Aristotle  himself.  The  scope  of  these 
is  nearly  always  misunderstood.  The  system  of  Par- 
menides made  all  motion  impossible,  and  his  successors 
had  been  driven  to  abandon  the  monistic  hypothesis  in 
order  to  avoid  this  very  consequence.  Zeno  does  not 
bring  any  fresh  proofs,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  the 
impossibility  of  motion ; all  he  does  is  to  show  that  a 
pluralist  theory,  such  as  the  Pythagorean,  is  just  as 
unable  to  explain  it  as  was  that  of  Parmenides.  Looked 
at  in  this  way,  Zeno’s  arguments  are  no  mere  quibbles, 
but  important  contributions  to  the  subject.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  You  cannot  traverse  an  infinite  number  of  points  in  a 
finite  time.  You  must  traverse  the  half  of  any  given  distance 
before  you  traverse  the  whole,  and  the  half  of  that  again  before 
you  can  traverse  it.  This  goes  on  ad  infinitum,  so  that  (if 
space  is  made  up  of  points)  there  are  an  infinite  number  in  any 
given  space,  and  it  cannot  be  traversed  in  a finite  time.34 

(2.)  The  second  is  the  famous  puzzle  of  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise.  Achilles  must  first  reach  the  place  from  which  the 
tortoise  started.  By  that  time  the  tortoise  will  have  got  on  a 
little  way.  Achilles  must  then  traverse  that,  and  still  the 
tortoise  will  be  ahead.  He  is  always  coming  nearer,  but  he 
never  makes  up  to  it.35 

The  “ hypothesis  ” in  the  second  argument  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  first,  but  the  reasoning  is  complicated  by 
the  introduction  of  another  moving  object.  Zeno  is  here 
insisting  rather  upon  the  fact  that,  however  slowly  the 
tortoise  may  move,  it  will  always  keep  ahead,  than  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  case,  namely,  that  Achilles  will 
never  make  up  to  it.  The  first  argument  showed  that 

31  Phys.Z,  9.  2396,  11  (R.  P.  107  A,  a). 

31  Phys.  ib.  14  (R.  R.  107  15,  6). 
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no  moving  object  can  ever  traverse  any  distance  at  all, 
however  last  it  may  move ; the  second  emphasises  the 
fact  that,  however  slowly  it  moves,  it  will  traverse  a 
practically  infinite  distance,  since,  if  it  moves  at  all,  it 
must  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  points,  if  space 
is  made  up  of  points. 

(3.)  The  third  argument  against  the  possibility  of  motion 
through  a space  made  up  of  points  is  that,  on  this  hypothesis, 
an  arrow  in  any  given  moment  of  its  flight  must  be  at  rest  in 
some  particular  point.  Aristotle  observes  quite  rightly  that  this 
argument  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  time  is  made  up  of 
“ nows,”  that  is,  of  indivisible  instants.36  This,  no  doubt,  was 
the  Pythagorean  view. 

The  last  of  these  arguments  is  the  most  difficult  of  all, 
and  has  been  most  misunderstood.  Eudemos  said  it  was 
“ silly,”  since  the  paralogism  in  it  was  obvious.  But  the 
explanation  given  by  M.  Tannery37  puts  it  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  other  three,  and  makes  it  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  them.  According  to  this  view,  the  argument 
was  directed  against  a possible  answer  to  the  preceding 
one,  namely,  that  in  each  indivisible  instant  the  arrow  is 
passing  from  one  point  to  the  next.  If  so,  answered 
Zeno,  motion  must  always  have  an  equal  velocity;  for  all 
instants,  being  infinitely  small,  are  equal. 

(4.)  Suppose  three  parallel  rows  of  points38  in  juxtaposition — 


38  Phys.  Z,  2396,  30  (R.  P.  107  C) ; cf.  it).  5 (R.  P.  107c).  In  the  latter 
passage  Emminger  proposes  to  keep  it  xivtirai,  which  Zeller  omits,  and  to 
insert  after  it  ov  xmTnu  St  The  words  ora»  >5  xari  ™ iV«v  mean,  “when 
it  occupies  a space  equal  to  itself.”  See,  however,  Z.5  p.  598,  n.  3,  pit. 

37  Science  helline,  p.  257. 

38  They  must  be  points  if  the  argument  is  sound,  though  they  are 
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One  of  these  (B)  is  immovable,  while  A and  C move  in 
opposite  directions  with  equal  velocity  so  as  to  come  into  the 
position  represented  in  fig.  2.  The  movement  of  C relatively 
to  A will  be  double  its  movement  relatively  to  B,  or,  in  other 
words,  any  given  point  in  C has  passed  twice  as  many  points 
in  A as  it  has  in  B.  It  cannot,  therefore,  he  the  case  that  an 
instant  of  time  corresponds  to  the  passage  from  one  point  to 
another. 

Zeno  has  not  here  confused  absolute  and  relative 
motion  ; he  has  simply  shown  that  the  Pythagorean  view 
of  space  does  not  admit  of  any  distinction  between  them. 

Nor  does  he  ever,  as  is  usually  said,  confuse  continuous 
with  discrete  quantity ; on  the  contrary,  his  only  concern 
is  to  show  that  the  view  of  space  as  made  up  of  discrete 
quanta  leads  to  as  many  absurdities  as  the  theory  that  it 
is  wholly  continuous. 

II.  MELISSOS  OF  SAMOS. 

137.  In  his  Life  of  Pcrihles,  Plutarch  tells  us,  upon  Life, 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  the  philosopher  Melissos, 
son  of  Ithagenes,  was  the  Samian  general  who  defeated 
the  Athenian  fleet  in  440  n.c.;39  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  for 
this  reason  that  Apollodoros  fixed  his  “ floruit  ” in  01. 
LXXXIV.40  Beyond  this,  we  really  know  nothing  about 
him.  He  is  said,  of  course,  to  have  been,  like  Zeno,  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides  ;41  but  this  is  most  unlikely.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a native  of  Samos  makes  it  more 
probable  that  he  was  originally  a member  of  the  Ionic 

called  fy*«.  This  term  represents  very  well  the  Pythagorean  confusion 
on  the  subject  of  points.  Cf.  what  is  said  of  Herakleides  and  Askle- 
piades  by  Ps. -Galen,  Hist.  Phil  18  {Box.  610,  22).  See,  however  Z « 
p.  602,  7i.  1.  ’ ' 

30  Plut.  Per.  26  (R.  P.  1096),  after  Aristotle’s  nx.r.l* 

40  Ap.  D.  L.  Lx.  24  (R.  P.  109).  « D.  L.  foe.  cit. 
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rather  than  of  the  Eleatic  School,  and  we  shall  see  that 
certain  features  of  his  doctrine  fully  bear  out  this  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  certainly  convinced  by  the 
Eleatic  dialectic,  and  renounced  the  Ionic  doctrine  in  so 
far  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  this.  We  note  here  the 
effect  of  the  increased  facility  of  intercourse  between 
East  and  West,  which  was  secured  by  the  supremacy 
of  Athens. 

13S.  Before  we  go  on  to  examine  the  fragments,  we 
must  discuss  the  genuineness  of  some  of  them.42  The 
first  five  in  all  the  collections  are  taken  from  a single 
passage  of  Simplicius.43  This  passage  is  introduced  by 
the  words  “ Pie  opens  his  work  thus,”  and  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  a reason  for  this.  But  there  are  a good 
many  curious  things  about  the  supposed  quotation.  First 
of  all,  it  is  not  written  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  though  the 
editors  have  been  careful  to  conceal  the  fact  by  intro- 
ducing Ionic  forms  throughout.44  Now,  in  all  Sim- 
plicius’ other  quotations  these  Ionic  forms  are  very 

42  I have  thought  it  best  to  leave  this  paragraph  exactly  as  I wrote  it 
in  September  1890,  before  hearing  of  A.  Pabst’s  dissertation,  De  Melissi 
Samii  Fragments.  The  complete  agreement  in  the  results  of  two  inde- 
pendent investigations  is  a strong  confirmation  of  their  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  I willingly  admit  that  the  proof  given  by  Pabst  is  slightly 
more  cogent  than  I was  able  to  make  it.  These  views  have  now  been 
endorsed  by  Diels  (Arch.  iv.  p.  116)  and  Zeller  (Z.5  606,  n.  1),  so  they  may 
be  taken  as  established.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Schopenhauer, 
with  his  usual  insight,  had  singled  out  the  five  fragments  we  are  about  to 
discuss  for  special  condemnation  on  purely  internal  grounds. 

43  Phys.  103,  13  D sqq.  (R.  P.  110-113).  Pabst  notes  (p.  17)  that 
when  Simplicius  quotes  fr.  11-14  (p.  Ill,  11  D)  he  makes  a great  point 
of  quoting  aura  ™ ap%a7a  yfi.fiiJi.ara.,  which  would  be  pointless  if  he  had 
done  so  before. 

44  In  R.  P.  the  Ionising  process  is  completely  carried  out.  The  only 
Ionic  form  to  be  found  in  Diels’  Simplicius  is,  however,  fiiraxoa/aium 
(p.  104,  1),  and  this  is  in  a verbal  quotation  from  fr.  12,  elsewhere  pre- 
served. It  is  characteristic  of  Theophrastos  to  retain  an  isolated  dialectic 
form  here  and  there  (Pox.  p.  219). 
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fairly  preserved.  In  the  second  place,  this  passage  goes 
over  ground  which  is  covered  by  the  other  fragments  ; the 
form  alone  is  different,  the  substance  is  the  same.  In 
particular,  fr.  5 is  word  for  word  the  same  as  fr.  14, 
except  that  it  has  no  Ionic  forms.45  Brandis’  explana- 
tion of  this  curious  fact,  namely,  that  Melissos  first 
sketched  his  arguments  in  outline  and  then  went  on  to 
discuss  them  in  detail,  seems  to  be  generally  accepted ; 
but  it  cannot  really  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
actual  remains.46 

We  notice,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  phraseology  of 
fr.  1-5  is  not  at  all  that  of  Melissos  in  his  other  frag- 
ments. More  modern  terms  are  substituted  throughout.47 
Lastly,  these  fragments  are  in  regular  syllogistic  form, 
which  would  be  strange  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  ; the  Aristotelian  expression  to  dmAm?  6v 48 

45  For  fr.  5 see  R.  P.  113.  The  Ionic  forms  should  all  be  removed,  and 
the  concluding  words  {oux  . . . y.ti  S»)  deleted.  Fr.  14  (not  in  R.  P.)  is 
given  as  follows  in  Simpl.  Phys.  112,  6 sqq.  D : o uZ's  xsysoy  W/v  ouYw  to 

yap  jcs»sov  ouYsy  STTiy'  oux  dy  ouy  sin  to  ys  ponZsv.  oiSi  xtysiTai'  uoroxt upntrat  yap 
oux  tx%‘  ouiaptri,  dXXa  TXiuy  s TTty.  si  yap  xsysoy  r,v,  uon%upu  ay  si;  to 

xsyoy'  Xi you  2s  pti 1 s ovtos,  oux  s^;si  oxr\  uvoxoipr, tni.  oruxyoy  Si  xai  apaioy  oux  ay 
i\ V to  yap  apaioy  oux  avuffTov  a-Xtaiv  siyai  optoiu;  tZ  oruxva,  aXX'  r'or,  to  apaioy  ys 
xsvsdiTipoy  yly’.Tat  tou  oruxyou.  xptaiy  Si  TauTr,y  %pi i rointratrUai  tou  vXiai  xa't  tou 
pan  ta!w'  u ui\  oly  XUP‘  ri  * liaVixiTat,  ou  orXsaiy'  si  Si  puriT s xuP‘  /iyits 
siVSi^sra/,  wAswv.  dydyxrt  toivuv  orXsoov  siyai,  si  xsvov  pari  sffTiv . si  toivov  orXicov 

io Pty,  ou  xiysiTat.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  two  carefully.  It  will 
then  seem  hardly  conceivable  that  the  two  passages  should  occur  in  one 
work. 

46  As  M.  Tannery  observes  : “ Malheureusement  les  citations  ulterieures 
ne  donnent  guere  plus  que  le  resume  lui-meme  ” {Sc.  hell.  p.  266).  Pabst 
shows  the  truth  of  this  in  detail. 

47  For  instance,  orXrips;  for  otXsuy  {vXsos),  dZuyaTov  for  oux  dyuaToy. 

48  Or,  as  the  editors  quaintly  write,  to  dorxZ;  lly  (fr.  1).  This  implies 
that  Melissos,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  anticipated  Aristotle’s  discovery 
that  to  ov  oroXXuxus  xiyiTat.  The  true  reference  of  the  words  is  to 
Simpl.  Phys.  108,  27  D.  They  are  so  far  from  being  the  words  of 
Melissos  that  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  paraphrase,  but  are  an 
essential  part  of  Simplicius’  polemic  against  Alexander. 
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occurs  in  them,  and  Melissos  is  made  to  speak  of  <f>vaucoL 
as  if  lie  were  not  one  himself.49 

Now  this  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  importance ; for 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  philosophy  of  Melissos  turn  upon  these  first  five 
fragments.  If  we  can  show  that  these  are  nothing  more, 
and  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  anything  more,  than  a 
paraphrase  of  fr.  6-1 4,  we  may  practically  dismiss  all  the 
controversies  about  the  last  of  the  Eleatics,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  the  perfectly  simple  philo- 
sophy of  the  other  fragments,  which  is  just  as  naive  as  all 
other  pre-Sokratic  philosophy,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of  the 
somewhat  turgid  idealism  which  Simplicius  succeeded  in 
reading  into  it. 

In  the  Physics 50  Aristotle  had  criticised  the  theories  of 
Melissos,  and,  in  order  to  do  so  in  his  own  way,  he  first 
reduced  them  into  syllogistic  form.  He  analyses  his 
arguments  as  follows  : — 


I.  If  what  is  came  into  being,  it  must  have  arisen 
either  from  nothing  or  from  something. 

Neither  is  possible. 

It  never  came  into  being.  • 


411  The  Words  are  ruygwj n7ra,  yap  »a)  TOUTS  iro  tuv  fuffixun  (fr.  1 ; R.  P. 
110).  We  can  understand  this  in  the  mouth  of  a Peripatetic  who 
was  anxious  to  show  that  Melissos  arrived  at  his  theory  by  starting 
from  the  postulates  of  the  furixoi  (cf.  Sim  pi.  Phys.  103,  13  D ; R.  P. 
110).  But  the  theory  that  Melissos  was  df>u<r,xos  is  purely  Aris- 
totelian {Phys.  A,  2.  1846,  25).  He  himself,  who  entitled  his  work 
lisp',  iputsas,  would  not  have  appreciated  the  distinction.  To  prove 
that  Melissos  might  have  talked  in  this  way,  Brandis  quoted  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  ap.  Simpl.  Phys.  151,  24  D ; but  see  R.  P.  160a,  and 
Chap.  IX.  n.  36. 

B"  Phys.  A,  3.  186a,  10  sqq.  (R.  P.  111a).  I can  make  nothing  of 
186rt,  13-16  ; Offner  (Arch.  iv.  27)  deletes  the  words  as  a gloss. 
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II.  Everything  which  has  come  into  being  has  a 
beginning  and  end. 

. \ What  has  not  come  into  being  has  no  beginning 
or  end  (sic). 

III.  What  has  not  come  into  being  has  no  beginning 

or  end  (II.). 

What  is  has  not  come  into  being  (I.). 

. \ What  is  has  no  beginning  or  end. 

IV.  What  has  neither  beginning  or  end  is  infinite. 

What  is  has  neither  beginning  or  end  (III.). 

. What  is,  is  infinite. 

Aristotle  points  out  quite  rightly  that  the  second  of 
these  arguments  is  a false  conversion ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  we  do  find  some  such  conversion  as  this  implied 
in  fr.  7 and  8,  so  we  have  enough  to  account  for 
Aristotle’s  judgment,  without  supposing  fr.  1-5  to  be 
genuine. 

In  commenting  upon  this  judgment,  Simplicius  does 
what  any  commentator  would  naturally  do.  He  gives  a 
paraphrase  of  the  opening  fragments  of  Melissos  reduced 
to  correct  Peripatetic  form,  in  order  that  the  criticisms  of 
Aristotle  might  be  more  readily  understood.  Did  Sim- 
plicius compose  this  paraphrase  himself  ? I think  this 
is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  his  procedure 
elsewhere.  And  it  is  a striking  fact  that,  just  a little 
before,  the  faulty  conversion  of  Melissos  is  quoted  along 
with  the  syllogistic  version  of  the  argument  of  Parmenides, 
which  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  Opinions  of  Theo- 
phrastos.51  It  seems,  then,  most  probable  that  here,  as 

01  Cf.  Theoplir.  Phys.  Op.  fr.  7 (Box.  p.  483).  My  view  is  perhaps 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Philoponos  too  ( Phr/s . p.  51,  20,  Vitelli) 

22 
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elsewhere,  Simplicius  had  recourse  to  the  extracts  of 
Theophrastos  preserved  by  Alexander,  and  that  fr.  1-5 
should  be  removed  from  editions  of  Melissos  and  inserted 
in  the  Doxograpki  Greed. 

139.  We  may  now  go  on  with  a good  conscience  to 
the  genuine  fragments.  For  convenience  of  reference  I 
preserve  the  numbering  of  Brandis — 

(1.)  If  nothing  is,  what  can  be  said  of  it  as  of  something 
real  1 R.  P.  110. 52 

(2.)  What  was  was  ever,  and  ever  shall  be.  For,  if  it  had 
come  into  being,  there  needs  must  have  been  nothing  before  it 
came  into  being.  Now,  if  nothing  were  to  exist,  in  no  wise 
could  anything  have  arisen  out  of  nothing.  R P.  110a. 

(7.)  Since,  then,  it  has  not  come  into  being,  and  since  it  is, 
it  was  ever  and  ever  shall  be,  and  has  no  beginning  or  end,  but 
is  infinite.53  For,  if  it  had  come  into  being,  it  would  have  had 
a beginning  (for  it  would  have  begun  to  come  into  being  at 
some  time  or  other)  and  an  end  (for  it  would  have  ceased  to 
come  into  being  at  some  time  or  other) ; but,  if  it  neither  began 
nor  ended,  it  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be,  and  has  no  beginning 
or  end ; for  it  is  not  possible  for  anything  to  be  ever  without 
being  all.  R.  P.  111a,  fin. 

(8.)  Further,  just  as  it  ever  is,  so  it  must  ever  be  infinite  in 
magnitude  (for  if  it  had  bounds,  it  would  be  bounded  by 
empty  space).54  R.  P.  111a,  init. 

(9.)  But  nothing  which  has  a beginning  or  end  is  either 
eternal  or  infinite. 

(10.)  For  if  it  is  (infinite),  it  must  be  one;  for  if  it  were 

•speaks  of  to  arXus  ov  in  giving  the  argument  of  Melissos.  Pabst  assumes 
that  Simplicius  himself  wrote  the  paraphrase. 

52  Though  these  words  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  paraphrase  wo 
have  been  discussing,  I believe  them  to  be  genuine.  They  seem  to  be 
attested  by  M.  X.  G.  init. 

53  That  is,  temporally  infinite  ; see  below,  § 140.  I take  the  last  words 
of  the  fragment  to  mean  “ a thing  cannot  be  temporally  infinite  (eternal) 
without  being  all  ” (and  therefore  without  beginning,  according  to  the 
usual  Eleatic  argument). 

54  I have  inserted  the  last  part  of  this  fragment  from  Arist.  Oen.  Corr . 
A,  8.  325a,  13. 
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two,  it  could  not  be  infinite ; for  then  it  would  be  bounded  by 
another.66  E.  P.  112a. 

(10a.)  (And,  since  it  is  one,  it  is  alike  throughout;  for  if  it 
were  unlike,  it  would  be  many  and  not  one.) 56 

(11.)  So  then  it  is  eternal  and  infinite  and  one  and  all  alike. 
And  it  cannot  perish  nor  become  greater,  nor  does  it  suffer  pain 
or  grief.  For,  if  any  of  these  things  happened  to  it,  it  would 
no  longer  be  one.  For  if  it  is  altered,  then  the  real  must  needs 
not  be  all  alike,  but  what  was  before  must  pass  away,  and  what 
was  not  must  come  into  being.  Now,  if  the  all  had  changed 
by  so  much  as  a single  hair,  in  thirty  thousand  years,  it  would 
all  perish  in  the  whole  of  time.  R.  P.  113a. 

(12.)  Further,  it  is  not  possible  either  that  its  order  should  be 
changed ; for  the  order  which  it  had  before  does  not  perish, 
nor  does  that  which  was  not  come  into  being.  But,  since 
nothing  is  either  added  to  it  or  passes  away  or  is  altered,  how 
can  any  real  thing  have  had  its  order  changed  1 For  if  anything 
became  different,  that  would  amount  to  a change  in  its  order. 
R.  P.  ib. 

(13.)  Nor  does  it  suffer  pain ; for  the  All  cannot  be  in  pain. 
For  a thing  in  pain  could  not  be  ever,  nor  could  it  have  the 
same  power  as  what  is  whole.  It  is  only  from  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  something  that  it  could  feel  pain,  and  then  it 
would  no  longer  be  like  itself.  Nor  could  what  is  whole 
possibly  begin  to  feel  pain ; for  then  what  was  whole  and  what 
was  real  would  pass  away,  and  what  was  not  would  come  into 
being.  And  the  same  argument  applies  to  grief  as  to  pain. 
R.  P.  ib. 

(14.)  Nor  is  anything  empty.  For  what  is  empty  is  nothing. 
. . . What  is  nothing,  then,  cannot  be. 

Nor  does  it  move ; for  it  has  nowhere  to  betake  itself  to,  but 
is  full.  For  if  there  were  empty  space,  it  would  betake  itself 


53  This  fragment  is  quoted  by  Simpl.  Dc  Ccelo  ( Schol . Br.  p.  5096,  1). 
See  Pabst,  p.  27.  The  argument  requires  the  insertion  of  the  word 
x-riipovj  which  is  confirmed  by  the  paraphrase,  fr.  3 (R.  P.  112),  by  Simpl. 
Phys.  110,  5 D (R.  P.  112a),  and  by  M.  X.  G.  974a,  11. 

36  The  actual  words  of  this  fragment  are  nowhere  quoted ; but  it  is 
attested  by  the  summary  at  the  beginning  of  fr.  11.  It  is  represented 
in  the  paraphrase,  fr.  4 (R.  P.  113),  and  in  M.  X.  G.  974a,  13  (R.  P. 
112a). 
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to  empty  space.  But,  since  there  is  no  empty  space,  it  has  no 
place  to  betake  itself  to. 

And  it  cannot  be  dense  and  rare ; for  it  is  not  possible  for 
what  is  rarefied  to  be  as  full  as  what  is  dense,  but  what  is  rare 
is  ipso  facto  emptier  than  what  is  dense. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  distinguish  between  what 
is  full  and  what  is  not  full.  If  a thing  has  room  for  anything 
else,  and  takes  it  in,  it  is  not  full ; but  if  it  has  no  room  for 
anything  and  does  not  take  it  in,  it  is  full. 

Now,  it  must  needs  be  full  if  there  is  no  empty  space,  and  if 
it  is  full,  it  does  not  move  ( n . 45). 

(15.)  If  what  is  real  is  divided,  it  moves  ; but  if  it  moves,  it 
cannot  be  all  at  once.  R.  P.  112a. 

(16.)  Now,  if  it  were  to  exist,57  it  must  needs  be  one;  but 
if  it  is  one,  it  cannot  have  body ; for,  if  it  had  body  it  would 
have  parts,  and  would  no  longer  he  one.  R.  P.  114. 

(17.)  This  argument,  then,  is  the  greatest  proof  that  it  is  one 
alone ; but  the  following  are  proofs  of  it  also.  If  it  were  a 
many,  these  would  have  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  I say  that 
the  one  is.  For  if  there  is  earth  and  water,  and  air  and  iron, 
and  gold  and  fire,  and  if  one  thing  is  living  and  another  dead, 
and  if  things  are  black  and  white  and  all  that  men  say  they 
really  are, — if  that  is  so,  and  if  we  see  and  hear  aright,  each 
one  of  these  must  be  such  as  we  at  first  concluded  that  reality 
was,  and  they  cannot  be  changed  or  altered.  Whereas  we  say 
that  we  see  and  hear  and  understand  aright,  and  yet  we  believe 
that  what  is  warm  becomes  cold,  and  what  is  cold  warm ; that 
what  is  hard  turns  soft,  and  what  is  soft  hard ; that  what  is 
living  dies,  and  that  things  are  born  from  what  lives  not ; and 
that  all  those  things  are  changed.  We  think  that  iron,  which 
is  hard,  is  rubbed  away  with  the  finger,  passing  away  in  rust;5S 
and  so  with  gold  and  stone  and  everything  which  we  fancy  to 
be  strong,  so  that  it  turns  out  that  we  neither  see  nor  know 
realities.  Earth,  too,  and  stone  are  formed  out  of  water.  Now 
these  things  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  We  said  that 


57  The  MSS.  of  Simpl.  Phys.  110,  1 D,  have  tin  not  W»,  which  is  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Brandis  ; see  below,  § 143.  Further,  E F read  s /’  ph 
oJv  i"n,  which  is,  no  doubt,  correct. 

63  Reading  iv  iov  piuv  with  Z.5  613,  n.  1. 
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there  were  many  things  that  were  eternal  and  had  forms  and 
strength  of  their  own,  and  yet  we  fancy  that  they  all  suffer 
alteration,  and  that  they  change  with  each  perception.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  we  did  not  see  aright  after  all,  nor  are  we  right  in  be- 
lieving that  all  these  things  are  many.  They  would  not  change 
if  they  were  real,  but  each  thing  would  be  just  what  we  believed 
it  to  be ; for  nothing  is  stronger  than  true  reality.  But  if  it  has 
changed,  what  was  has  passed  away,  and  what  was  not  is  come 
into  being.  So  then,  if  there  were  many  things,  they  would 
have  to  be  just  of  the  same  nature  as  the  one.  B.  P.  115. 

140.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  all  probability,  Theory 

reality. 

Melissos  was  not  originally  a member  of  the  Eleatic  School ; 
but  he  certainly  adopted  all  the  views  of  Parmenides  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  reality  with  one  remarkable  exception. 

He  appears  to  have  opened  his  treatise  with  a reassertion 
of  the  Parmenidean  “Nothing  is  not”  (fr.  1),  and  the 
arguments  by  which  he  supported  this  view  are  those 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar  (fr.  G).  Eeality,  as 
with  Parmenides,  is  eternal,  an  attribute  which  Melissos 
expressed  in  a way  of  his  own  (fr.  7).  He  does  not  say 
with  the  founder  of  Eleaticism  (v.  96)  that  time  is  a 
mere  figment ; his  relations  with  the  Ionic  School  perhaps 
made  this  seem  unnatural  to  him.  As  we  shall  see,  he 
believed  reality  to  be  spatially  infinite,  and  it  was  there- 
fore natural  for  him  to  regard  it  as  temporally  infinite 
also.  This  way  of  putting  the  matter  has  led,  however, 
to  many  serious  misunderstandings  ; and  Melissos  has  been 
charged,  on  the  strength  of  some  wrongly  interpreted 
sayings  of  Aristotle,  with  confusing  spatial  and  temporal 
infinity.  The  argument  of  fr.  7 has  actually  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  that  since  reality  has  no  beginning  in  time 
it  must  be  infinite  in  space.69  But  surely  the  human 

50  So  Zeller,  p.  555  (Eng.  trans.  p.  631),  and  practically  all  other  writers 
on  the  subject.  This  view  goes  back  to  Themistios,  p.  115  sq.  Spengel, 
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mind  is  not  capable  of  such  an  astounding  confusion  of 
thought,  and  least  of  all  so  in  an  age  when  men  operated, 
not  with  abstract  concepts,  but  with  vivid  perceptions. 
We  have  seen  above00  what  the  logical  fallacy  detected 
by  Aristotle  in  the  reasoning  of  Melissos  really  was,  and 
we  must  certainly  understand  the  argument  of  fr.  7 as 
referring  entirely  to  time.  Temporal  infinity  has  taken 
the  place  of  eternity.01 

141.  Melissos  differed  from  Parmenides  in  holding 
that  reality  was  spatially  as  well  as  temporally  infinite. 
His  reason  for  this  was  not  the  imaginary  argument  just 
discussed,  but  the  excellent  one  that,  if  it  is  limited,  it  must 
be  limited  by  something  else  (fr.  8).  Perhaps  this  was 
borne  in  upon  him  by  such  arguments  as  that  attributed 

Simplicius  in  Pliys.  A,  3,  and  perhaps  still  earlier  to  M.  X.  G.  (974a, 
9-11).  See,  however,  Apelt  in  N.  Jahrb.  1886,  p.  729.  The  true 
account  of  the  matter  has,  I think,  been  given  by  Offner,  Zur  Beiirtheilung 
des  Melissos,  Arch.  iv.  p.  12  sqq.  Zeller  (p.  554,  re.  3,  Eng.  trans.  p.  630, 
n.  1)  supposed  that  Aristotle  was  misled  by  a false  construction  of  fr.  2 ; 
but  this  theory  must  now  disappear  with  fr.  2 itself. 

60  That  the  fallacy  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  was  really  the  illegitimate 
conversion  noted  on  p.  337,  is  obvious  from  Soph.  El.  5.  1676,  13  sqq., 
where  it  is  quoted  and  compared  to  the  argument,  “ If  a man  in  a fever 
is  hot,  then  a man  who  is  hot  must  have  a fever.”  The  Greek  commenta- 
tors say  nothing  of  the  alleged  confusion  of  time  and  space  either  here  or 
in  their  commentary  on  the  passage  from  the  Physics  (re.  50).  Met.  A, 
5.  9866,  25  (R.  P.  84),  is  quite  general,  but  rather  implies  formal  inaccuracy 
of  reasoning  than  confusion  of  concepts  ; for  the  aypntxo;  is  the  opposite  of 
the  •xivtt.i&ivp.'wos  who  knows  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning.  I cannot  see 
the  difficult}'  which  Offner  himself  admits  in  Soph.  EL  28.  181a,  27. 
“ For,  if  what  has  come  into  being  has  a beginning,  he  lays  down  that 
what  has  not  come  into  being  has  no  beginning,  so  that,  according  to 
him,  if  the  world  had  no  origin  it  is  (temporally)  infinite.  That  is  not 
so  ; for  this  is  a simple  conversion  of  a universal  affirmative  ” (Bonitz, 
Jnd.  s.v.  ctvritrrptQui,  2).  If  I am  right,  this  strongly  confirms  0 fillers 
view. 

61  The  possibility  of  the  word  ampos  being  used  at  this  date  in  a 
temporal  sense  cannot  be  doubted.  Anaxagoras  already  found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  restrictive  accusatives  to  define  the  sense  in  which  he  wished 
it  to  be  understood.  So  fr.  1,  4,  6. 
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to  Archytas  (§  126)  ; no  doubt,  too,  he  was  influenced  by 
his  Ionic  predecessors,  who  had  all  regarded  the  primary 
substance  as  boundless.  Parmenides  had  thought  it 
possible  to  regard  reality  as  a finite  sphere,  but  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  work  out  this  view  in 
detail.  He  would  have  had  to  say  there  was  nothing  out- 
side the  sphere ; but  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  nothing.  And  this  is  no  mere 
verbal  quibble ; for  nothing  was  identified  with  empty 
space.  Melissos  saw  that  you  cannot  imagine  a finite 
sphere  without  imagining  it  as  surrounded  by  an  infinite 
empty  space;02  and  as,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
school,  he  denied  the  void  altogether  (fr.  14),  he  was 
forced  to  say  reality  was  spatially  infinite  (fr.  8). 

From  the  infinity  of  reality,  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
one ; for,  if  it  were  not  one,  it  would  be  bounded  by 
something  else  (fr.  10).  And,  being  one,  it  must  be 
homogeneous  throughout  (fr.  10a),  for  that  is  what  we 
mean  by  one.  Eeality,  then,  is  a single,  homogeneous, 
corporeal  plenum,  stretching  out  to  infinity  in  space,  and 
going  backwards  and  forwards  to  infinity  in  time. 

142.  Eleaticism  was  always  critical,  and  we  are  not  Opposition  to 
without  indications  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Melissos 
towards  contemporary  systems.  The  flaw  which  he 
found  in  the  Ionian  theories  was  that  they  all  assumed 
some  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  One,  which  is  a real 
inconsistency.  Further,  they  all  allowed  the  possibility 
of  change ; but,  if  all  things  are  one,  change  must  be  a 
form  of  coming  into  being  and  passing  away.  If  you 
admit  that  a thing  can  change,  you  cannot  maintain  that 
it  is  eternal  (fr.  11).  Nor  can  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  reality  alter  (fr.  12),  as  Anaximander,  for 
62  Note  the  disagreement  with  Zeno  (§  135). 
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instance,  had  held ; any  such  change  necessarily  involves 
a coming  into  being  and  passing  away. 

The  next  point  made  by  Melissos  (fr.  13)  is  some- 
what peculiar.  Reality,  he  says,  cannot  feel  sorrow  or 
pain ; for  that  is  always  due  to  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  something,  which  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
easy  to  he  sure  what  this  refers  to.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the 
theory  of  Herakleitos  with  its  Want  and  Satiety,  perhaps 
to  something  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

Motion  in  general63  and  rarefaction  and  condensation 
in  particular  are  impossible ; for  both  imply  the  existence 
of  empty  space  (fr.  14).  Divisibility,  too,  is  excluded 
for  the  same  reason  (fr.  15).  These  are  the  same  argu- 
ments which  Parmenides  had  employed  already  (§  74). 
Opposition  to  143.  In  nearly  all  accounts  of  the  system  of  Melissos, 
lyth  ° with  the  exception  of  Baumker’s,04  we  find  it  stated 
that  he  denied  the  corporeality  of  what  is  real, — an 
opinion  which  is  supported  by  a reference  to  fr.  16, 
which  is  certainly  quoted  by  Simplicius  to  prove  this 
very  point.  If,  however,  our  general  view  as  to  the 
character  of  early  Greek  Philosophy  is  correct,  this 
statement  must  seem  quite  incredible.  And  it  will 
seem  even  more  surprising  when  • we  find  that  in  the 
Metaphysics 65  Aristotle  says  that,  while  the  unity  of 
Parmenides  seemed  to  he  ideal,  that  of  Melissos  was 
material.  Nor  is  the  explanation  of  Zeller,66  namely, 

63  Baumker  {N.  Jahrb.f.  Phil.  1886,  p.  541  sq.)  held  that  Melissos,  liko 
Plato  and  Descartes,  admitted  the  doctrine  of  iwrtp'i<rra<rit  or  motion  in 
plena  (so  Pas  Problem  der  Materie,  p.  59).  He  relies,  of  course,  upon 
the  concluding  words  of  “fr.  5”  (R.  P.  113).  But  these  words  are  not. 
only  not  a fragment  of  Melissos,  the  context  shows  conclusively  that  they 
are  not  even  a paraphrase  of  him,  but  merely  part  of  Simplicius  own 
argument  against  Alexander.  See  Palist,  p.  10  sqq. 

84  Pas  Probl.  d.  Mat.  p.  57  sqq.  05  Met.  A,  5.  9866,  18  (R.  P.  84). 

66  Zeller,  p.  556  (Eng.  traus.  p.  631). 
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that  “matter”  with  Aristotle  is  different  from  “body,” 
satisfactory ; for  it  does  not  make  it  clear  how,  at  this 
date,  any  one  could  suppose  anything  but  body  to  he 
spatially  infinite. 

Now  it  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  the  note  to 
fr.  16,  that  a considerable  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
the  text  by  Brandis  and  all  subsequent  commentators. 
As  it  stands  in  the  MSS.  of  Simplicius,  the  fragment  puts 
a purely  hypothetical  case,  while  Brandis  turns  it  into  an 
exposition  of  the  writer’s  own  views.  As  it  stands,  it 
would  most  naturally  be  understood  as  a disproof  of  the 
existence  of  something  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  existed, 
it  would  have  to  be  both  corporeal  and  one.  This  argu- 
ment cannot,  then,  refer  to  the  Eleatic  One,  in  which 
Melissos  himself  believed.  So  far  Biiumker  has  seen  ; 07 
but  it  has  not  yet,  I think,  been  pointed  out  that  the 
view  which  this  argument  would  refute  is  simply  the 
Pythagorean  theory  of  the  spatial  unit ; and  the  argu- 
ment is,  in  fact,  almost  verbally  the  same  as  one  of 
Zeno’s.6s  We  conclude,  then,  Melissos  did  not,  any  more 
than  any  other  pre-Platonic  philosopher,  regard  reality  as 
incorporeal,  and  that,  like  Zeno,  he  argued  against  the 
Pythagorean  theory  of  corporeal  points. 

The  only  possible  objection  to  this  view  is  that  Sim- 
plicius, who  twice  quotes  the  fragment,69  certainly  took  it 
in  the  sense  usually  given  to  it.  But  it  was  very  natural 
for  him  to  make  this  mistake.  “ The  One  ” was  an 
expression  that  had  two  senses  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  ; it  meant  either  the  whole  of  reality  or  the 

67  Das  Probl.  d.  Mat.  p.  59,  n.  6.  So,  too,  Z.5  p.  611,  n.  2. 

68  See  above,  § 134  (R.  P.  105c),  especially  the  words  : si  Si  sW/v,  dvayx.v 

iKCttrrov  y.iyi6bs  n tXllv  KUl  v^X0*- 

69  Phys.  pp.  87,  6 and  110,  1 D. 
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point  as  a spatial  unit.  To  maintain  it  in  the  first  sense, 
the  Eleatics  were  obliged  to  disprove  it  in  the  second ; 
and  so  it  sometimes  seemed  that  they  were  speaking  of 
their  own  “ One  ” when  they  really  meant  the  other. 
We  know  from  Simplicius  himself70  that  this  very  mis- 
take had  actually  been  made  by  some  of  his  predecessors 
with  regard  to  Zeno,  and  he  has  simply  made  the  same 
error  himself  in  the  present  case. 

144.  The  most  remarkable  fragment  of  Meiissos  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  (fr.  17).  It  seems  to  be  directed  against 
Anaxagoras;  at  least  the  language  used  seems  more 
applicable  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  Anaxagoras 
had  admitted  (§  that,  so  far  as  our  perceptions 

go,  they  do  not  entirely  agree  with  his  theory,  though  he 
holds  that  this  is  due  solely  to  their  weakness.  Meiissos, 
taking  advantage  of  this  admission,  urges  that,  if  we  give 
up  the  senses  as  the  ultimate  test  of  reality,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  reject  the  Eleatic  theory.  With  wonderful 
penetration  he  points  out  that  if  we  are  to  say,  with 
Anaxagoras,  that  things  are  a many,  we  are  bound  also 
to  say  that  each  one  of  them  is  such  as  the  Eleatics 
declared  the  One  to  be.  In  other  words,  the  only  con- 
sistent pluralism  is  the  atomic  theory. 

Meiissos  has  long  been  unduly  depreciated  owing  to 
the  sneers  of  Aristotle ; but  these,  we  have  seen,  are 
based  upon  nothing  more  than  a somewhat  pedantic 
objection  to  the  false  conversion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
argument.  Meiissos  knew  nothing  about  the  rules  of 
conversion,  and  if  he  had,  he  could  easily  have  made  his 
reasoning  formally  correct  without  modifying  his  system. 
His  greatness  consisted  in  this,  that  not  only  was  he  the 
real  “ systematiser  ” of  Eleaticism,  as  Baumker  justly  calls 
70  Phys.  p.  138,  29  D sqq. 
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him,71  but  he  was  also  able  to  see,  before  the  pluralists 
saw  it  themselves,  the  only  way  in  which  the  theory  that 
things  are  a many  could  be  consistently  worked  out. 
We  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  how  this  was  done ; at 
present  we  have  only  to  call  attention  to  the  penetration 
displayed  by  Melissos  in  his  estimate  alike  of  the  past 
history  of  philosophy  and  of  its  future  development,  and 
to  protest  against  the  unjust  estimate  of  him  which  has 
so  long  prevailed.72 

71  Das  Problem  der  McUerle,  p.  57. 

73  Baumker,  op.  cit.  p.  58,  n.  3 : “That  Melissos  was  a weakling  is  a 
fable  convenue  that  people  repeat  after  Aristotle,  who  was  unable  to 
appreciate  the  Eleatics  in  general,  and  in  particular  misunderstood  Melissos 
not  inconsiderably.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  revival 
and  its  char- 
acter. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  IONIA. 

145.  The  victories  of  Kiraon  as  general  of  the  mari- 
time confederacy  headed  by  Athens  had  delivered  the 
Ionians  from  the  fear  of  Persia,  and  one  result  of  this 
was  a great  renewal  of  scientific  activity  in  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  revival  took  several  forms.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  philosophy  should  seek  at  first  to  run 
in  its  old  channels,  and  we  hear  once  more  of  men  who 
maintained  the  early  Milesian  theories.  No  doubt  the 
school  had  gone  on  existing  in  an  obscure  way  ever  since 
the  time  of  Anaximenes  (§  98),  though  perhaps  its  seat 
had  been  shifted  to  the  neighbouring  Samos.  Ilippon 
was  probably  a native  of  that  island,  and  so  was 
Melissos,  who  may  well  have  been  a member  of  the 
society  in  his  youth  (§  137).  We  note  also  that  the 
views  of  Anaxagoras  had  been  widely  disseminated  at 
this  time,  probably  by  the  school  at  Lampsakos  (§  100), 
and  we  shall  have  to  study  a remarkable  attempt  to  fuse 
them  with  the  system  of  Anaximenes.  But  it  was 
Miletos  that  produced  Leukippos,  the  man  who  virtually 
brought  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  a close  by  putting  forward  the  most  complete 
explanation  of  the  world  that  could  be  given  on  the 
hypothesis  then  prevalent.  It  was  with  Miletos  we 
began,  and  with  Miletos  we  shall  end ; for  the  subse- 
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quent  activity  of  the  school  at  Abdera,  so  far  as  it  was 
original,  belongs  to  the  next  period  in  the  development 
of  science. 


I.  Hippon  of  Samos. 

146.  We  know  very  little  indeed  of  Hippon,  except 
that  he  was  a contemporary  of  Perikles.  Prom  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes 1 we  learn  that  Kratinos 
satirised  him  in  his  Panoptai , and  Aristotle  mentions 
him  in  the  enumeration  of  early  philosophers  given  in 
the  First  Book  of  the  Metaphysics ,2  though  only  to  say 
that  the  inferiority  of  his  intellect  deprives  him  of  all 
claim  to  be  reckoned  among  them. 

With  regard  to  his  views,  the  most  precise  statement  Moisture, 
is  that  of  Alexander,  who  doubtless  follows  Theophrastos.3 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  held  the  primary  substance  to 
be  Moisture,  without  deciding  whether  it  was  Water  or 
Air.4  We  have  the  authority  of  Aristotle5 6  and  Theo- 
phrastos, represented  by  Hippolytos,0  for  saying  that  this 
theory  was  supported  by  physiological  arguments  of  the 
kind  common  at  the  time. 

Till  quite  recently  no  fragment  of  Hippon  was  known 
to  exist,  but  a single  one  has  just  been  recovered  from 
the  Geneva  Scholia  on  Homer.7  It  is  directed  against 

1 Scliol.  on  Clouds,  96.  See  Bergk,  Reliquiae  Com.  Alt.  pp.  164-185. 

2 Met.  A,  3.  984a,  3 (B.  P.  172a). 

3 That  Theophrastos  did  say  something  about  Hippon  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Hippolytos  lias  preserved  an  extract  relating  to  him  ; cf.  n.  6. 

* Alex,  in  Met.  21.  17,  Bon.  (B.  P.  172). 

5 Be  An.  A,  2.  4056,  2 (B.  P.  173  A). 

6 Ref.  i.  16  (B.  P.  173  B). 

7 Schol.  Gen.  i.  198,  10.  Cf.  Diels  in  Arch.  iv.  653.  The  extract,  like 
the  lines  from  Xenophanes,  fr.  11,  comes  from  the  Homeric  commentary 
by  Krates  of  Mallos  (c.  167  B.C.),  the  chief  opponent  of  Aristarclios. 
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the  old  assumption  that  the  “ waters  under  the  earth  ” 
are  an  independent  source  of  moisture,8  and  runs  thus  : — 

1 lie  waters  we  drink  are  all  from  the  sea ; for  if  wells  were 
deeper  than  the  sea,  then  it  would  not,  doubtless,  be  from  the 
sea  that  we  drink,  but  from  some  other  source.  But  as  it  is, 
the  sea  is  deeper  than  the  waters,  so  all  the  waters  that  are 
above  the  sea  come  from  it. 

We  observe  here  the  universal  assumption  that  water 
tends  to  rise  from  the  earth,  not  to  sink  into  it. 

Along  with  Hippon,  Idaios  of  Himera9  may  just  be 
mentioned.  We  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he 
held  air  to  be  the  primary  substance. 


II.  Leukippos  of  Miletos. 

147.  The  very  existence  of  Leukippos  has  been  called 
in  question  by  E.  Kohde  on  the  ground  of  a character- 
istic statement  by  Epicurus,  that  there  never  was  such  a 
philosopher  at  all.10  This  question  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  that  as  to  the  date  of  Demokritos.  If  we  hold 
with  Diels  that  Demokritos  cannot  have  been  born  before 
460  B.c.,11  we  can  hardly  admit  that  he  was  the  real 
originator  of  the  atomic  theory ; for  there  are  undeniable 
traces  of  atomism  at  a time  when,  on  this  view,  he  would 
have  been  too  young  to  work  out  a theory  of  reality. 


8 Chap.  I.  § 9.  9 Sext.  Math.  ix.  360. 

10  For  the  literature  of  this  controversy  see  R.  P.  1436,  Jin.  The  remark 
of  Epicurus  is  quoted  in  D.  L.  x.  13  (R.  P.  1436).  It  apparently  occurred 
in  the  course  of  a tirade,  intended  to  show  that  Epicurus  was  not  indebted 
to  any  predecessor.  On  other  occasions,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
argued  against  Leukippos,  and  distinguished  him  from  Demokritos.  See 

Usener,  Epicurea,  Index  Nominum,  s.v. 

11  Eh.  Mus.  xxxi.  29.  Demokritos  said  himself  that  he  wrote  the  M ixpos 
’huxKotru.es  730  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  If  he  used  the  same  era  as 
Eplioros,  1150  b.c. , this  would  give  420  B.c.  as  the  date  of  that  work. 
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It  is  certain,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  that  Aristotle  attri- 
buted the  discovery  of  the  atomic  theory  to  Leukippos, 
and  that  Theophrastos 12  ascribed  to  him  a work  that 
usually  went  by  the  name  of  Demokritos.13 

Eohde  makes  much  of  the  way  in  which  Leukippos 
is  slurred  over  by  every  one  except  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastos. If,  he  argues,  Demokritos  was  to  Leukippos 
merely  what  Theophrastos  was  to  Aristotle,  or  Eeinhold 
to  Kant,  how  is  it  that  we  find  every  one  ascribing  to 
him  the  chief  share  in  the  glory  of  inventing  the  atomic 
theory  ? To  this  question  Kohde  has  himself  supplied 
the  answer  in  a footnote  to  one  of  his  articles.14  He 
points  out  there,  quite  correctly,  that  the  common  view 
implies  the  existence  of  a regular  atomistic  school  at 
Abdera.  So  it  undoubtedly  does ; the  treatises  which 
were  collected  in  the  “ works  ” of  Demokritos  must  have 
bee  due  to  the  co-operation  of  a whole  society,  so  that  it 
became  impossible  to  say  who  in  particular  was  the  real 
originator  of  any  theory  set  forth  in  them.  But  this,  as 
we  know  now  (§  XII.),  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  an 
objection.  It  is  much  more  likely  than  not  that  the 
working  out  of  the  atomic  theory  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  due  to  any  one  man.  Later  antiquity  studied 
it  in  the  more  elaborate  form  which  it  attained  under 
Demokritos,  and  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  Leukippos  is  ignored.  We  shall  therefore,  with 

12  Ap.  D.  L.  ix.  46  (R.  P.  1436). 

13  Tlie  M tyas  ^laxotr/aos  (R.  P.  1436).  In  Stob.  Eld.  i.  160,  a sentence  is 
quoted  which  purports  to  come  from  a work  by  Leukippos  on  Noun. 
Zeller  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Heeren  that  there  is  some  confusion  here 
with  Demokritos.  The  remark  in  R.  P.  1436,  that  the  quotation  goes 
back  to  Theophrastos,  is  inaccurate.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  comes 
even  from  the  Veins ta  Placita  ( Dox . p.  215).  In  M.  X.  G.  980a,  8,  we 
have  the  phrase  lv  to7$  KivkW'xov  xtzkoufiivois  \oyots. 

14  Jahrb.f.  Kl.  Phil.  u.  Pad.  vol.  cxxiii.  p.  742. 
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Diels,  follow  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos  in  regarding  him 
as  the  real  originator  of  the  system.15 

The  latter  authority  further  tells  us  that  Leukippos 
was  a member  of  the  Eleatic  School,  and  perhaps,  though 
this  is  more  than  doubtful,  that  he  had  been  a disciple 
of  Zeno.10  It  is  certainly  more  likely  that  he  had 
“ heard  ” Melissos,  who  lived  so  near  his  own  home,  and 
who  had  actually  uttered  the  formula  of  atomism,  though 
he  did  not  adopt  it  (§  144). 

148.  Theophrastos,  in  the  Eirst  Book  of  his  Opinions, 
wrote  of  Leukippos  somewhat  as  follows : — 

15  The  argument  of  Diels  is  briefly  as  follows : — According  to  Theo- 
phrastos, Diogenes  of  Apollonia  borrowed  some  of  his  theories  from 
Anaxagoras  and  some  from  Leukippos  (R.  P.  1 59a).  Diogenes,  as  Rohde 
has  admitted  ( Jahrb . f.  Kl.  Phil,  cxxiii.  p.  146),  is  parodied  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes,  which  was  produced  in  423  b.c.  Now  Demokritos, 
according  to  Apollodoros,  did  not  “flourish”  till  420  b.c.,  a date  founded 
on  that  of  the  M ixpos  iiaxor/ms  (»■  11) ; and  if  this  is  right,  any  traces  of 
atomism  to  be  found  in  Diogenes  must  be  due  to  an  earlier  thinker.  And 
Diels  holds  that  Apollodoros  must  be  nearly  right  (cf.  also  Busolt,  Gr. 
Gesch.  ii.  p.  307,  n.) ; for  his  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of 
Demokritos  himself  (R.  P.  144  B),  that  he  was  a young  man  in  the  old 
age  of  Anaxagoras.  This  seems  to  imply  that  Anaxagoras  was  already 
dead,  and  we  know  that  he  survived  his  expulsion  from  Athens.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  Demokritos  when  a young  man  “ heard  ” Anaxagoras  at 
Lampsakos  after  430  b.c.,  he  can  hardly  have  founded  his  own  school  at 
Abdera  before  420  ; and  the  fact  that  Diogenes  had  published  before  that 
year  a work  bearing  traces  of  the  atomic  theory,  proves  that  theory  to  be 
earlier  than  Demokritos.  On  the  other  hand,  Zeller  (pp.  852,  920  ; Eng. 
trans.  ii.  pp.  306,  381)  surely  goes  too  far  in  holding  that  there  are  traces 
of  the  atomic  theory  even  in  Anaxagoras  and  Melissos. 

16  Dox.  p.  483  (R.  P.  143).  The  words  nappuviSri  rH;  quXe- 

<n>ipia.s  do  not,  of  course,  imply  personal  intercourse  with  Parmenides  any 
more  than  the  precisely  similar  statement  as  to  the  relation  between 
Anaxagoras  and  Anaximenes  (Chap.  VI.  § 98).  They  mean  nothing  more 
than  that  L.  had  been  an  Elcatic.  The  relationship  to  Zeno  is  mentioned 
both  by  Ilippolytos  {Ref.  i.  12.  1)  and  D.  L.  ix.  30  (R.  P.  143a).  Diels 
is  accordingly  inclined  to  believe  that  Zeno's  name  has  dropped  out  of 
the  Thcophrastean  extract  preserved  by  Simplicius  {Dox.  p.  483,  n.  a,  11). 
But  the  view  in  question  would  arise  at  once  from  the  belief  that  L.  was  a 
native  of  Elea  {n.  17),  and  the  relation  to  Melissos  suggested  in  the  text 
seems  far  more  probable. 
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Leukippos  of  Elea  or  Miletos  (for  both  accounts  are  given  of 
him 17)  had  been  an  adherent  of  the  Parmenidean  philosophy  ; 
he  did  not,  however,  follow  the  same  path  in  his  explanation 
of  things  as  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  did,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  very  opposite  (R.  P.  143).  They  made  the  All  one, 
immovable,  uncreated,  and  finite,  and  did  not  even  permit  us 
to  search  for  what  is  not ; he  assumed  innumerable  and  ever- 
moving  elements,  namely,  the  atoms.  And  he  made  their 
forms  infinite  in  number,  since  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  of  one  kind  rather  than  another,  and  because  he  saw 
that  there  was  unceasing  becoming  and  change  in  things.  He 
held,  further,  that  what  is  is  no  more  real  than  what  is  not,  and 
that  both  are  alike  causes  of  the  things  that  come  into  being ; 
for  he  laid  down  that  the  substance  of  the  atoms  was  compact 
and  full,  and  lie  called  them  what  is,  while  they  moved  in  the 
void  which  he  called  what  is  not,  but  affirmed  to  be  just  as  real 
as  what  is  (R.  P.  148  B). 

149.  It  will  be  observed  that  Theophrastos,  while  Leukippos  and 
noting  the  affiliation  of  Leukippos  to  the  Eleatic  School, 
points  out  that  his  theory  is,  prima  facie,18  just  the 
opposite  of  that  maintained  by  Parmenides.  Many 
historians  of  philosophy  have  been  led  by  this  appear- 
ance to  discredit  the  Eleaticism  of  Leukippos  altogether ; 

17  It  is  easy  to  see  liow  Leukippos  might  come  to  be  regarded  as  a native 
of  Elea,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  should  be  called  a Milesian 
unless  he  really  was  so.  The  statement  of  D.  L.  ix.  30  (R.  P.  143a),  that 
he  was  a Melian,  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a simple  clerical  error,  helped  by  a 
reminiscence  of  Diagoras  the  atheist.  The  opposite  mistake  is  to  be 
found  in  Aetios  (i.  7.  1),  where  Diagoras  is  called  a Milesian  in  the  two 
best  MSS.  of  the  Placita,  an  error  repeated  by  Eusebios  and  Tlieodoret. 

The  Ps. -Galen  and  the  inferior  Parisian  MS.  (C)  have  alone  preserved 
the  true  reading  ( Dox . p.  14).  The  certainly  erroneous  tradition  that 
Pemokritos  was  a Milesian,  preserved  by  D.  L.  ix.  34  (R.  P.  144a),  con- 
firms our  view  as  to  Leukippos.  Demokritos  has  been  called  a Milesian 
from  precisely  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  that  made  Leukippos  an  Eleate. 

On  the  other  hand,  Leukippos  appears  as  an  Abderite  in  Ps. -Galen 
Jf.  Phil.  fr.  3 {Dox.  p.  601,  9). 

18  The  words  uS  coku  do  not  imply  assent  to  the  view  introduced  bv 
them. 
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but  nothing  can  be  more  superficial  than  such  a doubt, 
and  we  must  not  suppose  Theophrastos  himself  believed 
the  two  theories  to  he  so  far  apart  as  they  seem.  As 
this  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
whole  history  of  early  Greek  philosophy;  and  as,  rightly 
understood,  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the  whole  develop- 
ment, it  will  he  worth  while  to  transcribe  at  length  a 
passage  of  Aristotle  10  in  which  the  connection  between 
Eleaticism  and  Atomism  is  explained  in  a way  that 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired. 

Leukippos  and  Demokritos  have  decided  about  all  things 
practically  by  the  same  method  and  on  the  same  theory,  taking 
as  their  starting-point  what  naturally  comes  first.  Some  of  the 
ancients  had  held  that  the  real  must  necessarily  be  one  and 
immovable ; for,  said  they,  empty  space  is  not  real,  and  motion 
would  he  impossible  without  empty  space  separated  from 
matter;  nor,  further,  could  reality  be  a many,  if  there  were 
nothing  to  separate  things.  And  it  makes  no  difference  if  any 
one  holds  that  the  All  is  not  continuous,  but  discrete,  with  its 
parts  in  contact  ( Pythagorean  view),  instead  of  holding  that 
reality  is  many,  not  one,  and  that  there  is  empty  space.  For, 
if  it  is  divisible  at  every  point  there  is  no  one,  and  therefore  no 
many,  and  the  Whole  is  empty  (Zeno) ; while,  if  we  say  it  is 
divisible  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  this  looks  like  an 
arbitrary  fiction ; for  up  to  what  point  and  for  what  reason  will 
part  of  the  Whole  be  in  this  state  and  be  full,  while  the  rest  is 
discrete!  And,  on  the  same  grounds,  they  further  say  that 
there  can  be  no  motion.  In  consequence  of  these  reasonings, 
then,  going  beyond  perception  and  overlooking  it  in  the  belief 
that  we  ought  to  follow  the  argument,  they  say  that  the  All  is 
one  and  immovable,  and  some  of  them  that  it  is  infinite 
(Melissos),  for  any  limit  would  be  bounded  by  empty  space. 
This,  then,  is  the  opinion  they  expressed  about  the  truth,  and 
these  are  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  do  so.  Now,  so  far  as 
arguments  go,  this  conclusion  does  seem  to  follow  ; but,  if  we 
appeal  to  facts,  to  hold  such  a view  looks  like  madness.  No 
19  Gen.  Coir.  A,  8.  3246,  35  sq.p  (R.  P.  148  A). 
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one  who  is  mad  is  so  far  out  of  his  senses  that  fire  and  ice 
appear  to  him  to  he  one ; it  is  only  things  that  are  right,  and 
things  that  appear  right  from  habit,  in  which  madness  makes 
some  people  see  no  difference. 

Leukippos,  however,  thought  he  had  a theory  which  was  in 
harmony  with  sense  - perception,  and  did  not  do  away  with 
coming  into  being  and  passing  away,  nor  motion,  nor  the  multi- 
plicity of  things.  He  made  this  concession  to  experience,  while 
he  conceded,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  invented  the  One 
that  motion  was  impossible  without  the  void,  that  the  void  was 
not  real,  and  that  nothing  of  what  was  real  was  not  real. 
“For,”  said  he,  “that  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  real  is  an  abso- 
lute plenum ; but  the  plenum  is  not  one.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  they  are  invisible 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  bulk.  They  move  in  the  void 
(for  there  is  a void) ; and  by  their  coming  together  they  effect 
coming  into  being;  by  their  separation,  passing  away.” 

It  is  true  that  in  this  passage  Melissos  is  not  named, 
but  the  reference  to  him  is  quite  unmistakable.  He 
was  the  only  Eleatic  who  made  reality  infinite,  and  this 
is  distinctly  mentioned  here.  We  are  therefore  justified 
by  the  passage  in  explaining  the  genesis  of  Atomism  and 
its  relation  to  Eleaticism  as  follows.  Zeno  had  shown 
that  all  pluralist  systems  yet  known,  and  especially 
Pythagoreanism,  were  unable  to  stand  before  the  argu- 
ments from  infinite  divisibility  which  he  adduced 
Melissos  had  reiterated  this,  and  had  added,  by  way 
of  rcdudio  ad  absurdum,  that,  if  there  were  many  things, 
each  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  the  Eleatics  held  the 
One  to  be.  To  this  Leukippos  answers,  “ Why  not  ? ” 
He  admitted  the  force  of  Zeno’s  arguments  by  setting 
a limit  to  divisibility,  and  to  each  of  the  atoms  which 
he  thus  arrived  at  he  ascribed  all  the  predicates  of  the 
Eleatic  One ; for  Parmenides  had  shown  that  if  it  is,  it 
must  have  these  predicates  somehow.  The  same  view 
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is  implied  in  a passage  of  Aristotle’s  Physics .20  “ Some,” 

we  are  there  told,  “ surrendered  to  both  arguments;  to  the 
first,  the  argument  that  all  things  are  one,  if  the  word 
is  is  used  in  one  sense  only  ( Parmenides ),  by  affirming 
the  reality  of  what  is  not ; to  the  second,  that  based  on 
dichotomy  (Zeno),  by  introducing  indivisible  magnitudes.” 
150.  We  must  observe  that  the  atom  is  not  mathe- 
matically indivisible,  for  it  has  magnitude  ; it  is,  however, 
physically  indivisible,  because,  like  the  One  of  Parmenides, 
it  contains  in  it  no  empty  space.21  Each  atom  has  ex- 
tension, and  is  not,  as  in  some  modern  theories,22  reduced 
to  a mathematical  point,  which  is  a centre  of  force.  Matter 
and  energy  were  still  undistinguished;  body  was  the  form 
in  which  both  were  imagined,  and  the  history  of  physical 
theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  sensible  world  is 
little  more  than  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  energy 
gradually  took  its  place  alongside  of  matter  as  an  equally 
real  thing,  tending  more  and  more  to  replace  it  altogether. 

All  the  atoms  were  exactly  alike  in  quality,23  and  there- 
fore all  differences  in  things  must  he  accounted  for  either 
by  the  shape  of  the  atoms  or  by  their  arrangement. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  three  ways  in  which 
differences  arise,  namely,  shape,-  position,  and  arrange- 
ment,2'1 were  already  clearly  distinguished  by  Leukippos, 

20  Phys.  A,  3.  18/re,  1 (R.  P.  105c). 

a The  Epicureans  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  this  point.  See 
Zeller,  778,  n.  1 (Eng.  trans.  ii.  225,  n.  2),  and  in  general  the  doxographical 
tradition  as  to  the  Atomists  has  been  seriously  perverted  by  Epicurean 
ignorance  of  history.  ( Dox . p.  219.) 

--  Modern  Atomism  really  dates  from  Dalton  ; that  of  Gassendi  was 
ancient  Atomism  revived.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Stallo,  The  Concepts 
of  Modern  Physics. 

23  De  Colo,  A,  7.  2755,  32,  they  have  all  one  <fu<rn  ; Phys.  r,  4.  203a, 
34,  that  which  is  common  to  them  all  is  simply  body. 

24  For  these  see  Arist.  A/et.  A,  4.  985 b,  13-22  (R.  P.  147).  Theophr. 
Phys.  Op.  fr.  8 (R.  P.  148  B). 
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or  whether  they  belong  rather  to  the  later  elaboration 
of  the  theory  by  Demokritos.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
these  more  precise  determinations  of  the  doctrine  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  epistemological  difficulties 
which  Protagoras  raised  explicitly  for  the  first  time,  and 
they  therefore  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.25 

151.  Leukippos  affirmed  the  existence  both  of  the  The 
Full  and  the  Empty,  terms  which  he  doubtless  borrowed 
from  Melissos.20  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  to  assume  the 
existence  of  empty  space  in  order  to  make  his  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  body  possible.  Space  had  been 
denied  by  the  Eleatics  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
corporeal,  and  therefore  could  not  exist  (§  72).  The 
Pythagoreans  had,  indeed,  asserted  its  reality,  but  they 
had  not  been  able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  abstract  space,  of 
an  absolute  void ; they  identified  it  with  the  unlimited 
Air  (§  119).  Leukippos  was  the  first  to  reach  clear 
views  on  the  subject.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  space 
was  not  real,  that  is  to  say,  corporeal ; but  he  maintained 
that  it  existed  all  the  same.  He  hardly,  it  is  true,  had 
words  to  express  his  discovery  in  ; for  the  verb  “ to  be  ” 
had  hitherto  been  used  by  philosophers  only  of  body. 
But  he  did  his  best  to  make  his  meaning  clear  by  saying 
that  “ what  is  not  ” (in  the  old  corporealist  sense)  “ is  ” 

(in  another  sense)  just  as  much  as  “ what  is.”  The  void 
is  as  real  as  body. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  Atomists,  who  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  great  materialists  of  antiquity, 
were  actually  the  first  to  say  distinctly  that  a thing 
might  be  real  without  being  a body. 

28  Cf.  Introduction,  § I.  n.  1. 

28  Arist.  Met.  A,  4.  9856,  4 (R.  P.  147).  Cf.  Melissos,  fr.  14. 
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152.  Most  of  the  statements  that  have  been  handed 
down  with  regard  to  the  cosmology  of  Leukippos  are 
rendered  useless  by  their  confusion  with  the  later  views 
of  Demokritos.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Theophrastos  treated  Leukippos  separately,  and  Diels  has 
noted  some  cases  where  quite  different  theories  are 
attributed  to  the  two  philosophers.27  Iiippolytos  28  gives 
the  following  account  of  Leukippos’  theory  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  worlds  : — 

He  says  that  the  worlds  arise  when  many  bodies  are  collected 
together  into  the  mighty  void  from  the  surrounding  space  and 
rush  together.  They  come  into  collision,  and  those  which  are 
of  similar  shape  and  like  form  become  entangled,  and  from  their 
entanglement  the  heavenly  bodies  arise. 

It  was  natural  for  Leukippos  to  revert  once  more  to 
the  old  theory  of  “ innumerable  worlds,”  for  there  was 
nothing  in  his  system  to  render  it  impossible.  We  may 
note,  too,  that  his  view  as  to  the  way  in  which  these 
worlds  come  into  being  is  based  on  that  of  Anaxagoras. 
But  it  is  not  safe  to  go  further  in  the  discussion  of 
details ; for  these  have  been  for  the  most  part  handed 
down  in  the  form  they  assumed  in  the  next  generation.2' 

153.  With  the  theory  of  Leukippos,  our  story  should 
properly  come  to  an  end ; for  he  answered  the  question 
that.  Thales  had  been  the  first  to  ask.  He  had  dis- 
covered how  body  must  be  regarded  if  we  consider  it  to 
be  the  ultimate  reality.  Or  at  least  he  had  given  the 

27  See,  for  instance,  Aet.  iii.  3.  10  and  11,  where  Leukippos  is  credited 
with  an  explanation  of  thunder  resembling  the  old  Ionic  one,  while  that 
of  Demokritos  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  atomic  theory. 

28  Ref.  i.  12.  2. 

29  In  particular,  we  must  not  ascribe  to  Leukippos  the  Demokritean 
explanation  of  the  “secondary  qualities  of  matter”  as  subjective  impres- 
sions. That  view  depends  on  the  Protagorean  doctrine  that  “Man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things.” 
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most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter ; for  the  system 
of  Anaxagoras,  though  it  equally  took  account  of  Zenos 
criticisms,  was  wanting  in  that  simplicity  which  forms 
the  chief  attraction  of  Atomism.  But  the  full  import- 
ance of  the  new  view  was  not  at  once  seen,  and  we  must 
therefore  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  older  monistic  theory  in  the  face  of  it. 


III.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

154.  After  discussing  the  three  great  representatives  of  Date, 
the  Milesian  School,  Theophrastos  30  went  on  to  say : — 

And  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  too,  who  was  almost  the  latest 
of  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  these  studies,  wrote  most 
of  his  work  in  an  eclectic  fashion,  agreeing  in  some  points  with 
Anaxagoras  and  in  others  with  Leukippos.  He,  too,  says  that 
the  primary  substance  of  the  universe  is  Air  infinite  and  eternal, 
from  which  by  condensation,  rarefaction,  and  change  of  state, 
the  form  of  everything  else  arises  (R.  P.  159a). 

This  passage  shows  that  the  Apolloniate  was  somewhat 
later  in  date  than  the  statement  in  Diogenes 31  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Anaxagoras  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  satirised  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes  points  in  the  same  direction.32  Schleier- 

30  I agree  with  Diels  (Leukippos  und  Diogenes  von  Apollonia,  Rh. 

Mvs.  xlii.  1 sqq.)  in  attributing  this  whole  passage  to  Theophrastos. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Natorp's  view,  that 
the  words  are  merely  those  of  Simplicius  ( Diogenes  von  Apollonia , ib.  xli. 

349  sqq.),  and  his  reply  to  Diels  ( Nochmals  Diogenes  und  Leukippos) 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  argument. 

31  D.  L.  ix.  57  (R.  P.  159).  The  statement  of  Antisthenes,  that  he  had 
“heard”  Anaximenes,  is  due  to  the  common  confusion.  He  was,  doubt- 
less, like  Anaxagoras,  “an  associate  of  the  philosophy  of  Anaximenes.” 

Cf.  Chap.  YI.  § 98. 

32  Clouds,  227  sqq.,  where  Sokrates  talks  of  “ mixing  his  subtle  thought 
with  the  kindred  air,”  etc.  The  word  ixptas  was  used  by  Diogenes, 
Theophr.  De  bens.  44  : xuXvtiv  yap  rljv  Ix/xaSa  TOV  VOUV. 
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maclier  held,  indeed,  that  Anaxagoras  was  younger  than 
Diogenes,  to  whom  he  accordingly  gave  the  priority  as  to 
those  doctrines  in  which  they  agreed  ; but  this  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  Diogenes  was  not  an  innovator 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  Anaxagoreau  theory  of 
Nous,  but  a reactionary  who  strove  to  restore  the  attribute 
of  intelligence  to  the  primary  substance  of  the  Milesian 
School.  Of  the  life  of  Diogenes  we  know  next  to  no- 
thing. lie  was  the  son  of  Apollothemis,  and  came  from 
Apollonia  in  Crete.33  The  Ionic  dialect  in  which  he 
wrote  is  no  objection  to  this ; it  was  the  regular  dialect 
for  cosmological  works. 

The  fact  that  Diogenes  was  parodied  in  the  Clouds , 
suggests  that  he  had  found  his  way  to  Athens ; and  we 
have  the  excellent  authority  of  Demetrios  Phalereus 34 
for  saying  that  the  Athenians  treated  him  in  the  usual 
way.  He  excited  so  great  dislike  as  nearly  to  imperil  his 
life. 

loo.  Simplicius  affirms  that  Diogenes  wrote  several 
works,  though  he  allows  that  only  one  survived  till  his 
own  day,  namely,  the  TLepl  cpuaew;.35  This  statement  is 
based  upon  references  in  the  surviving  work  itself,  and 
is  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  In  particular,  it  is  very 
credible  that  he  wrote  a tract  Against  the  Sophists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  pluralist  cosmologists  of  the  day.30 
That  he  wrote  a book  called  The  Nature  of  Man  is  also 
probable.  This  would  be  a physiological  or  medical 
treatise,  and  perhaps  the  famous  fragment  about  the 
veins  conies  from  it.37 

33  D.  L.  ix.  57  (R.  P.  159  and  159«). 

•*  Ap.  D.  L.  ix.  57.  30  Phys.  151,  24  D (R.  P.  160a). 

311  Simplicius  ( loc . cit.)  calls  them  pw/oAayai,  but  adds  that  Diogenes 
himself  used  the  older  term,  mfirrai. 

37  Quoted  in  a free  manner  by  Arist.  Hist.  An.  r,  2.  5115,  30  sqq. 
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156.  The  work  of  Diogenes  seems  to  have  been  long 
preserved  ; practically  all  the  fairly  extensive  fragments 
which  we  still  have  are  derived  from  Simplicius.  I give 
them  as  they  are  arranged  by  Schorn — 

(1.)  In  beginning  any  discourse,  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
should  make  one’s  starting-point  something  undisputed,  and 
one’s  expression  simple  and  dignified.  R.  P.  160. 

(2.)  My  view  is,  to  sum  it  up  briefly,  that  all  things  are  differ- 
entiations of  the  same  thing,  and  are  the  same  thing.  And  this 
is  obvious ; for,  if  the  things  which  are  now  in  this  world — earth, 
and  water,  and  air  and  fire,  and  the  other  things  which  we  see 
existing  in  this  world — if  any  one  of  these  things,  I say,  were 
different  from  any  other,  different,  that  is,  by  having  a substance 
peculiar  to  itself ; and  if  it  were  not  the  same  thing  that  is  often 
changed  and  differentiated,  then  things  could  not  in  any  way 
mix  with  one  another,  nor  could  they  do  one  another  good  or 
harm.  Neither  could  a plant  grow  out  of  the  earth,  nor  any 
plant  or  animal  come  into  being  unless  things  were  composed  in 
such  a way  as  to  be  the  same.  But  all  these  things  arise  from  the 
same  thing ; they  are  differentiated  and  take  different  forms  at 
different  times,  and  return  again  to  the  same  thing.  R.  P.  161. 

(3.)  But  this,  too,  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious,  that  it  is  both 
great.,  and  mighty,  and  eternal,  and  undying,  and  of  great 
knowledge.  R.  P.  162. 

(4.)  Por  it  would  not  be  possible  for  it  to  be  divided  as  it  is 
without  intelligence,  so  as  to  keep  the  measures  of  all  things,  of 
winter  and  summer,  of  day  and  night,  of  rains  and  winds  and 
fair  weather.  And  any  one  who  cares  to  reflect  will  find  that 
everything  else  is  disposed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  R.  P. 
163. 

(5.)  And,  further,  there  are  still  the  following  great  proofs. 
Men  and  all  other  animals  live  upon  air  by  breathing  it,  and 
this  is  their  soul  and  their  intelligence,  as  will  be  clearly  shown 
in  this  work  ; while,  when  this  is  taken  away,  they  die,  and  their 
intelligence  fails.  R.  P.  163. 

(6.)  And  my  view  is,  that  that  which  has  intelligence  is  what 
men  call  air,  and  that  all  things  have  their  course  steered  by  it, 
and  that  it  has  power  over  all  things.  For  this  very  thing  I 
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hold  to  be  a god,38  and  to  reach  everywhere,  and  to  dispose 
everything,  and  to  be  in  everything ; and  there  is  not  anything 
which  does  not  partake  in  it.  Yet  no  single  thing  partakes  in 
it  just  in  the  same  way  as  another  ; hut  there  are  many  modes 
both  of  air  and  of  intelligence.  For  it  undergoes  many  trans- 
formations, warmer  and  colder,  drier  and  moister,  more  stable 
and  in  swifter  motion,  and  it  has  many  other  differentiations  in 
it,  and  an  infinite  number  of  colours  and  savours.  And  the 
soul  of  all  living  things  is  the  same,  namely,  air  warmer  than 
that  outside  us  and  in  which  we  are,  but  much  colder  than  that 
near  the  sun.  And  this  warmth  is  not  alike  in  any  two  kinds 
of  living  creatures,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any  two  men ; 
but  it  does  not  differ  much,  only  so  far  as  is  compatible  with 
their  being  alike.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
of  the  things  which  are  differentiated  to  be  exactly  like  one 
another  till  they  all  once  more  become  the  same. 

Since,  then,  differentiation  is  multiform,  living  creatures 
are  multiform  and  many,  and  they  are  like  one  another  neither 
in  appearance  nor  in  intelligence,  because  of  the  multitude  of 
differentiations.  At  the  same  time,  they  all  live,  and  see,  and 
hear  by  the  same  thing,  and  they  all  have  their  intelligence  from 
the  same  source  (R.  P.  164). 

(7.)  And  this  itself  is  an  eternal  and  undying  body,  but  of 
those  things  39  some  come  into  being  and  some  pass  away. 

157.  We  have  had  occasion  to  note  more  than  once 
the  growing  influence  of  medicine  upon  philosophy.10 
It  was  far  from  being  an  entirely  good  influence ; for 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  all  progress  at  this  time  was 
necessarily  in  the  direction  of  pluralism,  medical  theorisers 

The  MSS.  of  Simplicius  have  if  os,  not  his ; but  I adopt  Usener’s 
certain  correction  printed  in  R.  P.  It  is  confirmed  l>y  the  statement  of 
Theophrastos,  that  the  air  within  us  is  “a  small  portion  of  the  god  (De 
Sens.  42),  and  by  Philodemos  ( Dox . p.  530),  where  we  read  that  Diogenes 
praises  Homer,  row  aipa  yap  avrov  Ala  fo/il^Ut  (fnflo,  i^Ai)  ■rat  o'Siva;  tov  Ala 

yu  (cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  12.  29). 

;tfl  The  MSS.  of  Simplicius  have  t£  3«,  but  surely  the  Aldine  li  is 
right. 

411  Sec  above,  Chap.  V.  n.  17  ; Chap.  YI.  § 106. 
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required,  or  thought  they  required,  a monistic  foundation 
for  their  systems.  That  the  chief  interest  of  Diogenes 
was  a physiological  one,  is  clear  from  his  elaborate 
account  of  the  veins,  preserved  by  Aristotle.41  It  is 
noticeable,  too,  that  one  of  his  arguments  for  the  under- 
lying unity  of  all  substances  is  that  without  this  it  would 
be  impossible  to  understand  how  one  thing  could  do  good 
or  harm  to  another  (fr.  2).  In  fact,  the  writing  of 
Diogenes  is  essentially  of  the  same  character  as  a good 
deal  of  the  pseudo-Hippokratean  literature,42  and  there  is 
much  to  he  said  for  the  view  that  the  writers  of  these 
curious  tracts  made  use  of  him  very  much  as  they  did  of 
Anaxagoras  and  Herakleitos.43 

158.  Like  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  regarded  Air  as  the  Cosmoiog 
primary  substance ; but  we  see  from  his  arguments  that 
he  lived  at  a time  when  other  views  had  become  prevalent. 

He  speaks  clearly  of  the  four  Empedoklean  elements 
(fr.  2),  and  he  is  careful  to  attribute  to  Air  the  attributes 
of  Nous  as  taught  by  Anaxagoras  (fr.  4).  The  doxo- 
grapliical  tradition  as  to  his  cosmological  views  is  fairly 
preserved — 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  makes  air  the  element,  and  holds  that 
all  things  are  in  motion,  and  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds. 

And  he  describes  the  origin  of  the  world  thus.  When  the  All 
moves  and  becomes  rare  in  one  place  and  dense  in  another, 
where  the  dense  met  together  it  formed  a mass,  and  then  the 

41  See  n.  37. 

42  On  which  see  Ilberg,  Studio,  Pseudippocratea. 

43  See  Weygoldt,  Zu  Diogenes  von  Apollonia,  in  Arcli.  i.  p.  161  sqq. 
Ilippokrates  himself  represented  just  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  of 
those  writers.  His  great  achievement  was  the  separation  of  medicine 
from  philosophy,  a separation  most  beneficial  to  both  (Celsus,  i.  pr.). 

This  is  why  the  Hippokratean  corpus  contains  some  works  in  which  the 
“sophists ” are  denounced  and  others  in  which  their  writings  are  pillaged. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  the  ■npi  'iiu.lvr.s  and  the  vtp)  furSv ; to  the  former, 
especially  the  Tip]  up%ai?is  lurptKr.s. 
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other  things  arose  in  the  same  way,  the  lightest  parts  occupying 
the  highest  position  and  producing  the  sun.  Pint.  Strom. 
fr.  12  (R.  P.  168  A). 

Nothing  arises  from  what  is  not  nor  passes  away  into  what  is 
not.  The  earth  is  round,  poised  in  the  middle,  having  received 
its  shape  through  the  revolution  proceeding  from  the  warm  and 
its  solidification  from  the  cold.  I).  L.  ix.  57  (R.  P.  168  B). 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  like  pumice-stone.  He  thinks 
they  are  the  breathing-holes  of  the  world,  and  that  they  are  red- 
hot.  Aet.  ii.  13.  5 (R.  P.  168  D). 

The  sun  was  like  pumice-stone,  and  into  it  the  rays  from  the 
aether  fix  themselves.  Aet.  ii.  20.  10.  The  moon  was  a 
pumice-like  conflagration.  Ib.  ii.  25.  10. 

Along  with  the  visible  heavenly  bodies  revolve  invisible  stones, 
which  for  that  very  reason  are  nameless ; but  they  often  fall  to 
earth  and  are  extinguished  like  the  stone  star  which  fell  down 
flaming  at  Aigospotamos.  lb.  ii.  13.  9. 

We  have  here  nothing  more  than  the  old  Ionian  doctrine 
with  a few  additions  from  more  recent  sources.  Rare- 
faction and  condensation  still  hold  their  place  in  the 
explanation  of  the  opposites,  warm  and  cold,  dry  and 
moist,  stable  and  mobile  (fr.  G).  The  differentiations 
into  opposites  which  Air  may  undergo  are,  as  Anaxagoras 
had  taught,  infinite  in  number  (fr.  6) ; but  all  may  be 
reduced  to  the  primary  opposition  of  rare  and  dense. 
We  may  gather,  too,  from  Ceusorinus44  that  Diogenes 
did  not,  like  Anaximenes,  speak  of  earth  and  water  as 
arising  from  Air  by  condensation,  but  rather  of  blood, 
flesh,  and  bones.  In  this  he  followed  . Anaxagoras 
(§  106),  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should.  That  portion 
of  Air,  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  rarefied  became 
fiery,  and  produced  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies.  The 
circular  motion  of  the  world  is  due  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  Air,  as  is  also  the  division  of  all  things  into 
44  De  c lie  natali,  6.  1 (Dox.  p.  190). 
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different  forms  of  body  and  the  observance  of  the 
“ measures  ” by  these  forms.45 

Like  Anaximander  (§  19),  Diogenes  regarded  the  sea 
as  the  remainder  of  the  original  moist  state,  which  had 
been  partially  evaporated  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  separate 
out  the  remaining  earth.40  The  earth  itself  is  round, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a disc : for  the  language  of  the 
demographers  does  not  point  to  the  spherical  form.47  Its 
solidification  by  the  cold  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cold 
is  a form  of  condensation. 

Diogenes  did  not  hold  with  the  earlier  cosinologists 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  made  of  air  or  fire,  nor 
yet  with  Anaxagoras,  that  they  were  stones.  They  were, 
he  said,  pumice  - like,  a view  which  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  other  two.  They  were  earthy, 
indeed,  but  not  solid,  and  the  celestial  fire  permeated 
their  pores.  And  this  explains  why  we  do  not  see  the 
dark  bodies  which,  in  common  with  Anaxagoras,  he  held 
to  revolve  along  with  the  stars.  They  really  are  solid 
stones,  and  therefore  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  fire. 
It  was  one  of  these  that  fell  into  the  Aigospotarnos. 
Like  Anaxagoras,  Diogenes  affirmed  that  the  inclination 
of  the  world  happened  subsequently  to  the  rise  of 
animals  from  the  earth.48 

We  are  prepared  to  find  that  Diogenes  held  the 
doctrine  of  innumerable  worlds ; for  it  was  the  old 
Milesian  belief,  and  had  just  been  revived  by  Anaxagoras. 
He  is  mentioned  with  the  rest  in  the  Placita ; and  if 
Simplicius  classes  him  and  Anaximenes  with  Herakleitos 

48  On  the  “measures”  see  Chap.  Ill,  § 59. 

46  Theoplir.  ap.  Alex,  in  Meteor.  13,  2.  355a,  21  ( Dox . p.  494). 

47  D.  L.  ix.  57  (R.  P.  168  13). 

48  Aet.  ii.  8.  1 (K.  P.  168  C). 
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Animals  and 
plants. 


Anaxngoreans. 


as  holding  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  successive  formations 
and  destructions  of  a single  world,  he  has  merely  been 
misled  by  the  “ accommodators.” 49 

158.  Living  creatures  arose  from  the  earth,  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  Their  souls,  of  course, 
were  air,  and  their  differences  were  due  to  the  various 
degrees  in  which  it  was  rarefied  or  condensed  (fr.  G). 
The  views  of  Diogenes  as  to  generation,  respiration,  and 
the  blood,  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine  ;r,°  his  theory 
of  sensation,  too,  as  it  is  described  by  Theophrastos,51 
need  only  be  mentioned  in  passing.  Briefly  stated,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  all  sensation  is  due  to  the  action 
of  air  upon  the  brain  and  other  organs,  while  pleasure 
is  simply  aeration  of  the  blood.  But  the  details  of  the 
theory  can  only  be  studied  properly  in  connexion  with 
the  Hippokratean  writings ; for  Diogenes  does  not  really 
represent  the  old  cosmological  tradition,  but  a fresh 
development  of  reactionary  philosophical  views  combined 
with  an  entirely  new  enthusiasm  for  detailed  investiga- 
tion and  accumulation  of  facts. 

1 Y.  Ar chel ci os. 

159.  The  last  of  the  early  cosmologists  was  Archelaos 
of  Athens,  who  was  a disciple  of  Anaxagoras.52  He  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Sokrates,  a state- 
ment by  no  means  so  improbable  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.53  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition 

49  Sim  pi.  Plnjs.f.  257  r.  See  Chap.  I.  n.  124. 

50  For  these  see  Censorious,  quoted  in  Dox.  p.  191. 

01  Theophr.  Sens.  39  sqq.  [Box.  p.  510  sqq.). 

82  D.  L.  ii.  16  (R.  P.  169). 

83  On  the  question  of  Sokrates’  relation  to  the  cosmologists,  see  A. 
Cliiapelli  in  Arch.  iv.  369  sqq. 
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that  Archelaos  succeeded  Anaxagoras  in  the  school  at 
Lampsakqs.64  We  certainly  hear  a good  deal  about 
Anaxagoreans,55  though  their  fame  was  soon  obscured  by 
the  rise  of  the  Sophists,  as  we  call  them. 

160.  On  the  cosmology  of  Archelaos,  Hippolytos 50  Cosmolo; 
writes  as  follows  : — 

Archelaos  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  the  son  of  Apollo- 
doros.  He  spoke  of  tire  mixture  of  matter  in  a similar  way  to 
Anaxagoras,  and  of  the  first  principles  likewise.  He  held, 
however,  that  there  was  a certain  mixture  immanent  even  in 
Xous.  And  he  held  that  there  were  two  efficient  causes  which 
were  separated  off57  from  one  another,  namely,  the  warm  and 
the  cold.  The  former  was  in  motion,  the  latter  at  rest.  When 
the  water  was  liquefied  it  flowed  to  the  centre,  and  there  being 
burnt  up  it  turned  to  earth  and  air,  the  latter  of  which  was 
borne  upwards,  while  the  former  took  up  its  position  below. 

These,  then,  arc  the  reasons  why  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  why 
it  came  into  being.  It  lies  in  the  centre,  being  practically  no 
appreciable  part  of  the  universe.  (But  the  air  surrounds  and 
rules  over  all  things), 5S  being  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
fire,  and  from  its  original  combustion  comes  the  substance  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Of  these  the  sun  is  the  largest,  and  the 
moon  second ; the  rest  are  of  various  sizes.  He  says  that  the 
heavens  were  inclined,  and  that  then  the  sun  made  light  upon 
the  earth,  made  the  air  transparent,  and  the  earth  dry ; for  it 
was  originally  a pond,  being  high  at  the  circumference  and 
hollow  in  the  centre.  He  adduces  as  a proof  of  this  hollow- 
ness that  the  sun  does  not  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time  for  all 
peoples,  as  it  ought  to  do  if  the  earth  were  level.  As  to  animals, 
he  says  that  when  the  earth  was  first  being  warmed  in  the  lower 
part  where  the  warm  and  the  cold  were  mingled  together,  many 
living  creatures  appeared,  and  especially  men,  all  having  the 


54  Euseb.  P.  E.  x.  14,  p.  504. 

65  Anaxagoreans  are  mentioned  by  Plato,  Krai.  409  A,  and  often  by 
the  Aristotelian  commentators. 

M Ref.  i.  9 (R.  P.  171).  57  Adopting  the  correction  of  Diels. 

53  Adopting  Roepcr’s  supplement. 
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sunie  manner  of  life,  and  deriving  their  sustenance  from  the 
slime ; they  did  not  live  long,  and  later  on  generation  from 
one  another  began.  And  men  were  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
and  set  up  leaders,  and  laws,  and  arts,  and  cities,  and  so  forth. 
And  he  says  that  Nous  is  implanted  in  all  animals  alike;  for 
each  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  man,  makes  use  of  Nous,  but 
some  quicker  and  some  slower. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  with  regard  to  this 
theory,  which  in  many  respects  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  its  predecessors.  It  is  clear  that,  just  as  Diogenes 
had  tried  to  introduce  certain  Anaxagorean  ideas  into  the 
philosophy  of  Anaximenes,  so  Archelaos  sought  to  bring 
Anaxagoreanism  nearer  to  the  old  Ionic  views  by  supple- 
menting it  with  the  opposition  of  warm  and  cold,  rare 
and  dense,  and  by  stripping  Nous  of  that  simplicity 
which  had  marked  it  off  from  the  other  “things”  in  his 
master’s  system.  For  this  reason,  too,  Nous  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  maker  of  the  world.59  It  may  he 
added  that  this  twofold  relation  of  Archelaos  to  his 
predecessors  makes  it  very  credible  that,  as  Aetios  tells 
us, 00  he  believed  iu  innumerable  worlds  ; both  Anaxagoras 
and  the  older  Ionians  upheld  that  doctrine. 

161.  The  cosmology  of  Archelaos,  like  that  of 
Diogenes,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  age  to 
which  it  belonged  — an  age  of  reaction,  eclecticism, 
and  investigation  of  detail.91  Hippon  of  Samos  and 
Idaios  of  Himera  represent  nothing  more  than  the  feel- 
ing that  philosophy  had  run  into  a blind  alley,  from 
which  it  could  only  escape  by  trying  back.  The 
Herakleiteans  at  Ephesos,  impenetrably  wrapped  up  as 
they  were  in  their  own  system,  did  little  but  exaggerate 

M Aet.  i.  7.  14  (R.  I\  170a).  r,u  Aet.  ii.  1.  3. 

81  Windelband,  p.  176. 
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its  paradoxes  and  develop  its  more  fanciful  side.02  It 
Avas  not  enough  for  Kratylos  to  say  with  Herakleitos 
(fr.  84)  that  you  cannot  step  twice  into  the  same  river ; 
you  could  not  do  so  even  once.03  But  in  nothing  was 
the  total  bankruptcy  of  the  early  cosmology  so  clearly 
shown  as  in  the  work  of  Gorgias,  entitled  Substance  or 
the  Non-existent,  in  which  an  absolute  nihilism  was  set 
forth  and  based  upon  the  Eleatic  dialectic.04  The  fact 
is  that  philosophy,  so  long  as  it  clung  to  its  old  pre- 
suppositions, had  nothing  more  to  say ; for  the  answer 
of  Leukippos  to  the  question  of  Thales  was  really  final. 
Fresh  life  must  he  given  to  the  speculative  impulse  by 
the  raising  of  new  problems,  those  of  knowledge  and 
conduct,  before  any  further  progress  was  possible ; and 
this  was  done  by  the  “ Sophists  ” and  Sokrates.  Then, 
in  the  hands  of  Demokritos  and  Plato,  philosophy  took 
a new  form,  and  started  on  a fresh  course  of  develop- 
ment. 


83  For  an  amusing  picture  of  the  Herakleiteans,  see  Plato,  Theait. 
179  E.  The  new  interest  in  language,  which  the  study  of  rhetoric  had 
called  into  life,  took  with  them  the  form  of  fantastic  and  arbitrary 
etymologising,  such  as  is  satirised  in  Plato’s  Kratylos. 

83  Arist.  Met.  r,  5.  1010a,  12.  He  refused  even  to  speak,  we  are  told, 
and  simply  pointed  with  his  finger. 

84  Sext.  Math.  vii.  65  (R.  P.  184). 
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NOTE  ON  THE  SOURCES. 


Plato. 


Aristotle. 


Stoics. 


A. — PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  It  is  not  often  that  Plato  allows  himself  to  dwell  upon 
the  history  of  philosophy  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  ethical 
and  epistemological  inquiry ; but  when  he  does,  his  guidance  is 
simply  invaluable.  His  artistic  gift  and  his  power  of  entering 
into  the  thoughts  of  other  men  enabled  him  to  describe  the 
views  of  early  philosophers  in  a thoroughly  objective  manner, 
and  he  never,  except  in  a playful  and  ironical  way,  sought  to 
read  unthought-of  meanings  into  the  words  of  his  predecessors. 
Of  special  value  for  our  purpose  are  his  contrast  between 
Empedokles  and  Herakleitos  (Soph.  242  D),  and  his  account  of 
the  relation  between  Zeno  and  Parmenides  ( Parm . 1 28  A). 

See  Zeller,  Plato’s  Mittheilungen  uber  friiliere  und  gleich- 
zeitige  Philosophen  (Arch.  v.  165  sqq.),  and  Index,  s.v.  Plato. 

2.  As  a rule,  Aristotle’s  statements  about  early  philosophers 
are  far  less  historical  than  Plato’s.  Not  that  he  failed  to  under- 
stand the  facts,  but  he  nearly  always  discusses  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  own  system.  He  is  convinced  that  his 
own  philosophy  accomplishes  what  all  previous  philosophers 
had  aimed  at,  and  their  systems  are  therefore  regarded  as 
“ lisping  ” attempts  to  formulate  it  (Met.  A,  10.  993a,  15).  It  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  make  allowance  for  this ; and  if  we  do 
so,  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

See  Emminger,  Die  Vorsokratischen  Philosophen  nach  den 
Berichten  des  Aristoteles,  1878.  Index,  s.v.  Aristotle. 

3.  The  Stoics,  and  especially  Clirysippos,  paid  great  attention 
to  early  philosophy,  but  their  way  of  regarding  it  was  simply 
an  exaggeration  of  Aristotle’s.  They  did  not  content  themselves 
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with  criticising  their  predecessors  from  their  own  point  of 
view ; they  seem  to  have  really  believed  that  the  early  thinkers 
actually  held  views  hardly  distinguishable  from  theirs.  The 
The  word  <rwoitceiovv,  which  Cicero  renders  by  accommodate 
(Chap.  III.  n.  43),  was  used  by  Philodemos  to  denote  this 
method  of  interpretation.  See  Index , s.v.  Stoics. 

4.  The  same  remarks  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  Skeptics.  Skeptics. 

The  interest  of  such  a writer  as  Sextus  Empiricus  in  early 
philosophy  is  to  show  that  skepticism  went  hack  to  an  early 

date,  as  far  as  Xenophanes,  in  fact.  But  what  he  tells  us  is 
often  of  value  ; for  he  frequently  quotes  early  views  as  to 
knowledge  and  sensation  in  support  of  his  thesis. 

5.  Under  this  head  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  the  com-  Neoplatonists. 
mentators  on  Aristotle  in  so  far  as  they  are  independent  of  the 
Theophrastean  tradition.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  what 
Simplicius  calls  evyvu>pocrvvr],  that  is,  a liberal  spirit  of  inter- 
pretation, which  makes  all  early  philosophers  agree  with  one 

another  in  upholding  the  doctrine  of  a Sensible  and  an  Intel- 
ligible World. 


B. — DOXOGRAPHEKS. 

G.  The  Doxographi  greed  of  Professor  Hermann  Diels  hasThe“Doxo- 
thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  filiation  of  the  later  sral>ln  gr£ecl‘” 
sources ; and  we  can  only  estimate  justly  the  value  of  state- 
ments derived  from  these  if  we  bear  constantly  in  mind  the 
results  of  this  investigation.  Here  it  will  only  be  possible  to 
give  an  outline  which  may  help  the  reader  to  find  his  way  in 
the  Doxographi  greed  itself. 

7 . By  the  term  doxographers  we  understand  all  those  writers  The 
who  relate  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  who  Tl^1ophraatos°f 
derive  their  material,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  great 
work  of  Theophrastos,  <I>i;(ru<u>v  8o£a>v  nrf  (D.  L.  v.  46).  Of  this 
work,  one  considerable  chapter,  that  entitled  Ilept  ahrOrjcrewv, 
has  been  preserved  ( Dox . pp.  499-527).  And  Usener,  follow- 
ing Brandis,  further  showed  that  there  were  important  frag- 
ments of  it  contained  in  the  commentary  of  Simplicius  (sixth 
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and  Stobaios. 


cent,  a.d.)  on  the  First  Book  of  Aristotle’s  <t>vcrLKr]  aKpoacn<i 
(Usener,  Analecta  Theophrastea,  p.  25  sqq.).  These  extracts 
Simplicius  seems  to  have  borrowed  in  turn  from  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  (c.  200  a.d.)  ; cf.  Dox.  p.  112  sqq.  We  thus 
possess  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  First  Book,  which  dealt 
with  the  dpyat,  as  well  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  last  Book. 

From  these  remains  it  clearly  appears  that  the  method  of 
Theophrastos  was  to  discuss  in  separate  hooks  the  leading 
topics  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Plato.  The  chronological  order  was  not  observed; 
the  philosophers  were  grouped  according  to  the  affinity  of  their 
doctrine,  the  differences  between  those  who  appeared  to  agree 
most  closely  being  carefully  noted.  The  First  Book,  however, 
was  in  some  degree  exceptional ; for  in  it  the  order  was  that  of 
the  successive  schools,  and  short  historical  and  chronological 
notices  were  inserted. 

8.  A work  of  this  kind  was,  of  course,  a godsend  to  the  epito- 
mators  and  compilers  of  handbooks,  who  flourished  more  and 
more  as  the  Greek  genius  declined.  These  either  followed  Theo- 
phrastos in  arranging  the  subject-matter  under  heads,  or  else 
they  broke  up  his  work,  and  rearranged  his  statements  under 
the  names  of  the  various  philosophers  to  whom  they  applied. 
This  latter  class  form  the  natural  transition  between  the  doxo- 
graphers proper  and  the  biographers,  so  I have  ventured  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  name  of  biographical  doxographers. 


I.  Doxographers  Proper. 

9.  These  are  now  represented  by  two  works,  viz.  the  Placita 
Philosophorum,  included  among  the  writings  ascribed  to  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  Eclogue  Physicee  of  John  Stobaios  (c.  470  a.d.). 
The  latter  originally  formed  one  work  with  the  Florilegium  of 
the  same  author,  and  contains,  with  a good  deal  of  other  matter, 
a transcript  of  some  epitome  substantially  identical  with  the 
pseudo-Plutarchean  Placita.  It  is,  however,  demonstrable  that 
neither  the  Placita  nor  the  Eclogue  is  the  original  of  the  other. 
The  latter  is  usually  the  fuller  of  the  two,  and  yet  the  former 
must  be  earlier ; for  it  was  used  by  Athenagoras  for  his  defence 
of  the  Christians  in  -177  a.d.  (Dox.  p.  4).  It  was  also  the 
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source  of  the  notices  in  Eusebios  and  Cyril,  and  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy  ascribed  to  Galen.  From  these  writers  many 
important  corrections  of  the  text  have  been  derived  (Dox. 
p.  5 sqq.). 

Another  writer  who  made  use  of  the  Placita  is  Achilles  ( not 
Achilles  Tatius).  Extracts  from  his  Eicrayojyr;  to  the  Pliseno- 
mena  of  Aratos  are  included  in  the  Uranologion  of  Petavius,  pp. 

121-164.  His  date  is  uncertain,  but  probably  he  belongs  to 
the  third  century  a.d.  ( Dox . p.  18). 

10.  What,  then,  was  the  common  source  of  the  Placita  and  Aetios. 
the  Edocjse  ? Diels  has  shown  that  Theodoret  (c.  445  a.d)  had 
access  to  it ; for  in  some  cases  he  gives  a fuller  form  of  state- 
ments made  in  these  two  works.  Hot  only  so,  but  he  also 
names  that  source;  for  he  refers  us  ( Gr . aff.  cur.  iv.  31)  to 
’Aerlov  ryv  irtpi  apeaKovriav  (rvvaywyrjv.  Diels  has,  accordingly, 
printed  the  Placita  in  parallel  columns  with  the  relevant  parts 

of  the  Ecloyse,  under  the  title  of  Aetii  Placita.  The  quotations 
from  “ Plutarch  ” by  later  writers,  and  the  extracts  of  Theodoret 
from  Aetios,  are  also  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

11.  Diels  has  shown  further,  however,  that  Aetios  did  not  The  “ Vetusta 
draw  directly  from  Theophrastos,  but  from  an  intermediate  1>laclta' 
epitome  which  he  calls  the  Vetusta  Placita,  traces  of  which 

may  be  found  in  Cicero  (infra,  § 12)  and  in  Censorinus  (De  die 
natali),  who  follows  Y arro.  It  is  quite  possible,  by  discounting 
the  somewhat  unintelligent  additions  which  Aetios  made  from 
Epicurean  and  other  sources,  to  form  a pretty  accurate  table  of 
the  contents  of  the  Vetusta  Placita  (Dox.  p.  181  sqq.),  and  this 
gives  us  a fair  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  original  work  by 
Theophrastos. 

12.  So  far  as  what  he  tells  us  of  the  earliest  Greek  philo-  Cicero, 
sophy  goes,  Cicero  must  be  classed  with  the  doxographers,  and 

not  with  the  philosophers  ; for  he  gives  us  nothing  but  extracts 
at  second  or  third  hand  from  the  work  of  Theophrastos.  Two 
passages  in  his  writings  fall  to  be  considered  under  this  head, 
namely,  Lucullus  (Acad,  ii.),  118,  and  De  Natura  Deorum, 
i.  25-41. 

(a)  Doxoyraphy  of  the  Lucullus. — This  contains  a meagre 
and  inaccurately-rendered  summary  of  the  various  opinions  held 
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by  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  ipxv  {Dox.  p.  119  sqq.),  and 
would  be  quite  useless  if  it  did  not  in  one  case  enable  us  to 
verify  the  exact  words  of  Theophrastos  (Chap.  I.  n.  45).  The 
doxography  has  come  through  the  hands  of  Kleitomachos,  who 
succeeded  Karneades  in  the  headship  of  the  Academy  (129  b.c.). 

(b)  Doxography  of  the  De  Natura  Deorum.— A fresh  light 
was  thrown  upon  this  important  passage  by  the  discovery  at 
Herculaneum  of  a roll  containing  fragments  of  an  Epicurean 
treatise,  so  like  it  as  to  be  at  once  assumed  as  its  original.  This 
treatise  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Phaidros,  on  the  ground  of  the 
reference  in  Epp.  ad  Att.  xiii.  39.  2,  but  the  real  title,  <biA oSgpov 
7T£pt  ewre/?eias,  was  afterwards  restored  {Dox.  p.  530).  Diels,  how- 
ever, has  shown  {Dox.  p.  122  sqq.)  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  view  that  Cicero  did  not  copy  Philodemos,  but  that  both 
drew  from  a common  source  (no  doubt  Phaidros,  Ilcpt  OALv), 
which  itself  went  back  to  a Stoic  epitome  of  Theophrastos. 
The  passage  of  Cicero  and  the  relevant  fragments  of  Philo- 
demos are  edited  in  parallel  columns  by  Diels  {Dox.  p.  531  sqq.). 


II.  Biographical  Doxographers. 

13.  Of  the  “biographical  doxographies  ” the  most  important 
is  Book  I.  of  the  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  by  Hippolytos. 
This  had  long  been  known  as  the  Philosophoumena  of  Origen ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  books,  which  were  first 
published  at  Oxford  in  1854,  showed  finally  that  it  could  not 
belong  to  him.  It  is  drawn  mainly  from  some  good  epitome  of 
Theophrastos,  in  which  the  matter  was  already  rearranged 
under  the  names  of  the  various  philosophers.  We  must  note, 
however,  that  the  sections  dealing  with  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Herakleitos,  and  Empedokles  come  from  an  inferior  source, 
some  merely  biographical  compendium  full  of  apocryphal  anec- 
dotes and  doubtful  statements. 

14.  The  fragments  of  the  pseudo-Plutarchean  Stromateis, 
quoted  by  Eusebios  in  his  Prseparatio  Evangclica,  come  from 
a source  similar  to  that  of  the  best  portions  of  the  Philoso- 
phoumena. So  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  differ  chiefly  in  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
earliest  sections  of  the  work,  and  therefore  most  of  them  deal 
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with  the  primary  substance,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  the  language  is  a much  less  faithful 
transcript  of  the  original. 

15.  The  scrap-book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Diogenes  “ Diogenes 
Laertios  (cf.  Usener,  Epicurea,  p.  1 sqq.)  contains  large  frag- Laertl0s-  ’ 
ments  of  two  distinct  doxographies.  One  is  of  the  merely 
biographical,  anecdotic,  and  apophthegmatic  kind  used  by  Hip- 
polytos  in  his  first  four  chapters ; the  other  is  of  a better 

class,  more  like  the  source  of  Hippolytos’  remaining  chapters. 

1 6.  Short  doxographical  summaries  are  to  be  found  in  Patristic  doxo- 
Eusebios  ( P . E.  x.,  xiv.,  xv.),  Theodoret  {Or.  aff.  cur.  ii.  9-11),  Sophies. 
Irenseus  {G.  liser.  ii.  14),  Arnobius  {Talia  prodit  adv.  not. 

ii.  9),  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  viii.  2).  These  depend  mainly 
upon  the  writers  of  “ Successions,”  whom  we  shall  have  to 
consider  in  the  next  section. 


(7.— BIOGRAPHERS. 

17.  The  first  to  write  a work  entitled  “Successions  of  the  Successions. 
Philosophers  ” was  Sotion  (D.  L.  ii.  1 2 ; R.  P.  4a),  about 

200  B.c.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  is  explained  in  Dox. 
p.  147.  It  was  epitomised  by  Herakleides  Lembos.  Other 
writers  of  At aSoyai  were  Antisthenes,  Sosikrates,  and  Alex- 
ander. All  these  compositions  were  accompanied  by  a very 
meagre  doxography,  and  made  interesting  by  the  addition  of 
unauthentic  apophthegms  and  apocryphal  anecdotes. 

18.  The  peripatetic,  Hermippos  of  Smyrna,  known  as  KaAAi-  Hermippos. 
pdycto?  (c.  200  B.c.),  wrote  several  biographical  works  which  are 
frequently  quoted.  The  biographical  details  are  very  untrust- 
worthy indeed,  but  sometimes  bibliographical  information  is 

added,  which  doubtless  rests  upon  the  Pinalces  of  Kalli- 
machos. 

19.  Another  peripatetic,  Satyros,  the  pupil  of  Aristarchos,  Satyros. 
wrote  (c.  1G0  b.c.)  “Lives  of  Famous  Men.”  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  him  as  to  Hermippos.  His  work  was  epitomised  by 
Herakleides  Lembos. 


“ Diogenes 
Luertios.” 


Eratosthenes 
and  Apollo- 
doros. 


NOTE  ON  THE  SOURCES. 


20.  The  work  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Laertios  Diogenes 
is  a mere  patchwork  of  all  earlier  learning.  It  has  not  been 
digested  or  composed  by  any  single  mind  at  all.  It  is  little 
more  than  a collection  of  extracts  made  at  haphazard,  probably 
by  more  than  one  successive  possessor  of  the  MS.  But,  of 
course,  it  contains  much  that  is  of  the  greatest  value. 


D.— CHRONOLOGISTS. 

r ^ie  founder  of  ancient  chronology  was  Eratosthenes  of 
Ivyrene  (275-194  B.c.);  but  his  work  was  soon  supplanted  by 
the  metrical  version  of  Apollodoros  (c.  140  b.c.),  from  which 
most  of  our  information  as  to  the  dates  of  early  philosophers  is 
derived.  See  Diels’  paper  on  the  Xpovu<d  of  Apollodoros  in 
Rhein.  Mus.  xxxi. 

The  method  adopted  is  as  follows  : — If  the  date  of  some 
striking  event  in  a philosopher’s  life  is  known,  that  is  taken  as 
his  “ floruit  ” (axprj),  and  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  forty  years 
old  at  that  date.  In  default  of  this,  some  historical  era  is  taken 
as  the  floruit.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  archonship  of 
Damasias,  585  b.c.,  tile  taking  of  Sardeis  in  546  b.c.,  the 
accession  of  Polykrates  in  532  b.c.,  and  the  foundation  of 
Thourioi  in  444  b.c.  Further  details  will  be  easily  found  by 
reference  to  the  Index , s.v.  Apollodoros. 
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11.  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

12.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzas. 

13.  St.  Basil. 

14.  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

15.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan. 

16.  St.  Jerome. 

17.  St.  Augustine. 

18.  St.  Chrysostom. 


“ Archdeacon  Farrar  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  aims  which  he  set 
before  him.  The  book  is  the  most  readable  production  on  the  history  of  Christianity 
during  the  first  four  centuries  that  we  have  in  English.  It  abounds  in  brilliant 
pictures  of  the  great  men  of  those  times,  it  details  their  mode  of  life  and  their 
opinions  in  clear,  vigorous  language,  and  it  pronounces  decided  judgments  on  their 
merits  and  demerits.  Every  page  bear  traces  that  the  author  has  gone  to  the 
original  sources,  and  has  consulted  the  ablest  modern  works  on  patristic  literature." 

A thenceum. 

“ It  will  be  enjoyed  by  multitudes.  Dr.  Farrar  has  real  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
We  gaze  with  admiration  on  his  vast  industry  and  his  powers  of  assimilation  ; and 
perhaps  no  work  that  he  has  written  gives  an  impress  of  greater  learning  than  do  the 
present  volumes.” — Anglican  Church  Magazine. 
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#lti  Cestnment  CiKoloijg; 

OR 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  RELIGION 
FROM  THE  YEAR  800  B.C. 


BY 


ARCHIBALD  DUFF,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  Yorkshire 
United  Independent  College , Bradford. 


“The  book  is  alive  from  beginning  to  end." — The  Independent. 

“Written  from  a scientific  standpoint  by  an  expert  and  enthusiastic  scholar." 

“ Thorough  and  masterly.” — Religious  Review  of  Reviesus.  [The  Speaker. 

“ I have  found  it  to  be  an  education  to  read  this  book,  an  education  for  the 
pulpit.” — Dr.  Joseph  Parker  in  the  British  Weekly. 

"Marked  by  accurate  scholarship  in  every  page.'' — Expository  Times. 

“ Much  thought  has  gone  to  make  this  book,  and  large  toil  and  long  experience 
in  teaching." — The  Independent  (2nd  notice). 

“ It  is  an  able  and  luminous  piece  of  constructive  work,  recognising  fully  the  new 
order  of  things  ; a book  that  no  wise  student  can  afford  to  ignore.” 

“ Of  great  merit.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press.  [Review  of  the  Churches. 

" A singularly  fresh  and  able  book.” — Glasgow  Mail. 

"Thorough  and  masterly.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ It  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  discussion  on  the  greatest  theological  question 
of  the  day. " — Review  of  Reviews. 

" There  are  many  things  much  to  be  admired  in  this  book.” 

Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  The  Bookman. 

“This  stimulating  volume.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

“ He  has  certainly  put  both  power  and  eloquence  into  his  book.” 

The  Modern  Church. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  heartily  recommending  Dr.  Duffs  book.” 

The  Literary  World. 

“ This  is  a timely  and  altogether  able  study  of  a subject  which  has  an  undying 
interest  for  thoughtful  folk.”- — Eastern  Morning  News. 

“ In  its  scholarly  grasp  and  analytical  insight  is  an  important  contribution  from 
the  historical  school  of  scriptural  exposition." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

"This  exceedingly  able  and  comprehensive  work.” — Bradford  Observer. 

" One  of  the  few  recent  works  in  theology  to  which  the  term  fascinating  may  be 
applied.” — Scottish  Leader. 

“ It  is  distinctly  positive  and  scholarly,  while  none  the  less  readable  and  devo- 
tional. " — Liverpool  Mercury. 

" It  is  written  in  a clear  and  animated  manner,  and  is  pervaded  by  a glow  of 
earnest,  kindly,  and  hopeful  feeling,  which  excites  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and 
carries  him  sympathetically  along.” — The  Scotsman. 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

£be  (Sifforb  Xectures 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
EDINBURGH  IN  1891. 

BY 

Professor  Sir  G.  G.  STOKES,  Bart.,  M.P. 


“ The  Gifford  Lectures  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  controversy  between 
belief  and  unbelief.’’—  The  Times.  . ,, 

“ The  tone  of  the  whole  is  eminently  candid,  charitable,  and 

•«  Will  command  and  must  receive  the  most  respectful  attention."— Anti- Jacobin. 

“ As  useful  as  it  is  interesting.''— Observer.  , ‘ 

" A valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  their  subject.’  —The  Scotsman. 

« Valuable  as  well  as  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers.  "—Manchester  Courier . 
- Its  treatment  is  simple  and  scholarly ." — Bradford  Observer. 

■•The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a comprehensive  and  masterly  way^^  wkigt 

“ He  has  addressed  himself  to  a highly  difficult  task  with  breadth  and  caxe.'^ 

■■  Practical,  substantial,  and  fresh,  and  has  an  unfailing  common  *ns 

••We  welcome  with  delight  this  volume  of  Gifford  Lectures.”— Dundee  Courier. 
-Dogmatism  is  absent,  and  the  lectures  deserve  ‘obe^w.dely  ^ ^ ^ 

meet  some  of  the  scientific  objections  to  the  Christian  faith. 

•‘The  spirit  of  the  book,  as  of  the  man,  is  beautiful.  —The  Speaker. 
"Thoughtful  and  suggestive.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“ A few  of  the  lectures  are  splendid.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press.  t> 

••  These  lectures  are  replete  with  ingenuity  and  governed  by 

- A clear  and  finely  reasoned  review  of  the  basis  and  growth  * 

-The  book  will  have  a circle  of  admiring  readers,  and  deals  simply  with  many 

vexed  topics  ."—Manchester  Courier.  . ■ Prof  Stokes'  book 

-To  all  interested  in  the  relations  of  religion  and  science,  Prof.  Stokes 

may  be  confidently  recommended.  —The  Presbyterian.  lectures 

-The  style  of  the  composition  is  easy,  colloquial,  and  simple  , and  the  lectures 

are  eminently  readable,  varied,  “^^MACttLlSTK*  in  The  Critical  Review. 

- Is  a work  displaying  vast  erudition  and  immense  profundity  ^ought.^ 

forward." — Literary  Opinion. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY 

OF 

ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH. 


BY 


J.  WELLHAUSEN, 

Professor  at  Marburg. 


THIRD  EDITION. 


“ The  sketch  is  in  every  way  admirable.” — The  Scotsman. 

"This  work  exhibits  the  vigorous,  cautious  writing  of  an  earnest  scholarly 
thinker.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“A  useful  contribution  to  a subject  of  ever-increasing  interest.” 

Newcastle  Leader. 

“ This  learned  and  able  work." — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

"It  admirably  epitomises  the  subject,  and  exhibits  on  almost  every  page 
evidences  of  Professor  Wellhausen's  profound  study." — Publishers'  Circular. 

“ A carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  history  of  great  value  to  students.” 

Manchester  Courier. 

■ 1 This  work  is  one  of  the  chief  formative  influences  in  the  attitude  which 
scholars  are  assuming  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“It  is  invaluable  as  a guide  to  the  secular  history  of  the  people  of  the  Old 
Testament." — Observer. 

“ It  will  be  instructive  alike  to  the  biblical  scholar  and  the  general  reader.” 

Glasgozu  Citizen. 

“ Will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  many  readers." — Manchester  Guardian. 

“ It  is  an  admirable  hand-book.” — The  Modern  Church. 

“ It  is  a masterly  sketch." — Westminster  Review. 

“It  is  already  well  known,  and  now  it  is  easily  accessible  will  probably  be 
widely  read." — Bradford  Observer. 

“ Biblical  students  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  historical  sketch  in  independent 
book  form." — Liverpool  Post. 

“ No  one  will  question  thesupreme  ability  of  the  sketch." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“ We  know  it  to  be  the  most  concise,  and  the  ablest  statement  of  what  criticism 
■finds  the  history  of  Israel  to  be  that  has  yet  been  done  into  English." 

Expository  Times. 

“ His  treatment  of  the  status  and  influence  of  the  prophets  shows  profound 
research  by  the  latest  lights." — Morning  Advertiser. 

“ The  book  is  popularly  written  by  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  subject,  and 
is  one  that  no  scholar  can  afford  to  neglect ; whilst  at  the  same  time  the  general 
reader  will  find  a rich  treat  in  the  rapid  and  vivid  narrative,  and  in  the  stores  of  new 
and  valuable  knowledge  in  which  he  is  here  invited  to  share." — Sheffield  Independent. 
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PAGANISM 

AND 

CHRISTIANITY. 

BY 

J.  A.  FARRER. 


“ Mr.  Farrer  has  brought  together  many  passages  of  great  worth  and  beauty 
from  the  pages  of  the  ancient  philosophers.” — Scotsman. 

“ This  is  a remarkable  book.” — The  Presbyterian. 

“ Mr.  Farrer’s  book  will  be  found  highly  attractive." — Publishers'  Circular. 

" Will  surprise  many  a reader  by  the  curious  evidence  presented.” 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

“ It  contains  much  for  whi  we  can  thank  the  author.” 

The  Modern  Church. 

“ The  reader  who  would  know  what  Paganism  really  was,  and  what  it  really 
means,  cannot  do  better  than  make  a careful  study  of  this  most  interesting 
book.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“ Mr.  Farrer  has  a vigorous  pen  as  well  as  a robust  understanding  ....  his- 
book  will  clear  away  some  cobwebs  of  historical  misconception.” 

Expository  Times. 

" It  is  a painstaking  essay,  written  by  one  who  is  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
ph  ilosophy.  ” — Observer. 

“ Is  a noteworthy  book,  both  for  its  matter  and  its  style He  has  certainly 

put  the  case  with  force  and  backed  up  his  arguments  with  learning.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

" This  most  interesting  and  in  many  respects  able  book.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  ' Paganism  and  Christianity."' 

7 he  Scottish  Pulpit. 

"The  book  is  both  well  informed  and  interesting." — Revino  of  Revieivs. 

" The  author  of  this  work  has  set  himself  a bold  task,  which  he  has  grappled 
with  successfully." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"The  fruit  of  extensive  reading."— Birmingham  Post. 

“ An  original  and  delightful  book." — Westminster  Review. 

" This  singularly  able  book." — Yorkshire  Herald. 
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THE 

CijurfJj  of 

A SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTORY. 

BY 

The  Rev.  PEARSON  M'ADAM  MUIR, 

Minister  of  Morningside,  Edinburgh. 


NEW  EDITION,  WITH  NOTES  AND  INDEX. 


“ Likely  to  be  of  permanent  value.” — Scotsman. 

11  It  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  in  its  new  form,  for  it  is  a most  conscientious 
work  in  itself,  and  the  publishers  have  done  everything  for  it  that  paper  and  type 
and  binding  can  do." — Expository  Times. 

“We  have  rarely  had  Church  History  presented  to  us  in  so  attractive  a 
manner.’’ — The  Modern  Church. 

“ It  is  a book  that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
his  country  should  have." — The  Scottish  Pulpit. 

“This  charming  little  history." — Review  of  the  Churches. 

“ Many  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  this  form,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  suitable 
for  a Christmas  present  or  for  a gift-book  at  any  time." 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Record. 

“ It  is  written  in  admirable  style,  and  gives  a very  interesting  sketch  of  the  story 
of  the  Scottish  Church." — The  Critical  Review. 

“ A work  which  has  already  won  its  way  with  the  public." — National  Church. 

“ The  best  historical  primer  possessed  by  any  church." — Scottish  Standard. 

“ A very  readable  book." — Scottish  Standard  Bearer. 

“The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a deeply  interesting  one — we  might 
almost  say  romantic.  However  it  might  be  told,  it  would  be  sure  to  enlist  the 
attention  of  readers;  but  when,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  history  presented 
by  so  able  and  interesting  a writer  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muir,  we  can  confidently  expect 
a wide  circulation  for  this  edition.’’— Scottish  Church. 
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THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT 


IN 

THE  JEWISH  CHURCH. 


BY 

W.  ROBERTSON  SMITH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Felloiv  of  Christ’s  College  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
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In  1 Vol.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Prioe  5s. 


A MANUAL 

OF 

THEOLOGY. 


THOMAS  B.  STRONG,  M.A. 

Student  and  Theological  Tutor  in  Christ  Church , 
Oxford  j Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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EDITED  BY 

A.  H.  CHARTERIS,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  for  Scotland ; and 

Rev.  J.  A.  M'CLYMONT,  B.  D. 

A berdeen. 

Price  Sixpence  each. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  Pearson  M'Adam  Muir, 

Mininister  of  Momingsidc , Edinburgh . [Ready  ^ 


HANDBOOK  OF  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

By  Professor  Stewart,  D.D. 

Uni versity  of  A berdeen . [Ready. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 
INTRODUCTION. 


By  Professor  Robertson,  D.D. 

University  of  Glasgosv.  [/«  preparation. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  M'Clymont,  B.D. 

Aberdeen.  [/« preparation. 


LANDMARKS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

By  Professor  Cowan,  D.D. 

University  of  Aberdeen.  \_In  preparation. 


OTHER  VOLUMES  ARE  IN  CONTEMPLATION. 


IO 


In  1 Vol.  Demy  Svo,  Cloth. 


Oriental 

Studies. 

BY 


PROFESSOR  THEODOR  NOLDEKE, 

University  of  Strassburg. 

TRANSLATED  BY 

JOHN  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  M.A. 


IN  PREPARATION. 


In  1 Vol.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 


THE  JOHANNINE 

MEMORABILIA  OF  JESUS. 


BY 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  PEYTON, 

Minister  of  Broughty  Ferry. 


IN  PREPARATION. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE 


ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D. 


QUIET  RESTING  PLACES, 

AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

Twelfth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

FROM  DAWN  TO  THE  PERFECT  DAY. 

Crown  8vo,  55*. 

i 

THE  LITTLE  SANCTUARY. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 

ITS  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  AND  DRAMATIC  SCENES. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4 s.  6 d. 

THE  WAY  TO  THE  CITY, 

AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5 .s'. 

REST  FROM  CARE  AND  SORROW. 

Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  6 d. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  WEARY  AND 
SORROWFUL. 

Second  Edition.  3 s 6 d. 

THE  STORY  OF  JONAH. 

Fcap.  8vo,  4j.  6d. 
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WORKS  BY  MRS.  RALEIGH. 


RECORDS  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  RALEIGH. 

Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  UNSEEN. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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In  1 Vol.  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  LOs.  6d. 


UNBELIEF 

IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  ITS  EARLIER  AND 
LATER  HISTORY. 

BY  THE  LATE 

JOHN  CAIRNS,  D.D. 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  and  Apologetics  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  College , Edinburgh. 


In  1 Vol.  24mo,  Paper,  Price  6d. 


HANDBOOK 

OF 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 


BY 

ALEXANDER  STEWART,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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THE 


Encyclopedia 

Britannica. 

A Dictionary  of  Arts , Science , and 
General  Literature . 


ARRANGED  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


In  24  quarto  volumes  and  separate  Index,  illustrated 
with  Plates,  Coloured  Maps  and  Wood 
Engravings. 


PRICE  IN  CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  £37. 
HALF-RUSSIA  OR  HALF-MOROCCO,  £45  6s. 


A Detailed  Prospectus,  giving  a selection  of  the  principal  contents  of  the 
volumes  and  other  particulars , with  specimen  pages,  may  be  obtained 
from  any  Bookseller  or  from  the  Publishers. 
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